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THE LION’S HEAD. 


SHAKSPEARE. 





Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. 


A connrsroNDENT writes us a letter (which we must decline inserting 
in its entire state) on some late foolishness of The Examiner, in regard to 
the Duke of Wellington. The subject, as it seems to us, is scarcely worth 
notice ; yet, as it has been brought before us, we are tempted to condense 
the argument contained in this communication. The writer, we hope, will 
excuse the liberty we take with his language. His ideas we shall generally 
retain—softening the acrimony of their expression :—Who shall answer for 
it, he asks, that the hootings of Alderman Wood’s mob will be considered, 
a hundred years hence, to have disgraced the Duke of Wellington? Is it 
not rather probable, that the words of the Queen’s first advocate, bearing 
testimony to the genius and to the renown of this commander, may, before 
half that period is elapsed, be thought sufficient of themselves to outweigh 
the Alderman’s mob, Cobbet’s Register, Hone’s wood-cuts, Waddington's 
wall-bills, and the Examiner’s philosophy ? The editor of this last-mentioned 
Journal is very confident that the Duke is down, never more to rise ; and he 
calls on a literary friend of his to triumph over the fallen ; but in his triumph 
to be compassionate! There is, however, reasonto believe, that the gentleman 
referred to, is too shrewd a judge to exult on such grounds. He is likely to 
estimate both Wood and his mob for what they are worth. To tell him that 
histriumph is associated with the Alderman’s, is to mock him ; and to bid 
him be magnanimous in his-joy, because they, who think the Queen the 
honour of England, consider Wellington its dishonour, is to treat him im- 
pertinently. It is only the editor of the Examiner, with his happy knack of 
imposing on himself, who can believe that the battle of Waterloo, and the 
cainpaigns of Spain, will appear smeared on the page of history by the mud 
scattered from the wheels of the Queen’s carriage, and caught in the hands ot 
the public, in night-caps and butcher’s aprons, who crowded Parliament- 
strect,— 

And gave the Beauty of the day a voice !* 


England, in my humble opinion, has a greater interest in Wellington’s fame, 
as a general, than in Mr. Hunt's, either as poet or editor ; and therefore 
fam happy that the Duke has something, in the way of approbation and 
congratulation, to set-off against the Examiner’s censure and pity. Mr. 
Brougham has celebrated him as the first captain of the age ; and this he 
has done in the course of a series of eloquent exertions which must co-exist 
with the memory of the present age—as must Wellington’s victories, ter- 
minating in the glittering pinnacle of England’s military glory. It is not a 
volume of the Examiner, in boards, that will hide this splendid elevation from 
the eyes of posterity : nor, if testimony should hereafter be quoted from the 
present day, will Mr. Hunt’s be thought worth opposing to that of the 
historian ot the battle of Waterloo—the author of Paul’s Letters to his Kins- 
folks—whose literary triumphs are the only events of the present time that 
will bear couiparison with the military ones of Wellington. It is rather too 





This, as applied in the original, is a very fine line: new and happy. He who 
Wrote it Is Inexcuseable in writing what he often does. 
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much for patience, to find Mr. Hunt, in the teeth of all this, shouting victory 
ping his hands. “‘ Rubbing the poor itch of his opinion, he makes 
himself a scab.” Had such persons, amongst his contemporaries, as Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr. Brougham, treated the Duke's talents with disdain, 
one might have been led to tremble for his reputation with posterity—nor, 
‘n that case, would the encomiums of the Examiner (were his Grace honoured 
with them) be thought of material import in telling the other way. 





and clap 





The power of many of the passages‘ in the fragment Sabrina, we are 
eager to acknowledge ; yet the complication of style, the indistinctness of 
idea, and violence of imagery, which characterize it, would, we are sure, ren- 
der it both unpopular and unintelligible were we to publish the poem. 





The wit of Nosereddin we do not deny, but cannot find out. Is it a 
riddle, or an allegory, or a parody, or a hoax, or real history? Does it 
relate to the Queen’s case, or to the longitude? Is it political, or ethical, 
or nonsensical ? Is it meant to make us laugh or cry? We put these ques 
tions in all humility, and real ‘sincerity—after having twice carefully read 


the paper in question from beginning to end. 





We really like Maria’s verses very much: though we are afraid she will 
not believe us when she finds they are not inserted in the Magazine. The 
fact is this, however: they are smart, fanciful, ingenious, and pleas 
ing—but they are not correct. They are calculated to delight friends—yet 
they might be sharply criticized by the public. We could /¢e// her their 
faults—but to write them we have no inclination. She is wrong about 
Mr. K.; and her error in regard to him is of more consequence than any that 
helongs to her poetry. All this is trying her fidelity very hard; but it is at 
the same time paying a compliment (a sincere one) to her good sense and 
good-nature. 





F.’s hint about mathematical subjects will be recollected, if ever the op- 
portunity of inserting respectable contributions of this nature should occur. 


Sir Simon Humdrum was a good fellow ; but we have some fears that he 
would not cut a very good figure in the London Magazine. He was, how- 
ever, altogether a remarkable person—and some of his peculiarities, as stated 
by his biographer, seem to us so curious, that we are tempted to make free 


with them from the MS. 


Though not born with teeth, he made excellent use of them when they came. 

In process of time he succeeded to his father’s estate. 

Being rich and stout, he was looked at by the ladies. 

His usual salutation to each of them was—‘* How do you do, Ma’am ?” 

He thought religion a serious subject. 

He once paid a visit to his Aunt in the country. 

He was in the daily habit of eating, drinking, and sleeping, till he departed this life; 
and, after that event, he was never known, either to eat, or drink, or sleep. 


Such are some of the more remarkable particulars of Sir Simon Hum- 
drum’s interesting existence—a detailed history of which has been sent us by 
a kind friend. The epitaph on his tombstone, we are informed by our corres- 
pondent, runs as follows :— 


When Sir Simon Humdrum died, 

Sev’ral laughed, and sev’ral cried ! 

Yet none for him shew’'d grief or scorn— 

The same was done when he was born ! 
2E2 
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Tue Lonponer (promised in our last) writes us word that he has taken 
a trip to Paris for a few weeks—and that he must be excused sending the 
Extracts till hisretun. He tells us that the French critics praised the Vm. 
wre, as one of the finest productions of Lord Byron’s pen; but that they 
think little of Don Juan, and wonder so much fuss should have been made in 
England, about the wickedness of so dull a work! The Parisians are terribly 
scandalized by the inquiry into the Queen’s-condnet ; ani observe that 
the business is altogether English—they having ‘an idea that, in regard 
to conjugal disputes, we are in the habit of conducting ourselves ina way 
at once ridiculous, and disgusting. The Milords d’ Angleterre, exclaim our 
neighbours, with astonishment—all in full assembly, occupied in questioning 
Mahomet as to his jigs, and Majocchi as to his peepings, and Made- 
moiselle Dumont as to her letters! And all this too for the benefit of public 
morals,—solely for the benefit of public morals,—the King being a pattern 
of purity, and the Milords all immaculate! Our Parisian critics, we learn, 
treat this pretence as excessively hypocritical, and, more than any other 
feature of the case, odious. ‘They ask if there is not a noble-hearted man 
in the British ministry, to look down, with the lightening eye of disdain, the 
servile schemes of his colleagues ; and to speak out, as the representative 
of the old English character, at the council-board of the English sovereign ? 
As foreigners, they take greater liberty of speech than we durst permit our- 
selves on this subject: they demand if George IV. has, from his youth 
downwards, shown that habitual regard to the correctness of mamners, and 
that sincere persuasion of the value of good example in elevated station, that 
could alone cover the unseemliness of the present investigation, by throwing 
over it the semblance of conscientious motive? If, in this respect, his con- 
duct and character present a marked contrast to his father’s,—what (ask 
our neighbours) can be the result of the present dispute between him and 
his wife, but public disgust and disaffection? Every manly disposition be- 
comes enlisted against the attempt to give licentiousness the advantages due 
to a solicitude for virtue; and toenable private wrongs to attain their con- 
summation under the pretext of a public interest. The weaker and the out- 
raged party becomes, properly, in such a case, the object of popular defence : 
and if impartiality be lost sight of, and violence be done to the nicety of 
decorum, and even to the delicacy of morals, in the popular enthusiasm thus 
excited,—for such injury to the national respectability, and for such cor- 
ruption of the national feeling, they are responsible, whose spite and whose 
servility have reduced the country to its present dilemma.—It must either 
permit its name to be employed in a cause which it nauseates, and sutler 
malice, licentiousness, and hypocrisy, to act under the mask of austere mo- 
rality,—or it must be contented to make slight of very distasteful circum- 
stances, and treat with levity many very suspicious facts. This is a sad 
necessity ; but it is one to which the nation has been reduced—that is to 
say, in the opinion of bystanders—and we must confess we are very much 
of the same way of thinking. Whether the English manners and national 
character will ever recover from the shock they have now received, is doubt- 
ful ; and the blow given to them may be a fatal one to the Monarchy. 
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OXFORD IN THE VACATION. 


(\sTING a preparatory glance at 
te bottom of this article—as the wary 
coulvisseur in prints, with cursory 
eve (which, while it reads, seems as 
though it read not, ) never fails to con- 
it the gués sculpsit m the corner, 
belore he pronounces some rare piece 
to be a Vivares, or a Woollet 
iethinks I hear youexclaim, Reader, 
Whois Blia? 

- Because in my last I tried to divert 
thee with some half-forgotten hu- 
ours of some old clerks defunct, in 
old house of business, long since 


- 


sone to decay, doubtless you ‘have 
| tee ° : . 

aiready set me down in your mind as 
one of the self-saine college a vo- 





tary of the desk—a notched and cropt 
scrivener—one that sucks his suste- 
ialce, as certain sick people are said 
to do, through a quill. 

Well, I do agnize something of the 
sort. I confess that it is my humour, 
iy fancy—in the forepart of the day, 
when the mind of your man of letters 
requires some relaxation—(and none 
better than such as at first sight 
scclis most abhorrent from his be- 
loved studies)\—to while away some 
xvod hours of my time in the con- 
templ ition of indigos, cottons, raw 
silks, plece-goods, flowered or other- 


Wise. In the first place " . 
* * * a 


and then it sends you home with such 

‘Ncreased appetite to your books * 
> on al ? 

rs - not to 


Say, that your outside sheets, and 
Vou. II 


waste wrappers of foolseap, do re- 
ceive into them, most kindly and na- 
turally, the impressiun of sonnets, 
epigrams, essays—so that the very 
parings of a counting-house are, in 
some sort, the settings up of an au- 
thor. The enfranchised quill, that 
has plodded all the morning among 
the cart-rucks of figures and cyphers, 
frisks and curvets so at its ease over 
the flowery carpet-ground of a mid- 
night dissertation.—It feels its pro- 
motion. " ° * 
So that you see, upon the whole, the 
literary dignity of ///a is very little, 
if at all, compromised in the conde- 
scension. 

Not that, in my anxious detail of 
the many commodities incidental to 
the life of a public office, I would be 
thought blind to certain flaws, which 
a cunning carper might be able to 
pick in this Joseph’s vest. And here 
I must have leave, in the fulness of 
my soul, to regret the abolition, and 
doing-away-with altogether, of those 
consolatory interstices, and sprink- 
lings of freedom, through the four 
seasons,—the red-/etter days, now be- 
come, to all intents and purposes, 
dead-letter days. There was Paul, 
and Stephen, aud Barnabas— 


Andrew and John, men famous in old times 


—we were used to keep all their days 

holy, as long back as I was at school 

at Christ’s. I remember their efli- 

gies, by the same token, in the old 
2F 
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Basket Prayer Book. There hung 
Peter in his uneasy posture holy 
Bartlemy in the troublesome act of 
flaying, after the famous Marsyas by 
Spagnoletti. I honoured them all, 
and could almost have wept the de- 
faleation of Iscariot—so much did we 
love to keep holy memories sacred : 
—only methought I a little grudged at 
the coalition of the better Jude with 
Simon—clubbing (as it were) their 
sauctities together, to make up one 
poor gaudy-day between them—as 
wn economy unworthy of the dispen- 
sation. 


These were bright visitations in a 








scholar’s anda clerk’s lite—“ far off 


their coming shone.”—I was as good 
asan almanac in those days. I could 
have told you such a saint’s-day falls 
out next week, or the week after. 
Peradventure the Epiphany, by some 
periodical infelicity, would, once in 
six years, merge in aSabbath. Now 
am I little better than one of the 
protane. Let me not be thought to 
arraign the wisdom of my civil supe- 
riors, who have judged the further 
observation of these holy tides to be 
papistical, superstitious. Only in a 
custom of such long standing, me- 
thinks, if their Holinesses the Bishops 
had, in decency, been first sounded 
——lut I am wading out of my 
depths. Iam not the man to decide 
the limits of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority-——I am plain Elia—no Sel- 
den, nor Archbishop Usher—though 
at present in the thick of their books, 
here in the heart of learning, under 
the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentleman, en- 
act the student. To such a one as 
myself, who has been defrauded in 





his young years of the sweet food of 


academic institution, no where is so 
pleasant, to while away a few idle 
weeks at, as one or other of the 
Universities. Their vacation too, at 
this time of the year, falls in so pat 
with ours. Here I can take my walks 
unmolested, and fancy myself of what 
degree or standing I please. I seem 
admitted ad eundem. 1 fetch up past 
opportunities. I can rise at the cha- 
pel-bell, and dream that it rings for 
me. In moods of humility I can be 
a Sizar, or a Servitor. When the 
peacock vein rises, I strut a Gentle- 
man Commoner. In graver moments 
I proceed Master of Arts. Indeed I 
do not think I am much unlike that 





[Oct. 


respectable character. I have seen 
your dim-eyed vergers, and bed- 
makers in spectacles, drop a bow or 
curtsey, as I pass, wisely mistaking 
me for something of the sort. I go 
about in black, which favours the 
notion. Only in Christ Church re. 
verend quadrangle, I can be content 
to pass for nothing short of a Sera. 
phic Doctor. 

The walks at these times are so 
much one’s own,—the tall trees of 
Christ’s, the groves of Magdalen! 
The halls deserted, and with open 
doors, inviting one to slip in unper- 
ceived, and pay a devoir to some 
Founder, or noble or royal Benetac- 
tress (that should have been ours) 
whose portrait seems to smile upon 
their over-looked beadsman, and to 
adopt me for their own. Then, to 
take a peep in by the way at the but- 
teries, and sculleries, redolent of an- 
tique hospitality: the immense caves 
of kitchens, kitchen fire-places, cor- 
dial recesses ; ovens whose first pies 
were baked four centuries ago ; and 
spits which have cooked for Chaucer! 
Not the meanest minister among the 
dishes but is hallowed to me through 
his imagination, and the Cook goes 
forth a Manciple. 

Antiquity ! thou wondrous charm, 
what art thou? that, being nothing, 
art every thing! when thou wer, 
thou wert not antiquity—then thou 
wert nothing, but had’st a remoter 
antiquity, as thou called’st it, to look 
back to with blind veneration ; thou 
thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, 
modern ! What mystery lurks in this 
retroversion ? or what half Januses 
are we, that cannot look forward with 
the same idolatry with which we for 
ever revert! The mighty future is as 
nothing, being every thing ! the past 
is every thing, being nothing ! 

What were thy dark ages ? Surely 
the sun rose as brightly then as now, 
and man got him to his work in the 
morning. Why is it that we can 
never hear mention of them without 
an accompanying feeling, as though a 
palpable obscure had dimmed the 
face of things, and that our ancestors 
wandered to and fro groping ! 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxen- 
ford, what do most arride and _ solace 
me, are thy repositories of mouldering 
learning, thy shelyves—— 

What a place to be in is an old li- 
brary! It seems as though all the souls 
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of allthe writers, that have bequeathed 
their labours to these Bodleians, were 
reposing here, as in some dormitory, 
or middle state. I do not want to 
handle, to profane, the leaves, their 
winding-sheets. 1 could as soon dis- 
lodge a shade. I seem to inhale learn- 
ing, walking amid their foliage ; and 
the odour of their old moth-scented 
coverings, is fragrant as the first 
bloom of those sciential apples which 
crew amid the happy orchard. 

~ Still less have I curiosity to disturb 
the elder repose of MSS. Those 
»urieelectiones, so tempting to the more 
erudite palates, do but disturb and 
unsettle my faith.* I am no Hercu- 
lanean raker. The credit of the three 
witnesses might have slept unim- 
peached for me. I leave these curio- 
sities to Porson, and to G. D-— 
whom, by the way, I found busy as 
a moth over some rotten archive, 
rummaged out of some seldom-ex- 
plored press, in a nook at Oriel. With 
long poring, he is grown almost into 
abook. He stood as passive as one 
by the side of the old shelves. I 
longed to new-coat him in Russia, 
and assign him his place. He might 
have mustered for a tall Scapula. 

1). is assiduous in his visits to these 
seats of learning. No inconsiderable 
portion of his moderate fortune, I ap- 
prehend, is consumed in journeys be- 
tween them and Clifford’s-inn 
where, like a dove on the asp’s nest, 
he has long taken up his unconscious 
abode, amid an incongruous assem- 
bly of attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, ap- 
paritors, promoters, vermin of the 
law, among whom he sits, “ in calm 
aud sinless peace.” The fangs of the 
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law pierce him not—the winds of liti+ 
gation blow over his humble cham- 
bers—the hard sheriff’s officer moves 
his hat as he passes—legal nor ille- 
gal discourtesy touches him—none 
thinks of offering violence or injustice 
to himt—you would as soon “ strike 
an abstract idea.” 

D. has been engaged, he tells 
me, through a course of laborious 
years, in an investigation into all cue 
rious matter connected with the two 
Universities ; and has lately lit upon 
a MS. collection of charters, relative 
to C » by which he hopes to sete 
tle some disputed points—particus 
larly that long controvery between 
them as to priority of foundation. 
The ardor with which he engages in 
these liberal pursuits, I am afraid, 
has not met with all the encourages 
ment it deserved, either here, or at 
C——. Your caputs and heads of 
colleges, care less than any body else 
about these questions.— Contented to 
suck the milky fountains of their 
Alma Maters, without enquiring into 
the venerable gentlewomen’s years, 
they rather hold such curiosities to 
be impertinent—unreverend. They 
have their good glebe lands in manu, 
and care not much to rake into the 
title-deeds. I gather at least so 
much from other sources, for D. is 
not a man to complain. 

DD. started like an unbroke heifer, 
when I interrupted him. 4 priori it 
was not very probable that we should 
have met in Oriel. But D. would 
have done the same, had I accosted 
him on the sudden in his own walks 
in Clifford’s Inn, or in the Temple. 
In addition to a provoking short- 








* There is something to me repugnant, at any time, in written hand. The text never 
seems determinate. Print settles it. I had thought of the Lycidas as of a full-grown 





beauty—as springing up with all its parts absolute—till, in evil hour, I was shown the 
orginal written copy of it, together with the other minor poems of its author, in the Li- 
brary of Trinity, kept like some treasure to be proud of. I wish they had thrown them in 
the Cam, or sent them, after the latter cantos of Spenser, into the Irish Channel. How it 
Staggered me to see the fine things in their ore! interlined, corrected! as if their words 
were mortal, alterable, displaceable at pleasure! as if they might have been otherwise, 
and just as good! as if inspiration were made up of parts, and those fluctuating, succes 
‘ive, indifferent! I will never go into the work-shop of any great artist again, por desire 
asight of his picture, till it is fairly off the easel; no, not if Raphael were to be alive 
again, and painting another Galatea. 

+ Violence or injustice certainly none, Mr. Elia. But you will acknowledge, that the 
charming unsuspectingness of our friend has sometimes laid him open to attacks, which, 
though savouring (we hope) more of waggery than malice—such is our unfeigned respect 
for G. D.—might, we think, much better have been omitted. Such was that silly joke 


of L—__., who, at the time the question of the Scotch Novels was first agitated, grave~ 
ly assured our friend—who as per went about repeating it in all companies—that Lord 
Castlereagh had acknowledged himself tobe the author of Waverly !—Notc—not by Elia. 

2F 2 
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sightedness (the effect of late studies 
and watchings at the midnight oil) 
D. is the most absent of men. He 
made a call the other morning at our 
friend M.’s in Bedtord-square ; and, 
finding nobody at home, was ushered 
into the hall, where, asking for pen 
and ink, with 
purpose he enters me his name in 
the book—which ordinarily Hes about 
in such places, to record the failures 
of the untimely or unfortunate visitor 
—and takes his leave with many ce- 
remonies, and professions of regret. 
Some two or three hours after, his 
walking destinies returned him into 
the same neighbourhood again, and 
again the quiet image of the fire-side 
circle at 1.’s——Mrs. I. presiding 
at it like a Queen Lar, with pretty 
A. S. at her side striking irresist- 
ibly on his fancy, he makes another 
call (forgetting that they were “ cer- 
tainly not to return from the country 
before that day week” ) and disap- 
pointed a second time enquires for pen 
and paper as before: again the book 
is brought, and inthe line just above 
that in which he is about to print 
his second name, (his re-script )—his 
first name (searce dry) looks out 





upon him like another Sosia, or as if 


aman should suddenly encounter his 
own duplicate !—The effect may be 
conceived. D. made many a good 
resolution against any such lapses in 
future. I hope he will not keep them 
too rigorously. 

For with G. D.—to be absent from 
the body, is sometimes (net to speak 
it protanely ) to be present with the 
Lord. At the very time when, per- 
sonally encountering thee, he passes 
on with no recognition or, being 
stopped, starts like a thing surprized 
—at that moment, reader, he is on 
Mount Tabor—or Parnassus—or co- 
sphered with Plato—or, with Har- 
rington, framing “ immortal com- 





mouwealths “—devising some plan of 


amelioration to thy country, or thy 
species——peradventure meditating 
some individual kindness or courtesy, 
to be done to thee thyself, the return- 
ing consciousness of which made him 
to start so guiltily at thy obtruded 
personal presence. 

D. commenced life, after a course 
of hard study in the “ House of pure 
Emanuel,” as usher to a knavish fa- 
natic schoolmaster at * * *, at a sa- 
lary of eight pounds per annum, with 


great exactitude of 


r¢ det. 


board and lodging. Of this poor 
stipend, he never received above half 
in all the laborious years he served 
this man. He tells a pleasant anec- 
dote, that when poverty, staring out 
at his ragged knees, has sometimes 
compelled him, against the modesty 
of his nature, to hint at arrears, Dr. 
* ** would take no immediate notice. 
but, after supper, when the schoo! 
was called together to even-song, he 
would never fail to introduce some 
instructive homily against riches, and 
the corruption of the heart occasioned 
through the desire of them—ending 
with “ Lord, keep thy servants, above 
all things, from the heinous sin o: 
avarice. Having food and raiment, 
let us therewithal be content. Givi 
me Agar’s wish,” and the like ;— 
which, to the little auditory, sounded 
like a doctrine full of Christian pru- 
dence and simplicity,—but to jp 
D. was a receipt in full for that quar- 
ter’s demands at least. 

And D. has been under-working for 
himself ever since ;—drudging at low 
rates for unappreciating booksellers, 
—wasting his fine erudition in silent 
corrections of the classics, and in 
those unostentatious but solid services 
to learning, which commonly fal! to 
the lot of laborious scholars, who 
have not the art to sell themselves | 
the best advantage. He has published 
poems, which do not sell, because 
their character is inobtrusive like his 
own,—and because he has been too 
much absorbed in ancient literature, 
to know what the popular mark 
poetry is, even if he could have bit 
it. And, therefore, his verses are pro- 
perly, what he terms them, crofe/«ts : 
voluntaries; odes to Liberty, and 
Spring; effusions ; little tributes, and 
offerings, left behind him, upon tall s 
and window-seats, at parting from 
friends’ houses ; and from all the 1s 
of hospitality, where he has bee! 
courteously (or but tolerably) re- 
ceived in his pilgrimage. If his muse 
of kindness halt a little behind the 
strong lines, in fashion in this ex- 
citement-craving age, his prose is the 
best of the sort in the world, and 
exhibits a faithful transcript of bis 
own healthy natural mind, and cheer- 
ful innocent tone of conversation. 

D. is delightful any where, but he 
is at the best in such places as these. 
He cares not much for Bath. He !s 
out of hiselement at Buxton, at Scat 
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horow, or Harrowgate. The Cam, and 
the [sis, are to him ‘better than allthe 
waters of Damascus.” On the Muses’ 
hill he is happy, and good, as one of 


the Shepherds on the Delectable 
Mountains ; and when he goes about 


’ « 
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with you to show you the halls and 
colleges, you think you have with you 
the Interpreteratthe House Beautiful. 
Evia. 
Aug. Sth, 1820. 
From my rooms facing the Bodleian. 
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No. IT. 


GUIDO, THE WITLESS. 


He is still there! Still is he to be 
seen in the miller’s orchard! His 
feet wet with the morning dew ; his 
brow furred with the evening mist ; 
his hair clotted with the rain of night. 
He is ever there,—pacing amongst 
the fruit trees. The peasants call to 
him when they go forth, and point 
to him when they return. Spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter; in 
sultriness and in frost; in drouth and 
in damp ; in storm and in calm,—still 
is Guido there. The stars shift in 
the heavens, but Guido shifts not. 
He is still to be seen, smiling to him- 
self, in the miller’s orchard ! 


The owlet shrieks over his head in the dark; 

With a shout of wild mockery Guido 
replies ; 

But he smiles to himself when the earliest 


lark 
Is heard in the heights of the morning 
skies. 


The miller’s cottage stands in a 
small and narrow valley ; and near 
it are the dark waters of the snow- 
swollen Aarve. The noisy impetuous 
current is chafed by the broken 
arches of a bridge ; and savagely the 
waves roar and dance around the 
ierry-boat, which, slowly and slaunt- 
ingly, labours across the stream. 
Patiently it comes with its freight, 
inany times a day, by the help of the 
bleached cord. Inthe cord there isa 
knot: it hath been broken; and, as it 
dashes on the water, and rebounds 
ito the air, casting spray against the 
sunbeam,—Guido laughs from the 
orchard-wall. Then the peasants in 
the boat shudder, and pray for the 
souls of her that is dead and of him 
that yet lives. 


“hey drop their beads when they hear his 
Strange laughter, 
‘And look to the Cross standing high o'er 
the ford ; 





They pray for the soul of the old miller’s 
daughter, 
And for Guido, the witless, the son of a 
lord. 


Proudly rise those castle-towers, 
but a sad heart is within its walls, 
and tearful eyes look over its broad 
moat. The aged lady stretches forth 
her arms to heaven, and her pale and 
reverend face is ever to be seen at the 
small window fronting the miller’s 
orchard. Sorrow shines in that coun- 
tenance with a spectral light: grief 
flourishes there, while the sun shines 
bright in the blue heavens. The 
breeze, as it passes the lady’s turret, 
howls lowly of misery. There the 
clouds love to throw their shadows ; 
but the raven will not fly across,—it 
turns, with a hoarse scream, to the 
neighbouring pine wood. The large 
clock sounds the quarters, and strikes 
the hours, over the aged lady’s head : 
the tick of the moments drops heavily 
amidst the silence that surrounds her: 
the leaden image, which stands, a- 
midst dark ever-greens, in the garden 
beneath, is the lady’s only compa- 
nion: she is fixed, and cold as it is ; 
as heedless of time and season: but, 
alas, her heart is conscious of the 
woe that has befallen the hope of her 
house, the joy of her maternal pride ! 


For Guido’s youth was a morning of spring, 
Till a cloud came across with perishing 
blight : 
His panoply shone in the justs, at the ring 5 
And lordly of soul was young Guido, the 
knight. 


Why hath Guido left the hall of 
his ancestors; the seat of his house’s 
ower :—why hath he ceased to pre- 
side over his fair domains ; to tower 
over the young men, his companions, 
as the eagle towers over the creeping 
fowls; to make the maidens sigh, 
feeling tender wishes in their hearts ? 
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Why doth his eye no longer kindle 
in the brightness of his fortunes,— 
braving the day with a fiery glance,— 
as the white plumes of his helmet 
shake and spread in the light wind? 
Why doth his step no more rise with 
disdainful spring from the ground ;— 
why are the voices of his cheerful 
hounds all mute ; the neighing of his 
noble steed never more heard ; where 
is his gallant train of friends, his 
standard-bearers, his horns-men, his 
huntsmen, his falcon-holders? Why 
does the peasant no more hear the 
stormy tumult of the chase, sweeping, 
like a thunder-cloud, over the green 
fields; and no more listen to the 
sound of music and the dancers’ 
tread, streaming through the high 
windows of the castle? Why is the 
heart of Guido’s lady-mother broken ; 
—and why does he, with sunken 
haggard cheeks, his hair laden with 
snow-flakes, his limbs graceless and 
heavy, still for ever pace, to and fro, 
amidst the fruit-trees of the miller’s 
orchard? Hark, he sings,—and as 
he sings he smiles !— 
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She’s gone—for ever gone from me— 
Yet none hath seen her bier! 

But is there not worse misery ? 
Oh yes, for I am here! 


The waters now run cold o’er that breast 
W hich life and love made warm : 
And the hands once kiss’d, and fondly 
press’d, 
Move with the weeds in the storm: 


And the beautiful face, on which I gaz‘d, 
Is swoll’n by the bloating wave ; 
And the ooze and the slime streak the hair 
that I prais’'d— 
But she is not in her grave! 


Still the sun shines out, and the world goes 
round, 
And nature is fair to see; 
But the fairest things are not long to be 
found ;— 
Alas, she’s gone from me! 


The stars still shine with a quiet light. 
And each appears in its place— 

But I have lost a star more bright 
Than rises on heaven’s face ! 


She’s gone for ever;—gone from me ! 
Yet none hath seen her bier ! 
Sut is there not worse misery ? 
Oh yes, for I am here! 


—__— 


THE PARROT OF THE VISITANDINES. 


Berore the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, 
when the way to the East Indies lay 
by the Isthmus of Suez, and the Red 
Sea, there was a convent of nuns 
established at a place called Nevers, 
in France,—the which felt itself 
blessed above other like holy houses 
m the possession of a beautiful parrot. 
The fair bird had come, by land and 
water, even from those tar distant 
countries where Alexander the Great 
went to reap glory under a hot sun, 
but where the natives, alas, knew 
little or nothing of the mysteries of 
the Catholic religion — where lions 
and elephants abound, but confessors 
are wholly wanting: nor is there in 
these tropical partsany Pope. The par- 
rot had passed through many dangers 
and hardships ; having travelled in a 
caravan through Persia, where the 
people eat pillaw, pray to the sun, and 
commonly practise polygamy: after- 
wards he embarked on the shores of 
the Black Sea, where insects abound 
m great numbers, and near to which 
are the Tartars of the Crimea: fur- 
thermore, he visited the countries of 
the Nile, which are watered period- 
ically by the rise of that river, and 





where there are said to be Mame- 
lukes. Passing through the straits 
of Abydos, where Leander perished 
in a sinful attempt, he stemmed the 
current of the Gut of Gibraltar, where 
the English have a strong settlement, 
and Hercules in former times raised 
two huge and lofty pillars, to prove 
that he was sorely fatigued with tra- 
vel. Arrived at the egress or mouth 
of the Gut, the parrot, like our first 
father and mother, when they were 
justly expelled from Paradise, had 
the world before him to choose a 
dwelling place: nor, under such cir- 
cumstances, is it strange that he 
should have pitched upon the goodly 
kingdom of France ; after which that 
he should proceed to Nevers, on the 
Loire, and take up his abode with 
the Visitandine Nuns, was to be ex- 
pected—and even so, gentle reader, 
it turned out. 

At Nevers, then, in a nunnery, 
lived this fair bird,—whom, aptly for 
his colour, the devout sisterhood 
named Green-back. He was indeed 
a brilliant, vivacious, nimble, and 
talkative creature; worthy to be 
placed with the sisters, both because 
of his gentleness and his chattering: 
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Hitherto he had discoursed in strange 
languages ; but, by the care of the 
tender-hearted nuns, he soon became 
master of the French tongue, and, in 
so good a school, his memory, as you 
must needs think, was wholly stored 
with the most pious and courteous 
vhrases. He would cleverly draw 
hlood with his hooked bill, or his 
sharp claws, from the hand that mo- 


lested him, exclaiming “ Merey of 


God!” —< Work of Redemption !”— 
“ May the Virgin take pity on you !” 
&c. —and he would hang, — his 
head downmost,—by his feet, from 
the top of his cage, till he had gone 
clean through the Paternoster —so 
that he was esteemed a very prodigy 
of a parrot, and many came to the 
convent, not only from the town of 
Nevers, but also from the adjacent 
country, entreating a sight of this 
heautiful Indian bird. 

As for the nuns of the Visitan- 
dines, there were few of them who 
did not cherish the parrot in their 
hearts next after their confessors ; 
and some even were supposed to give 
Green-back the preference: nor did 
the bird fail to share with the fathers 
the sweet syrups, rich cakes, and 
luscious sweet-meats, which these 
religious maids prepared to solace 
their spiritual comforters. But in 
one thing the parrot was more fa- 
voured than the holy men; for he 
was openly kissed and caressed of 
the young nuns, who took him with- 
out scruple to their tender bosoms, 
nestling him to rest where the monks 
durst only look, and that not without 
jealousy of their glances being mark- 
ed by the severe lady abbess—for in 
a nunnery there needs to be much 
watchfulness on this head exercised 
by the superior. 

rhus, from day to day, the parrot 
crew in favour with the sisterhood ; 
ior were there but a few, whom age 
and disappointment of their youthful 
wishes had made sour and crabbed of 
disposition, who did not doat upon 
Green-hack ; and happy was the she 
who could take him to her dormitory- 
cell, there to rest till the morning, 
and to amuse her with his gentle 
tricks, and his pious phrases: in the 
midst of which he would oftentimes 
whistle loud and shrill, so as to make 
the nuns laugh, each in her separate 
chamber, though engaged in vesper- 
prayers. So might you hear in this 
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convent the laugh go along the whole 
range of dormitory-cells,—each nun 
laughing to herself, before her cru- 
cifix, because that Green-hack was 
making merry with his loud whistling, 
when, by the rules of the order, no 
sound should be discernible in the 
convent, but the low muttering of the 
inmates at their secret devotions. 
And the severe lady-abbess would 
laugh even louder than the others, 
when the parrot whistled at prayers ; 
nor could she exactly count her beads 
for laughing: and when this happen- 
ed in the chapel, and was seen of all, 
then the nuns would laugh still more 
because of the laughter of the lady- 
abbess—which, when the bird ob- 
served, he was sure to whistle with 
piercing shrillness, and then he would 
fall to screaming with all his might ; 
atter which, dropping his voice to a 
deep serious tone, he would utter the 
Domine vobiscum! with so much 
unction, that the sisterhood would 
straightway be recalled to the solem- 
nity of the occasion. Thus did this 
delightful parrot amuse and edify the 
holy nuns of the Visitandines at Ne- 
vers, in France. 

But with increase of fame too often 
comes addition to care ; and sorrows 
grow out of the surfeits of enjoy- 
ment. The sisterhood was now hap- 
py in the bird, and the bird passed 
his time in a grateful leisure, assisting 
at the meals, the devotions, and the 
toilettes of a hundred religious maids. 
In the mean while, however, the 
voice of renown was not mute ; and 
so much was said in praise of this 
wonderful parrot,—of his Latin pray- 
ers, mystical colloquies, benedicites, 
and pious responses,—his taste for 
sweetmeats, his fond tricks, his in- 
nocent caressings,—that not a nun in 
France but longed for Green-hucl-, in 
order to satisfy herself of the truth 
of his accomplishments. Then re- 
quests were made to the Visitandines 
from all quarters, entreating them, 
bv their sisterly bowels, as the 
phrase was, not to hide their candle 
under a bushel—giving for an ex- 
ample the dove of Noah's ark, who 
was permitted to leave his abode, 
yet returned again thereto, bearing 
in his mouth goodly fruit of his 
travels. And so they concluded, 
that the parrot of the Nevers’ con- 
vent be allowed to visit other holy 
Catholic houses, where pious women 




















dwelt—providing only that he should 
never be suffered to go amongst the 
monks, lest he might chance to be 
turned from those innocent habits 
that fitted him for familiarity with 
holy sisterhoods. 

Much perplexity was amongst the 
Visitandine Nuns, when these multi- 
plied invitations came to hand. Young 
sister Mary said, she would sooner 
part with her breviary than with the 
gentle parrot; but, in fine, it was 
agreed upon, in full chapter, that 
Green-lhack should be sent to Nantes 
for fifteen days, there to pay a visit 
£0 the abbess Scraphine, and then to 
return to his Visitandine mistresses, 
wio were now to be left to say their 
prayers in sad quiet, and doleful 
gravity. Many were the tears shed 
at parting on both sides: even the 
old portress wept, and the lay-sis- 
ters were moved. The = sacristain- 
un was charged to convey the dear 
parrot to the boat in which he was to 
descend the Loire; and there, having 
given him her benediction, she lett 
him with his tellow-travellers. 

These happened to be three dra- 
goons, a midwite, two Gascons, and 
a triar of the order of Saint Domi- 
nick. ‘The poor bird found himself, 
as we may say, in a strange land, 
though upon the water. He knew 
not what to think of the conversation 
of his companions, it being inter- 
larded with phrases which he had 
never heard before ; but it appear- 
ed to him to bode no good ; and 
their noisy tones, and boisterous 
manners, ill accorded with the mild 
wecents of the nuns of the Visitan- 
dines, and the soft carriage of these 
holy maids. For a long season he 
held his peace in bashtulness and ti- 
midity, drooping his head, and turn- 
ing his ear slauntingly towards the 
melancholy sound of the water, rush- 
ing by the side of the vessel in which 
they were all embarked. The noise 
of the travellers, however, encreased; 
and the parrot was constrained to lis- 


ten to words which were not those of 


the Evangelist. Instead of the pious 
ejaculations, texts of Scripture, and 
gentle godly sentences of the tender 
vestals whom he had so lately left, 
he had now the swearing of the 
sailors, the carousing of the dragoons, 
the cabalistic language of the friar 
and the midwife, and the loud asse- 
verations, backed with oaths, of the 
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Gascons! Then Father Lubin, ol). 
serving that the bird was in a deep 
reverie, and nevertheless handsome of 
plumage, bethought him of adding 
to the merriment of the party: so, 
in a tone but little monastical, he jy. 
terrogated the silent creature, who, 
hearing himself thus addressed.— 
sinoothed down his feathers, and ex- 
tended his beak in an humble aiti- 
tude ; afterwards, heaving a devout 
and tremulous sigh, such as that for 
which he had been so much and sy 
often praised by the affectionate nuns, 
he meckly replied, “ Ave, Sister /”~ 
“ Peace be with you!” 

You may guess whether the Gas- 
cons and the midwife, the dragoons 
and the friar, did not laugh at this! 
Their merriment shook the sides of 
the vessel, and the peasants, who 
passed on the banks, thought that so 
jovial a freight seldom came that 
way. The parrot perceiving that he 
had made a mistake, aud finding that 
he was not now rewarded by ap- 
plause and sweetmeats as usual, be- 
thought him of his Pater-noster, which 
he rapidly repeated, hanging by his 
claws with his head downwards. At 
this the jeers and the laughter en- 
creased ten-fold, and sore was the 
consternation of the affrighted bird: 
but, being proud of heart and nimble 
of faculty, he quickly set about imi- 
tating the phrases which flew about 
him, so that, before the end of the 
voyage, which endured three days, 
he had learnt to utter mortal oaths 
instead of immortal truths; curses 
instead of collects; and loose jests 
instead of the litany! Nay, it was 
observed, that he took great delight 
in these his new and evil acquire- 
ments ; and waxed more talkative as 
his talk became more corrupt. 

‘‘ Sister, he is come—he is in the 
parlour, in the abbess’s great arm 
chair!” screamed the nuns to each 
other in an ecstacy, at Nantes: and 
forthwith they all rushed to see and 
salute the dear stranger. “ Where 
is this bird of grace? the comfort of 
our Visitandine Sisters! the com- 
panion of their holy retirement! the 
innocent partner of their beds! this 
bird so famous for his pious respon- 
ses, his gentle manners, his pleasant 
tricks, his tender carriage, and his 
fondness for sweetmeats ! —Where 1s 
he?” 

But when the so much desired 
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creature opened upon them with a 
profane and licentious jargon ; mak- 
ing use, to salute them, of the cant 
terms of the midwife, the blasphemy 
of the dragoons, the swearing of the 
cailors, the ribaldry of the friar, and, 
the insolence of the Gascons,—the 
disters of Nantes were indeed con- 
founded,—and much did they marvel 
at the great profligacy of the Visitan- 
dine Nuns! The parrot was said to 
He possessed by an evil spirit ; and, 
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having been heard to call the abbess 
opprobrious names, and to asperse 
the chastity of old sister Lucrece, he 
was condemned to die as a heretic 
and sorcerer, which sentence was 
forthwith carried into effect, on the 
luckless bird—who had _ thus too 
good cause given him for regretting 
his fond mistresses of Nevers: nor 
had they less reason to deplore that 
they ever permitted their favourite 
to quit their pious protection. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 


It was a fine impertinence of the 
vomger Pliny, to try to persuade 
Tacitus, in one of his epistles, that 
the diffuse style was better than the 
concise. ‘Such a one,” says he, 
“aims at the throat of his adversary: 
now I like to strike him wherever I 
can.” I may be thought guilty of a 
like piece of officiousness in the re- 
marks here offered on several of the 
inost prominent of our parliamentary 
speakers. In general, to suggest ad- 
vice, or hazard criticism, is to recom- 
mend it to others to do something, 
which we know they either will not 
or cannot do: or it is to desire them 
either to please us, or do nothing. 
The present article may be consider- 
ed as a marginal note or explanatory 
addition to a former one, on nearly 
the same subject—like one of Lord 
Castlereagh’s long parentheses: but 
| hope there will be more init. It is 
a subject of which I wish to make 
clear work as I go; for it is one to 
which, if I can once get rid of it, I 
um not likely to recur. 

The haughty tone of invective which 
| have already ascribed to Lord Cha- 
tham, was very different from that 
didactic style of parliamentary ora- 
tory which has since been imported 
irom northern colleges and lecture- 
rooms. OF this school Sir James 
Mackintosh and Mr. Brougham may 
be reckoned at the head. 

_ This method consists, not so much 
in taking a side, as in stating a ques- 
tion. ‘The speaker takes upon him to 
he the judge rather than the advocate; 
and if he had the authority of a judge, 
or could direct the decision, as well 
as sum up the evidence, it would be 
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all very well. An orator of this stamp 
does not seat himself on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House to urge or to 
reply to particular points, but ina 
Professor's chair of Humanity, to read 
a lecture to the tyros of the Treasury- 
Bench, on the elementary principles, 
and all the possible bearings, the ob- 
jections and answers, the difficulties 
and the solutions of every question in 
philosophy, jurisprudence, _ politics, 
and political economy,—on war, 
peace, “ domestic treason, foreign 
levy,” colonial produce, copy-right of 
authors, prison discipline, the hulks, 
the corn-bill, the penitentiary, pros- 
titutes, and pick-pockets. Nothing 
comes amiss to him that can puzzle 
himself or pose his hearers ; and he 
lets out all his knowledge indiscri- 
minately, whether it makes for or 
against him, with deliberate imparti- 
ality and scrupulous exactness. Such 
persons might be called Orators of the 
Human Mind. They are a little out 
of their place, it must be owned, in 
the House of Commons. The object 
there is,—not to put the majority in 
possession of the common grounds of 
judging, as in a class of students— 
(these are taken for granted as already 
known)—but to carry a point, to 
gain a verdict for yourself or for truth, 
by throwing the weight of eloquence 
and argument into the scale against 
interest, prejudice, or sophistry. ‘1 here 
are retainers enough on the other side 
to manage for the crown, who are 
ready to take all advantages without 
your volunteering to place yourself in 
their power, or to put excuses In their 
mouths, to help them out at a dead- 
lift. If they were candid, if they 
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were disinterested, if they were not 
hostilely disposed, it might be a feasi- 
ble scheme to consider a debate as an 
amicable communication of doubts 
and lights, as a comparison of strength 
or a confession of weakness: but why 
hint a doubt, or start a difficulty need- 
lessly in your own path, which will 
be eagerly caught at, and made use 
of in the most insulting manner to 
defeat a host of real proofs, and over- 
turn the most legitimate conclusions? 
Why tamper with your own cause? 
Why play at fast and loose with your 
object? Why restore the weapons 
into your enemies’ hands, which you 
have just wrested from them? Why 
“make a wanton” of a First Minister 
of State? It is either vanity, weak- 
ness, or indifference to do so. You 
might as well in confidence tell an 
adversary where you mean to strike 
him, point out to him your own weak 
sides, or wait in courtesy for the blow. 
Gamesters do not show one another 
their hands: neither should politi- 
cians, who understand what they are 
about—that is, knaves wi// not, and 
honest men ought not. Others will 
find out the rotten parts of a ques- 


tion: do you stick to the sound.— 


Knowledge is said tobe power: but 
knowledge, applied as we have seen 
it, neutralises itself. Mere know- 
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either the Ayes or the Noes must have 
it. In all such cases, those who are 
not for us are against us. In politi- 
cal controversy, as in a battle, there 
are but two sides to chuse between - 
and those who create a diversion in 
favour of established abuses by sett- 
ing up a third, fanciful, impracticable 
standard of perfection of their own, 
in the most critical circumstances, 
betray the cause they pretend to es- 
pouse with such overweening deli- 
cacy. For my own part, I hate a 
fellow who picks a hole in his own 
coat, who finds a flaw in his own ar- 
gument, who treats his enemies as it 
they might become friends, or his 
friends as if they might become ene- 
mies. I hate your shuffling, shi//y- 
shally proceedings, and diagonal side- 
long movements between right and 
wrong. Fling yourself into the gap 
at once—either into the arms, or at 
the heads of Ministers ! 

I remember hearing, with some 
pain and uneasiness, Sir James Mac- 
kintosh’s maiden speech on the Genoa 
business. It was a great, but an in- 
effectual effort. The mass of informa- 
tion, of ingenuity, and reasoning, was 
very prodigious; but the whole was 
misdirected, no impression whatever 
was made. It was like an inaugural 
dissertation on the general principles 









of ethics, on the laws of nature and 
nations, on ancient and modern his- 
tory—a laboured treatise de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis. There were 
all the rulesof moral arithmetic, all the 


ledge, to be effectual, must act in 
vacuo: but the House of Commons is 
by no means a vacuum, an empty re- 
ceiver for abstract truth and airy spe- 
culation. There is the resistance, 
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the refrangibility of dense prejudice 
and crooked policy: you must con- 
centrate, you must enforce, you must 
urge to glowing sympathy: and en- 
thusiasm, zeal, perfect conviction on 
your part, is the only principle that 
can be brought into play against the 
cool calculations or gross incentives 
of selfishness and servility on the op- 
posite side. A middle line of conduct 
does not excite respect, but contempt. 
They do not think you sincere, but 
lukewarm. They give you credit for 
affectation or timidity, but none for 
heartiness in a cause, or fidelity to a 
party. They have more hopes of you 
than fears. By everlasting subtle dis- 
tinctions, and hesitating, qualified, 
retracting dissent from measures you 
would be thought most to reprobate, 
you do more harm than good. In 
theory there are infinite shades of dif- 
ference, but in practice the question 
must be decided one way or other: 





items in a profligate political account; 
but the bill was not properly cast up, 
the case was not distinctly made out, 
the counsel got no damages for his 
client. Nothing was gained by his 
motion, nor could there be. When 
he had brought his heaviest artillery 
to bear with probable success upon a 
certain point, he stopped short like a 
scientific demonstrator (not like a 
skilful engineer) to show how it might 
be turned against himself. When he 
had wound up the charge of treachery 
or oppression to a climax, he gratuit- 
ously suggested a possible plea ot 
necessity, accident, or some other 
topic, to break the force of his infer- 
ence ; or he anticipated the answers 
that might be made to it, as if he was 
afraid he should not be thought to 
know all that could be said on both 
sides of the question. This enlarged 
knowledge of good and evil may be 
very necessary to a philosopher, but 
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it is very prejudicial to an orator. No 
man can play the whole game in this 
manner, blow hot and cold in a breath, 
or take an entire debate into his own 
hands, and wield it which way he 
pleases. He will find his own load 
enough for his own shoulders to bear. 
The exceptions, if you chuse to go 
into them, multiply faster than the 
rules: the various complications of 
the subject distract, instead of con- 
vincing: you do your adversary’s 
work for him ; the battle is lost with- 
out a blow being struck ; and a speech 
of this sceptical kind requires and re- 
ceives no answer. It falls by its own 
weight, and buries any body but the 
Minister under its ruins—or it is left, 
not a triumphal arch, but a splendid 
mausoleum of the learning, genius, 
and eloquence of the speaker.—The 
Cock-pit of St. Stephen’s does not re- 
lish this scholastic refinement, this 
method of holding an argument with 
aman’s self: a little bear-garden, cut- 
and-thrust work would be much bet- 
ter understood. Sir James has of late 
improved his tact and knowledge of 
the House. He has taken up Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly’s department of ques- 
tions relating to the amelioration of 
the penal code and general humanity, 
and I have no doubt Government will 
leave him in quiet possession of it. 
They concede these sort of questions 
as an amiable diversion, or friendly 
bonus, to the indefatigable spirit of 
Opposition. 

Mr. Brougham is, I conceive, an- 
other instance of this analytical style 
of debating, which “ plays round the 
head, but does not reach the heart.” 
There is a want of warmth, of mo- 
mentum, of impulse in his speeches. 
He loses himself in an infinity of de- 
tails, as his learned and honourable 
friend does in a wide sea of specula- 
tion. He goes picking up a number 
of curious pebbles on the shore, and at 
the outlets of a question—but he does 
not “roll all his strength and all his 
sharpness up into one ball,” to throw 
at and crush his enemies beneath his 
feet. He enters into statistics, he 
calls for documents, he examines ac- 
counts. This method is slow, per- 
plexing, circuitous, and not sure. 
While the evidence is collecting, the 
question is lost. While one thing is 
substantiating, another goes out of 
your mind. These little detached 
multifarious particulars, which re- 
quire such industry and sagacity in 
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the speaker to bring them forward, 
have no clue in the minds of the heare 
ers to connect them together. There 
is no substratum of prejudice, no 
cement of interest. They do not grow 
out of the soil of common feeling and 
experience, but are set in it; nor do 
they bear the fruits of conviction. 
Mr. Brougham can follow the rami- 
fications of an intricate subject, but 
he is not so well acquainted with the 
springs of the human mind. He finds 
himself at the end of his speech,—in 
the last sentence of it,—just where he 
was at the beginning, or in any other 
given part of it. He has not acquired 
any additional impetus, is not proe 
jected forward with any new degree 
of warmth or vigour. He was cold, 
correct, smart, pointed at first, and 
he continues so still. A repetition of 
blows, however, is of no use, unless 
they are struck in the same place: a 
change of position is not progression. 
As Sir James Mackintosh’s speeches 
are a decomposition of the moral prin 
ciples of society, so Mr. Brougham’s 
are an ingenious taking in pieces of 
its physical mechanism. While they 
are at work with their experiments, 
their antagonists are putting in moe 
tion the passions, the fears, and anti- 
pathies of mankind, and blowing their 
schemes of reform above the moon. 
Talent alone, then, is not sufficient 
to support a successful Opposition. 
There is talent on the other side too, 
of some sort or other; and, in addi- 
tion, there is another weight, that of 
influence, which requires a counter- 
poise. This can be nothing else but 
fixed principle, but naked honesty, 
but undisguised enthusiasm. That 
is the expansive force that must shat- 
ter the strongholds of corruption if 
ever they are shattered, that must 
make them totter, if ever they are 
made to totter, about the heads of 
their possessors. Desire to expose a 
ministry, and you will do it—if it be, 
like ours, vulnerable all over. Desire to 
make adisplay of yourself,and you will 
do it, if you have a decent stock of 
acquirements. Mr. Brougham has a 
great quantity of combustible mate- 
rials constantly passing throu h his 
hands, but he has not the warmth in his 
own heart to “ kindle themintoa flame 
of sacred vehemence.” He is not a 
good hater. He is not an impassion- 
ed lover of the popular cause. He is 
not a Radical orator: he is not a 
Back-bone debater. He wants nerve, 
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he wants impetuosity. He may di- 
vide on a question, but he will never 
carry it. His circumspection, which 
he thinks his strength, is in reality 
his weakness. He makes paltry ex- 
cuses ; unmanly concessions. His po- 
litical warfare is not a Ae/lum interne- 
cinum, Ile commits no mortal of- 
fences. He has not yet cut off his 
retreat. In a word, he trims too 
much between all parties. A person 
who does this too long, loses the con- 
fidence, loses the cordiality of all 
parties; loses his character ; and when 
he has once lost that, there is nothing 
to stand in his way to office and the 
first honours of the State !*— 

He who is not indifferent himself 
will find out, from his own feelings, 
what it is that interests others in a 
cause. An honest man is an orator 
by nature. The late Mr. Whitbread 
was an honest man, and a true par- 
liamentary speaker. He had no ar- 
tifices, no tricks, no reserve about 
him. He spoke point-blank what he 
thought, and his heart was in his 
broad, honest, English face. He had 
as much activity of mind as Mr. 
Brougham, and paid the same at- 
tention to business as that gentleman 
does; but it was with him a matter 
of feeling, and had nothing of a 
professional look. His objects were 
open and direct; and he had a suf- 
ficient stock of natural good sense 
and practical information, not to be 
made the dupe of sophistry and chi- 
cane. He was always in his place, 
and ready to do his duty. If a false- 
hood was stated, he contradicted it 
instantly in a few plain words: if an 
act of injustice was palliated, it ex- 
cited his contempt ; if it was justified, 
it roused his indignation: he retorted 
a mean insinuation with manly spirit, 
and never shrunk from a frank avowal 
of his sentiments. He presented a 
petition or complaint against some 
particular grievance better than any 
one else I ever saw. His manner 
seemed neither to implicate him in the 
truth of the charge, nor to signify a 
wish to disclaim it beforehand. He 
was merely the organ through which 
uny alleged abuse of power might 
meet the public ear, and be either 
answered or redressed, according to 
the merits of the case upon inquiry. 


In short, he was the representative 
of the spontaneous, unsophisticated 
sense of the English people on public 
men and public measures. Any plain, 
well-meaning man, ou hearing him 
speak, would say, ‘ That is just what 
I think ;” or from observing his man- 
ner, would say, “ That is just what 
I feel.” He was not otherwise « 
powerful debater or an accomplished 
speaker. He could not master a ge- 
eral view of any subject, or get up 
a set speech with effect. One or two 
that I heard him make (particularly 
one on the Princess of Wales and the 
situation of her affairs in 1813, in 
which he grew pathetic) were com- 
plete failures. He could pull down 
better than he could build up. The 
irritation of constant contradiction 
was necessary to his full possession 
of himself:—give him “ ample scope 
and verge enough,” and he lost his 
way. He stuck close to the skirts of 
Ministry, but he was not qualified to 
originate or bring to a triumphant 
conclusion any great political move- 
ment. His enthusiasm ran away witr 
his judgement, and was not hacked 
by equal powers of reasoning or ima- 
gination. He was a sanguine, high- 
spirited man, but not a man of genius, 
or a deep thinker ; and his fortitude 
failed him, when the last fatal blow 
was given to himself and his party. 
He could not have drawn up so able a 
political statement as Mr. Brougham ; 
but he would have more personal ad- 
herents in the House of Commons, 
for he was himself the adherent of a 
cause. 

Mr. Tierney is certainly a_ better 
speaker and acleverer man. But he 
can never make a Jeader for want of 
earnestness. He has no Quixotic en- 
thusiasm in himself; much less any 
to spare for his followers. He cares 
nothing (or seems to care nothing) 
about a question ; but he is impatient 
of absurdity, and has a thorough con- 
tempt for the understandings of his 
opponents. Sharpened by his spleen, 
nothing escapes his acuteness. He 
makes fine sport for the spectators. 
He takes up Lord Castlereagh’s blun- 
ders, and Mr. Vansittart’s no-mean- 
ings ; and retorts them on their heads 
in the finest style of execution ima- 
ginable. It is like being present on a 





_ * We must not be understood as at all participating in these sentiments: this may 
indeed be owing to our infirmity of judgment; and certainly the general ability of the 


article tells against any difference of opinion.— Ed. 
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Shrove-Tuesday, and seeing a set of 
mischievous unfeeling boys throwing 
ata brace of cocks, and breaking their 
shins. Mr. Tierney always brings 
down his man: but beyond this you 
feel no confidence in him; you take no 
interest in his movements but as he 
is instrumental in annoying other peo- 
ple. Ife (to all appearance) has no 
great point to carry himself, and no 
wish to be thought to have any im- 
portan’ principle at stake. He is by 
much too sincere for a hypocrite, but 
is not enough in earnest for a parlia- 
mentary leader. For others to sym- 
pathise with you, you must first sym- 
pathise with them. When Mr. Whit- 
bread got up to speak, you felt an 
interest in what he was going to say, 
in the success of his arguments: when 
you hear that Mr. Tierney is on his 
legs, you feel that you shall be amused 
with an admirable display of dexteri- 
ty and talent, but are nearly indif- 
ferent as to the result. You look on 
as at an exhibition of extraordinary 
skill in fencing or prize-fighting. 

Qi all those who have for some 
years past aspired by turns to be 
leaders of opposition, Mr. Ponsonby 
was the person who had the fewest 
pretensions. He was a literal arguer. 
He affected great sagacity and judg- 
ment, and referred every thing, in a 
summary way, to the principles of 
common sense, and the reason of the 
case. He abounded in truisms, which 
seldom go far in deciding disputable 
points. Ile generally reduced the 
whole range of the debate into the 
harrow compass of a self-evident pro- 
position :—to make sure of his object, 
he began by taking the question for 
granted, and necessarily failed when 
he came to the particular application. 
He was not aware of the maxim, that 
he who proves too much, proves no- 
thing. His turn of observation was 
legal, not acute: his manner was 
dry, but his blows were not hard: his 
features were flat on his face, and his 
arguments did not stand out from the 
question. Tle might have been a to- 
lerable special-pleader, but he was a 
bad orator, and, I think, a worse 
politician. Any one who argues on 
strict logical grounds must be pre- 
pared to go all lengths, or he will be 
sure to be defeated at every step he 
takes : but this gentleman’s principles 
were of a very cautious and temporis- 
ing cast. I have seen him, more than 
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once, give himself great airsover those 
who took more general views of the 
subject ; and he was very fastidious 
in tlie choice of associates, with whom 
he would condescend to act. 

Mr. Ponsonby’s style of speaking 
was neither instructive nor entertain- 
ing. In this respect, it was the re- 
verse of Mr. Grattan’s, which was 
both. To see the latter make one of his 
promised motions on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, was one of the most extra- 
ordinary exhibitions, both bodily and 
mental, which could possibly be wit- 
nessed. You saw alittle oddly-com- 
pacted figure of a man, with a large 
head and features,—such as they give 
to pasteboard masks, or stick upon 
the shoulders of Punch in the puppet- 
show,—rolling about like a Mandarin 
—sawing the air with his whole body 
from head to foot, sweeping the floor 
with a roll of parchment, which he 
held in one hand, and throwing his 
legs and arms about like the branches 
of trees tossed by the wind :—-every 
now and then striking the table with 
impatient vehemence, and, ina sharp, 
slow, nasal, guttural tone, crawling 
out, with due emphasis and discre- 
tion, a sect of little smart antithetical 
sentences,—all ready-cut and dry, 
polished and pointed ;--that seemed as 
if they “ would lengthen out in succes- 
sion to the crack otf doom.” Allitera- 
tions were tacked to alliterations,--in- 
ference was dove-tailedinto inference, 
—and the whole derived new brilli- 
ance and piquancy from the contrast 
it presented to the uncouthness of 
the speaker, and the monotony of his 
delivery. His were compositions that 
would have done equally weil to be 
said or sung. The rhyme was placed 
at the beginning instead of the end of 
each line ; he sharpened the sense on 
the sound, and clenched an argument 
by corresponding letters of the alpha- 
bet. It must be confessed, that there 
was something meretricious, as well 
as alluring, in this style. After the 
first surprise and startling effect is 
over, and the devoted champion of 
his country’s cause goes on ringing 
the changes on © the Irish People and 
the Irish Parliament ”’—on ‘‘ the Gui- 
nea and the Gallows,” as the ultimate 
resources of the English government, 
—on ‘* ministerial mismanagement, 
and privileged profligacy,"—we be- 
gin to feel that there 1s nothing in 
these quaint and affected verbal co- 
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incidences more nearly allied to truth 
than falsehood :—there is a want of 
directness and simplicity in this warp- 
ed and garbled style; and our atten- 
tion is drawn off from the importance 
of the subject by a shower of epi- 
grammatic conceits, and fanciful phra- 
seology, in which the orator chuses to 
veil it. It is hardly enough to say, 
in defence of this jingle of words, (as 
well as of the overstrained hyperbo- 
lical tone of declamation which ac- 
companies it) that “ it is a custom 
of Ireland.” * ‘The same objection 
may be made to it in point of taste 
that has been made to the old-fashion- 
ed, obsolete practice of cutting trees 
into the shape of arm-chairs and pea- 
cocks, or to that style of landscape- 
gardening, where 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has a bro- 
ther, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other— 


and I am afraid that this objection 
cannot be got over, at least, on this 
side the water. t 

The best Irish speaker I ever heard 
(indeed the best speaker without any 
exception whatever) is Mr. Plunkett; 


who tollowed Mr. Grattan in one of 


the debates on the Catholic question 
above alluded to. The contrast was 
not a little striking; and it was cer- 
tainly in favour of Mr. Plunkett. His 
style of workmanship was more man- 
ly and more masterly. There were 
no little Gothic ornaments or fantas- 
tic excrescences to catch and break 
the attention: no quaintness, witti- 
cism, or conceit. Roubilliac, after 
being abroad, said, that “ what he 
had seen there made his own work in 
Westminster Abbey look like tobacco- 
pipes.” You had something of the 
same sort of feeling with respect to 
Mr. Grattan’s artificial and frittered 
style, after hearing Mr. Plunkett’s 
detence of the same side the question. 
He went strait forward to his end 





with a force equal to his rapidity. 
He removed all obstacles, as he ad. 
vanced. He overturned Mr. Banks 
with his right-hand, and Mr. Charles 
Yorke with his left——the one on a 
chronological question of the Concor- 
dat, and the other as to the origin of 
the Corporation and Test Acts. One 
wonders how they ever got up again, 
or trusted themselves on a ground of 
matter-of-fact ever after. Mr. Secre- 
tary Peele did not offer to put himself 
in his way. No part of the subject 
could come amiss to him—history, 
law, constitutional principle, com- 
mon feeling, local prejudices, general 
theory,—all was alike within his reach 
and his controul. Having settled one 
point, he passed on to another, carry- 
ing his hearers with him :—it was 
as if he knew all that could be said 
on the question, and was anxious to 
impart his knowledge without any 
desire of shining. There was no af- 
fectation, no effort, but equal ease 
and earnestness. Every thing was 
brought to bear that could answer 
his purpose, and there was nothing 
superfluous. His eloquence swept a- 
long like a river, 
Without o’erflowing, full. 


Every step told: every sentence went 
to account. I cannot say that there 
was any thing very profound or ori- 
ginal in argument, imposing in ima- 
gination, or impassioned in senti- 
ment, in any part of this address— 
but it was throughout impregnated 
with as much thought, imagination 
and passion as the House would be 
likely to understand or sympathise 
with. It acted like a loadstone to the 
feelings of the House ; and the speak- 
er raised their enthusiasm, and car- 
ried their convictions as far as he 
wished, or as it was practicable. The 
effect was extraordinary: the im- 
pression grew stronger from first to 
last. No one stirred the whole time, 
and, at the end, the lobbies were 





* ‘* Liberty is a custom of England,” said a Member of Congress; who seems also 
to be of opinion, that it is a custom more honoured in the breach than the observance. 

+ I by no means wish to preclude Mr. Phillips from trying annually to naturalize 
his favourite mode of oratory at watering-places in this country, or in Evangelical So- 
cieties held at the Egyptian-hall, where it is not out of character. He may there assure 
his hearers, with great impunity, that Dr. Franklin's orthodoxy was never called in 
question ; and rank Moses and Mahomet together as true prophets, (by virtue of the 
first letter of their names) in opposition to the infidelity of Paine and Priestley, who go to- 


gether for the same reason — 





Like Juno's swans, link’d and inseparable. 
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crowded with members going up 
stairs and saying, “ Well, this is a 
speech worth going without one’s 
dinner to hear,” (Oh, unequivocal 
testimony of applause!) “ there has 
been nothing like this since the time 
of Fox,” &c. For myself, I never 
heard any other speech that I would 
have given three farthings to have 
made. It did not make the same 
figure in the newspapers the next 
day ; for it was but indifferently re- 
ported, owing to the extreme fluency 
with which it was delivered. There 
was no boggling, no straggling, ir- 
relevant matter ;—you could not wait 
for him at the end of a long parenthe- 
sis, and go on with your report as if 
nothing had happened in the interval, 
as is sometimes the case,* — and be- 
sides, for the reason above given, it 
was a speech better calculated to 
strike in the hearing than the perusal ; 
for though it was fully up to the tone 
of the House, the public mind can 
bear stronger meats. Another such 
speech would have decided the ques- 
tion, and made the difference of four 
votes by which it was lost. While 
the impression was fresh in the mind, 
it was not easy for any one, pretend- 
ing to honesty, to look his neighbour 
in the face and vote against the mo- 
tion. But Mr. Plunkett, in the mean 
time, sailed for Ireland. Any one 
who can speak as he can, and is a 
friend to his own, or any other coun- 
try, ought not to let the present men 
retain their seats six months longer. 
Nothing but the will is wanting.— 
lhe ability, I will venture to say, is 
there. ° 
And what shall I say of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh—that spouter without be- 
ginning, middle, or end—who has not 
a idea in his head, nora word to say 
for himself—who carries the House 
of Commons by his manner alone— 
who bows and smiles assent and dis- 
sent—who makes a dangling proposi- 
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tion of his person, and his himself a 
drooping figure of speech—what shall 
I say of this inanimate automaton ? 
Nothing! For what can be said of 
him ? 
Come then, expressive silence, muse his 
praise. + 

Neither have I any thing to say of 
the style of eloquence of Mr. Alder- 
man Wood, or Mr. Waithman, or 
Sir W. Curtis—except that the latter 
always appears to me a very fit and 


lively representative of the good liv- - 


ing, drinking, and eating of the city. 
This is but reasonable. The bodies 
of the city, not their minds, should 
be represented. A large turtle in 
the House (with a proxy to the mi- 
nister) would answer the purpose 


just as well. 


Mr. Wilberforce is a speaker whom 
it is difficult to class either with mi- 
nisters or opposition. His character 
and his pretensions are altogether 
equivocal. Heis a man of some abi- 
lity, and, at one time, had consider- 
able influence. He is what might be 
called “‘ a sweet speaker:”’ his silver 
voice floats and glides up and down 
in the air, as if it was avoiding every 
occasion of offence, and dodging the 
question through its various avenues 
of reason and interest. 

In many a winding bout 

Of melting softness long drawn out. 

There is a finical flexibility of pur- 
pose, and a cautious curiosity of re- 
search, that would put you in pain 
for him, if the want of proper self-re- 
spect did not take away all common 
fellow-feeling. His stratagems are 
so over-wrought that you wish them 
to fail: his evasions are so slippery 
and yet so palpable that you laugh in 
his face. Mr. Wilberforce is a man 
that has always two strings to his 
bow : as an orator, he is a kind of 
lay-preacher in parliament. He is at 
continual hawk and buzzard between 





* The best speeches are the worst reported, the worst are made better than they are. 


They both find a convenient newspaper level. 

+ His Lordship is said to speak French with as lit 
tongue; and once made a speech in that language to t 
The sentiments, we may be sure, wer 


Out interruption. 


tle hesitation as he does his native 
he Congress for three hours with- 
e not English. Or was it on that 


occasion that Prince Talleyrand made his observation, ‘ that speech was given to man to 


conceal his thoughts ?” I cannot agree with Mr. 


Hobhouse iu bis compliment to the 


expression which Isabey has given to Lord Castlereagh’s face in the insudated figure of 
him in the picture of the Congress. An old classical friend of Mr. 
have supplied a better interpretation of it. But 
his Lordship justice. His features are marked, 


Hobhouse's would 
I do not think the French artist has done 
but the expression is dormant. 
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character and conscience, between 
popularity and court-favour, between 
his loyalty and his religion, between 
this world and the next. Is not this 
something like trying to serve God and 
Mammon? He is anxious to stand 
fair with the reflecting part of the 
community, without giving umbrage 
to power. * He is shocked at vice in 
low. stations: 


But ‘tis the fall degrades her to a whore: 
Let greatness own her, and she’s mean no 
more. 


He would go with the popular 
cause as long as it was popular, and 
gave him more weight than he lost 
by it; but would desert it the instant 
it became obnoxious, and that an ob- 
stinate adherence to it was likely to 


deprive him of future opportunities of 


doing good. He had rather be on the 
right side than the wrong, if he loses 
nothing by it. His reputation costs 
him nothing ; though he always takes 
care to save appearances. His vir- 
tues compound for his vices in a very 
amicable manner. [lis humanity is 
at the horizon, three thousand miles 
ofi,—his servility stays at home, at 
the beck of the minister. He un- 
binds the chains of Africa, and helps 
(we trust without meaning it) to 
rivet those of his own country, and 
of Europe.  <As a general truth,— 
(not meaning any undue applica- 
tion in the present instance,) it may 
be affirmed, that there is not a more 
insignificant as well as dangerous 
character crawling between heaven 
and earth, than that of the pretended 
patriot, and philanthropist, who has 
not courage to take the plain reward 
of vice or virtue—who crouches to 
authority, and yet dreads the censure 
of the world, who gives a sneaking 
casting vote on the side of conscience 
only when he can do it with impuni- 
ty,—or else throws the weight of his 
reputation into the scale of his inte- 
rest and the profligacy of others—who 
makes an affectation of principle a 
stalking-horse to his pitiful desire of 
distinction, and betrays a cause, soon- 
er than commit himself. 

** Out upon such half-faced fellow- 
ship.” We have another example of 
trumpery ambition in the person of 
Mr. C. Wynne; who, officious, in- 
defatigable in his petty warfare with 
the abuses of power, is chiefly anxious 


to stand well with those who sanc- 
tion them. He interprets the text 
literally, not to do evil that good may 
come. He is so fearful of the impu- 
tation of the least wrong, that he wil| 
never do or let any one else do the 
greatest right. Summum jus summa 
injuria, has never entered his head. 
He is the dog in the political manger: 
a technical marplot. He takes a sys- 
tematic delight in giving a lift to his 
enemies, and in hampering his friends. 
He is aregular whipper-in on the side 
of opposition, to all those who go. 
but a hairs-breadth beyond his prag- 
matical notions of discretion and 
propriety. He sets up for a ba- 
lance-master of the constitution, and, 
by insisting on its never deviating 
from its erect, perpendicular pos- 
ture, is sure to have it overturned. 
He professes to be greatly scandalized 
at the abuses and corruptions in our 
ancient institutions, which are “ as 
notorious as the sun at noon-cday,” 
and would have them removed— 
but he is much more scendalized at 
those indiscreet persons who bring to 
light any of these notorious abuses, 
in order to have them remedied. Ie 
is more angry at those with whom he 
differs in the smallest iota than at 
those who differ from him fete cals : 
and is at mortal enmity with every 
antiministerial measure that Is not so 
clogged with imbecility and objcc- 
tions as to be impracticable or abso- 
lutely unavailing. He is therefore « 
bad partisan, and does little mischict, 
only because he is little attended to. 
Indeed, his voice is against him. 

I did not much like Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly’s significant, oracular 
way of laying down the law in the 
House :—his_ self-important assump- 
tion of second-hand truths, and his 
impatience of contradiction, as if he 
gave his time to humanity there for 
nothing. He was too solemn a 
speaker: as Garrow was too flippant 
and fluent. The latter appeared to 
have nothing to do but to talk non- 
seuse hy the yard, for the pleasure ot 
exposing himself or being exposed by 
others. He might be said to hold in 
his hand a general retainer for absur- 
dity, and to hold his head up in the 
pillory of his own folly with a very 
unabashed and unblushing gaiety ot 
demeanour. Lawyers, as a general 
rule, are the very worst speakers in 
the House: if there are a few nominal 
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exceptions, it is because they are not 
lawvers. 

1 do not recollect any other speaker 
of importance but Mr. Canning 3 and 
he requires a chapter by himself. 
Thus then I would try to estimate 
him.—The orator and the writer do 
not always belong to the same class 
of intellectual character ; nor is it, I 
think, in general, fair to judge of the 
merit of popular harangues by reduc- 
ing them to the standard of literary 
compositions. Something,—a prcat 
deal,—is to be given to the sudden- 
ness of the emergency, the want of 
preparation, the instantaneous and 
effectual, but passing appeal to indi- 
vidual characters, feelings, and events. 
The speaker has less time allowed 
him to enforce his purpose, and to 
produce the impression he aims at 
than the writer; and he is therefore 
eutitled to produce it by less scrupu- 
lous, by more obvious and fugitive 
means. He must strike the iron while 
itis hot. ‘The blow must be prompt 
and decisive. He must mould the 
convictions and purposes of his hear- 
ers while they are under the influence 
of passion and circumstances,—as the 
glass-blower moulds the vitreous fluid 
with his breath. If he can take the 
popular mind by surprise, and stamp 
on it, while warm, the impression de- 
sired, it is not to be demanded whe- 
ther the same means would have been 
equally successful on cool reflection 
or after the most mature deliberation. 
hat is not the question at issue. At 
a moment's notice, the expert debater 
is able to start some topic, some view 
ot a subject, which answers the pur- 
pose of the moment. He can sug- 
gest a dextrous evasion of his adver- 
saries objections, he knows when to 
seize and take advantage of the im- 
pulse of popular feeling, he is master 
ot the dazzling fence of argument, 
“the punto, the stoceado, the rever- 
‘0, the shifts, and quirks, and palpa- 
ble topics of debate; he can wield 
these at pleasure, and employ them 
to advantage on the spur of the occa- 
‘ion—this is all that can be required 
of him ; for it is all that is necessary, 
and all that he undertakes to do. 
Lhat another could’ bring forward 
more weighty reasons, offer more 
wholesome advice, convey more sound 
-~ extensive information in an inde- 

ite period, is nothing to the pur- 
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ae ; for all this wisdom and knowe 
edge would be of no avail in the sup- 
posed circumstances ; the critical op- 
pe for action would be lost, 
vefore any use could be made of it. 
The one thing needful in public 
speaking is not to say what is best, 
but the best that can be said in a 
given time, place, and circumstance. 
The great qualification therefore of a 
leader in debate (as of a leader in 
fight) is presence of mind: he who 
has not this, wants every thing, and 
he who has it, may be forgiven al- 
most all other deficiencies. The cur 
reut coin of his discourses may be 
light and worthless in itself; but if it 
is always kept bright and ready for 
immediate use, it will pass unques- 
tioned ; and the public voice will 
affix to his name the praise of a sharp- 
witted, able, fluent, and eloquent 
speaker. We “no further seek his 
merits to disclose, or scan his frailties 
in their brief abode,”—the popular 
ear and echo of popular applause. 
What he says may be trite, pert, 
shallow, contradictory, false, un- 
founded, and sophistical; but it was 
what was wanted for the occasion, 
and it told with those who heard it. 
Let it stop there, and all is well. The 
rest is forgotten ; nor is it worth re- 
membering. 

But Mr. Canning has an ill habit of 
printing his speeches: and 1 doubt 
whether the same oratorical privi- 
leges can be extended to printed 
speeches; or to this gentleman's 
speeches in general, even though they 
should not be printed. Whether af- 
terwards committed to the press or 
not, they have evidently, I think, been 
first committed, with great care, to 
paper or to memory. They have all. 
the marks, and are chargeable with 
all the malice prepense of written com- 
positions. They are not occasional 
effusions, but set harangues. They 
are elaborate impromptus; deeply 
concerted and highly polished pieces 
of extempore ingenuity. The repar- 
tee has been conceived many months 
before the luckless observation which 
gives ostensible birth to. it 3 and an. 
argument woven intoadebate is sure 


to be the counterpart or ii -enl 0 
some worn-out sophism,.of several 


years’ s Mr, Canning ig not 
sO properly an orator, as an, anneny ae 
citing his own compositions. He fore- 
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sees (without much of the spirit of 
prophecy) what will, may, or can be 
said on some well-conned subject ; 
and gets up, by anticipation, a tissue 
of excellent good conceits, indifferent 
bad arguments, classical quotations, 
and showy similes, which he cortrives, 
by a sort of rhetorical join-hand, to 
tack on to some straggling observa- 
tion dropped by some Honourable 
Member ;—and so goes on, with fold- 
ed arms and sonorous voice, neither 
quickened nor retarded, neither ele- 
vated nor depressed by “the hear 
him’s that now rise on the one side, or 
are now echoed from the other ;”— 
never diverted into laughing gaiety, 
never hurried into uncontrolable pas- 
sion—till he is regularly delivered in 
the course of the same number of 
hours of the labour of weeks or 
months. ‘To those who are inthe se- 
cret of the arts of debating, who are 
versed in the complicated tactics of 
parliamentary common-place, there 
is nothing very mysterious in the pro- 
cess, though it startles the uninitiated. 
The fluency, the monotony, the un- 
impressible, imposing style of his elo- 
cution,—* swinging slow with sullen 
roar,” like the alternate oscillation of 
a pendulum—afraid of being thrown 
off his balance—never trusting himself 
with the smallest inflection of tone or 
manner from the impulse of the mo- 
ment,—all shew that the speaker re- 
lies on the tenaciousness of his me- 
mory, not on the quickness and ferti- 
lity of his invention. Mr. Canning, 
J apprehend, never answered aspeech: 
he answers, or affects to answer some 
observation in a speech, and then 
manufactures a long tirade out of his 
own *‘mother-wit and arts well-known 
before.” He caps an oration, as 
school-boys cap verses; and gets up 
his oracular responses, as Sidrophel 
and Whackum did theirs, by having 
met with his customers of old. From 
that time he has the debate entirely 
in his own hands, and exercises over 
it “* sole sovereign sway and master- 
dom.” One of these spontaneous 
mechanical sallies of his resembles a 
voluntary played on a barrel-organ: 
it is a kind of Panharmonic display 
of wit and wisdom—such as Mr. 
Canning possesses! The amplest 
stores of his mind are unfolded to 
their inmost source—the classic Jore, 


the historie page, the philosophic 





doubt, the sage reply, the sprightly 
allusion, the delicate irony, the hap- 
py turning of a period or insinuation 
of a paragraph with senatorial digni- 
ty and Ovidian b perc y all here 
concocted, studied, revised, varnished 
over, till the sense aches at their 
glossy beauty and sickens at hopeless 
perfection. Our modern orator’s 
thoughts have heen declared by some 
to have allthe elegance of the antique; 
I should say, they have only the fra- 
gility and smoothness of plaster-cast 
copies! 

If I were compelled to characterize 
Mr, Canning’s style by a single trait, 
I should say that he is a mere paro- 
dist in Verse or prose, in reasoning or 
in wit. He transposes arguments as 
he does images, and makes sophistry 
of the one, and burlesque of the 
other. ‘* What’s serious, he turns to 
farce.” This is perhaps, not art in 
him, so much as nature. The speci- 
fic levity of his mind causes it to sub- 
sist best in the rarified atmosphere 
of indifference and scorn: it attaches 
most interest and importance to the 
slight and worthless. There is a 
striking want of solidity and keep- 
ing in this person’s character. The 
frivolous, the equivocal, is his delight 
—the element in which he speaks, 
and writes, and has his being, as an 
orator and poet. By applying to low 
and contemptible objects the lan- 
guage or ideas which have been ap- 
propriated to high and swelling con- 
templations, he reduces the latter to 
the same paltry level, or renders the 
former doubly ridiculous. On the 
same principle, or from not feeling 
the due force and weight of different 
things, as they affect cither the ima- 
prstie or the understanding, he 

rings the slenderest and most evan- 
escent analogies to bear out the most 
important conclusions ; _ establishes 
some fact in history by giving it the 
form of an idle interrogation, like a 
school boy declaiming on he knows 
not what ; and thinks to overturn the 
fixed. sentiment of a. whole people by 
an. interjection of surprize at what 
he knows to be unavoidable and un- 
answerable, There .is none of the 
gravity of the statesman, of the en- 
thusiasm of the patriot, the impatient 
zeal of the partizan, in Mr. Canning. 


We distinguish, through. the, disguise 
of ta, declamation, or the affec- 
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tation of personal consequence, only 
the elegant trifler, the thoughtless 
epigrammatist, spreading “a windy 
fan of painted plumes,” to catch the 
breath of popular applause, or to flut- 
ter in the tainted breeze of court-fa- 
vour. “ As those same plumes, so 
seems he vain and light,”—never ap- 
plying his hand to useful action, or 
his mind to sober truth. <A thing’s 
being evident, is to him a reason for 
attempting to falsify it: its being 
right is a reason for straining every 
nerve to evade or defeatitat all events. 
It might appear, that with him in- 
version is the order of nature. Tri- 
fles Hglt as air, are” to his under- 
standing, “ confirmations strong as 
proofs ot holy writ:” and he winks 
aid shuts his apprehension up to the 
most solemn and momentous truths 
as ross and vulgar errors. His poli- 
tical creed is of an entirely fanciful 
aud fictitious texture—a kind of mo- 
ral, religious, political, and senti- 
nicntal filligre-work: or it is made 
up of monstrous pretexts, and idle 
shadows, and spurious theories, and 
mock-alarms. Hence his gravest 
reasonings have very much an air of 
concealed irony ; and it might some- 
times almost be suspected that, by his 
partial, loose, and unguarded so- 
plisms, he meant to abandon the very 
cause he professes to magnify and ex- 
tol.” It is indeed, his boast, his 
pride, his pleasure, ‘* to make the 
worse appear the better reason ;” 
which he does with the pertness of 
a school-boy, and the effrontery of a 
prostitute: he assuines indecent pos- 
tures in the debate, confounds the 
sense Of right and wrong by his li- 
centious disregard of both, puts ho- 
lesty out of countenance by the fa- 
‘nilarity of his proposals, makes a 
Jest of principle, —* takes the rose 
irom the fair forehead of a virtuous 
Cause, and plants'a blister there.”— 

lhe House-of Lords ‘does not at 
Present display much of the aristo- 


craey of talent. ‘Ihe scene is by¥ no’ 


means so amusing or drathatic here 
‘sin the House of Commons. Every 
speaker seeths to claim his privilese of 


Peerage in the awful attentton of ‘his’ 
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* 
auditors, which is granted while there 
is any reasonable hope of a return: 
but it is not easy to hear Lord Gren- 
ville repeat the same thing regularly 
four times over, in different words— 
to listen to the Marquis of Wellesley 
who never lowers his voice for four 
hours from the time he begins, nor 
utters the commonest syllable in a 
tone below that in which Pierre 
curses the Senate.—Lord Holland 
might have other pretensions to ala- 
crity of mind than an impediment of 
speech, and Lord Liverpool might ine 
troduce less of the vis inertiw of office 
into his official harangues than he 
does. Lord Ellenborough was great 
“in the extremity of an oath.” Lord 
Eldon, “ his face ’twixt tears and 
smiles contending,” never loses his 
place or his temper. It isa pity to 
see Lord Erskine sit silent, who was 
once a popular and powerful speaker ; 
and when he does get up to speak, 
you wish he had said nothing. This 
nobleman, the other day, on his re- 
turn to Scotland after an absence of 
fitty years, made a striking speech on 
the instinctive and indissoluble at- 
tachment of all persons to the coun- 
try where they are born,—which he 
considered as an innate and unerring 
principle of the human mind; and, 
in expatiating on the advantages of 
patriotism, argued, by way of illus- 
tration, that if it were not for this 
original dispensation of Providence, 
attaching, and, as it were, rooting 
every one to the spot where he was 
bred and born,—civil society could 
never have existed, nor mankind have 
been reclaimed from the barbarous 
and wandering way of life, to which 
they were in the first instance addic- 
ted! How these persons should be- 
come attached by habit to places 
where it appears, from their vagabond 
dispositions, they never stayed at all, 
is an over-sight of the speaker which 
remains unexplained. On the same 
océasion, the learned Lord, in order 
to produce an effect, observed that 
when, advancing farther north, he 


should come to the old play ground | 


near his father’s mansion, where he 
used to play at ball when a child, his 
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sensations would be of a most affect- 
ing description. This is possible ; 
but his Lordship returned homewards 
the next day, thinking, no doubt, he 
had anticipated all the sentiment ot 
the situation. This puts one in mind 
of the story one has heard of Tom 
Sheridan, who told his father he had 


The Garden— The Cider Cellar. 
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been down to the bottom of a coal- 
pit. “Then, you are a fool, Tom,” 
said the father-—“< Why so, Sir?” 
—‘* Because,” said the other, « jt 
would have answered all the same 
purpose to have said you had heen 
down !” PZ 








THE GARDEN. 
SUGGESTED: BY THE GERMAN OF BINDEMANN. 


A Garden lies in solemn peace, 
Where shadows fall from cypress trees ; 
Within its bounds life’s noises cease ; 
The drowsy here may sleep at ease: 
Morn, noon, and night, incessantly, 
The Gardener toils, whom none can spy! 
«« A pensive, yet a happy place "— 
The turf is green, the walks are still ; 
Here weed and flower, with equal grace, 
Rest upon each little hill: 
And when with life’s long road opprest, 
How sweet is this fair Garden’s rest ! _ 
Vast are this Garden’s planted grounds— 
So it hath been, and so it must ; 

And countless are its mossy mounds, 
Where precious seed lies deep in dust: 
When they have ceased more seed to bring, 

Then from the mounds the flowers shall spring ! 














THE CIDER CELLAR. 


I read with much pleasure, in Tue 
Lonvon Macazine, a delightful pa- 
per entitled, Recollections of the South 
Sea House. There was a fine antique 
air about it which became the sub- 
ject: the characters were sketched 
with delicacy, and their foibles and 
good qualities drawn out in the truest 
spirit of humanity. I was carried 
hack at once into the days when 
Steele, and Addison, and Garth, were 
flesh and blood like ourselves. Now 
they are mere names:--and names, in- 
deed, of little power or interest, except 
with elderly gentlemen like oe 
who still entertain a respect for what 
was venerable in childhood ; and who 
do not readily consent to float up and 
down, backwards and forwards, on 
the varying tide of literary opinion. 

There is something pleasant to me 
in the circumstance of an essay touch- 
ing upon, or even being dated from, 
a particular spot in London. It iden- 
tifies the writer, as it were, with the 





town; and gives him an authority to 
discuss any thing metropolitan.—It 
is an advantageous record too of the 
place itself. For my own part, I 
never go by Will’s, or the Grecian, 
without thinking of former times, 
when the wits and the learned 
were wont to assemble there ; and, 
though the first has assumed a new- 
fangled appearance, and is called an 
« Hotel,” I have, more than once, 
sat there invoking the spirits of those 
famous essayists, who have conferred 
on it immortality. I have even mixed 
in the bustle at Batson’s, and eaten 
a steak at Dolly’s, on the strength ot 
their old reputations.—What a his- 
tory would any one of those places 
furnish !—What quips, and cranks, 
and jests ;—what learned debates and 
rich colloquies have been had there ! 
—What wine has been spilt!—W hat 
ink !—Now, the Grecian and Will's 
are the mere haunts of lawyers. The 
learned and the witty have been 
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Jriven westward: where sword- 
knots, and smiles, and ruffles were 
once seen, there is nothing now visible 
hut the sallow visages of barristers 
and attorneys ;—and the silence of 
the spot is broken only by the rustling 
of papers, or an occasional call for a 
pint of port! 

Among the celebrated places of re- 
sort in London, there is one of which 
no notice has been hitherto taken, 
rue Crper Cetiar. A few years ago 
| was in the habit of frequenting it ; 
and it was, then, I was told, rather 
on the decline: still, however, it was 
a pleasant place, pleasantly frequent- 
ed; and it is worthy of some notice, 
as well on account of its own accom- 
modations, as of the merit of its com- 
pany. 

The Cider Cellar is situate in 
Maiden-lane, Covent Garden. It runs 
under ground, and is conspicuous at 
uight for its bright lamp, which blazes 
betore the entrance, and shows you 
the Cellar, yawning like a brillant 
Tartarus, beneath. There is some- 
thing very inviting, particularly in 
winter, in the aspect of the place. It 
las an air of warmth about it. There 
\s a broad flight of stairs with quiver- 
ing lights at the bottom,—and strong 
handsome ropes at the sides, to en- 
courage and assist the timid in their 
descent, and to enable those whose 
heads are weaker than the ale to re- 
ascend in safety.—Thus much for the 
exterior. The imside (or the Cellar) 
consists of one room only,—rather 
spacious, but very low ; entirely un- 
ornamented, and having about five 
tables, and a proper number of easy 
arm chairs, for the accommodation 
of the guests. It is -open during 
the whole evening, till midnight, but 
‘t Is not much frequented till nine 
or ten o'clock. At twelve the doors 
we shut against further in-comings, 
—and the landlord is punctual and 
inexorable. ‘The delicacies to he met 
with there, are, a Welch rabbit, eggs 
poached and boiled, cider, porter, ale, 
and stronger liquors ;—the eatables 
= good and very cheap, and the ale, 
‘he porter, and the cider “excellent. 
his, at least, was the case a few 
Years ago. , 
lar po Mequenters of the: Cider’ Cel- 
T merly consisted principally of 

emplars—men in’ the army—an oc 
cL nondl tradesinan, who ‘had left his 
“op and his wife, to enjoy an hour 
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of luxury with a cigar—a parson or 
two—a middle-aged single man, who 
seemed to have plenty of leisure on 
his hands—some beaux, who dropped 
in from the theatres about half past 
eleven—and two or three stray mem- 
bers of Parliament. There was even 
a Lord to be seen there now and then 
—though I never met him but twice. 

The subjects discussed at the Cider 
Cellar were those which occur usual« 
ly at Coffee-houses ; but they were 
discussed more generally, and with 
less ceremony—each person taking 
his share in the debate, although he 
might not, perhaps, form one of the 
company which originally started the 
question. Politics, law, theatrical cri- 
ticism, science, the belles lettres,— 
all were handled in a pleasant, and 
sometimes ingenious way; andcatches 
and glees,and merry songs were sung, 
after midnight, with a joviality that 
would have excited the admiration 
of Mr. Justice Shallow himself.— 

At the head of the principal table 
was (and I believe still is) a large 
arm-chair, which conferred on who- 
soever sat therein, the dignity of 
chairman during the evening. It was 
usually occupied by a short, stout, 
elderly gentleman, who looked like a 
clergyman. Whether he was so or 
not I will not pretend to say; but he 
wore a black coat and waistcoat, and 
powder in his hair: he had a broad 
ruddy face, a smiling bold eye, and 
never, to my knowledge (or seldom) 
ventured upon an oath. He was @ 
talkative person ; not very profound 
to be sure, but he had some stock of 
anecdote, which he dealt out very 
willingly and deliberately for the be- 
nefit of the company. He was even 
eloquent about trials at the Old Bai- 
ley, and discoursed of executions with 
much edifying nonchalance. I have 
seen the old man chirp over his third 
glass of brandy and water, in a wa 
that did one’s heart good. He usual« 
ly limited himself to three lasses, 
but occasionally, when the cellar was 
full, and the company agreeable, he 
would say, “ William! I think I must 
have a /ee-tle drop more brandy to 
night.” He then would look at the 
clock, and button an additional but- 
ton of his’ coat, as though he meant 
ofily to stay a short time longer :—if 
sv, he ‘sometimes deceived hi self. 
This gentleman’ was us gobd, to t 
full, as a copy of Burn’s Justice. f 
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have heard him discuss criminal law 
in the most undaunted manner with 
one actually in the commission. He 
would smile, and affect to expound in 
a lower tone of voice, and say, “ cer- 
tainly,” and then dispute the very 
point: or he would appeal to one of 
the company in the most candid way, 
—and, after all, adhere to his own 
opinions with a resolution truly ex- 
emplary. He seemed as though he 
would have stuck to the established 
religion, or any other system, (if it 
had been worth his while) with the 
undeviating firmness of a partizan. 
He would have made a good subal- 
tern, and would no more have seen 
beyond the vision of his leader than 
Ventidius. 

Next to the clergyman might be 
seen a handsome gentleman-like man, 
with an Irish aceent. He expatiated 
on most topics—but politics aud law 
seemed his especial delight. He would 
say twice as much as any one of the 
company ou either of those subjects, 
and sometimes he was almost elo- 
quent. He was more of a rhetori- 
cian than skilled in logic ; for, though 
he fenced pretty well in argument, 
he was ingenious rather than solid: 
his thoughts lay a good deal upon the 
surface, but he could collect them 
readily. He was one of those men 
who can say clever things upon a 
subject which another originates ; he 
tossed about the ball of debate, rather 
than carried it further:—he never 
let it slip in order to bring it up again 
by some profound observation, which 
would give it a new course, or induce 
some one else to handle it in a differ- 
ent manner. He had, in short, nothing 
creative or speculative in his mind ; 
but he was quick and decisive; and 
generally, except in matters of taste, 
on the right side of the question. 

Opposite to the Irish gentleman, 
sate a portly person, with a strik- 
ing intelligent countenance, a keen 
eye, an abrupt peculiarity of manner. 
He had not so much of anecdote as 
the clergyman, and he was less inge- 
nious in debate than the Irishman; but 
he had a clearer, and stronger mind 
than either: he saw the truth wherever 
it was, and followed it--and he was not 
to be turned aside either by quibble, 
or ingenuity. I never knew.a man 
who disdained ornament of ail sorts 
so much. He saw how well he could 
work his way without it, and con- 


cluded therefore, rashly, that it was 
contemptible, and useless. He was 
a great dealer in facts, and, within a 
certain limit, his intellect was perfect. 
He had not much taste for art or ele- 
gant literature, as may be supposed ; 
but he had certainly a relish for wit, 
and he possessed a dry humour, ap- 
proaching to sarcasm, which sat well 
upon him, and lighted up mirth in the 
eyes of his associates. He had one 
defect—namely, an address which, to 
strangers, appeared rude, aud over- 
bearing ; but, he was much liked by 
those who knew him well; and, wn- 
der a cold aspect, he had a heart that 
would have done honour to any ex- 
terior in the world. May he continue 
to smoke his cigar, and enjoy himself 
for these thousand years to come! 

In company with this Achilles, 
came his Patroclus, a slighter and 
shorter man; good natured, and un- 
assuming, though a little pertinacious 
at times; nice in his distinctions ot 
palatable things ; sometimes amused 
with, and sometimes shrinking trom, 
the rubs of his companion; who, how- 
ever, in matters where the senses 
were concerned referred to him as 
to an oracle, front whose sentence 
there could be no appeal. 

Near the above-mentioned persons, 
irequently sate a tall, spare, elderly 
man, who looked like a merchant, or 
a stock-broker. He was well versed 
in figures and polities ; and amused 
himself regularly with one pint ot 
ale, and the newspaper, and vanished 
regularly at eleven o'clock. Cin- 
derella had an hour more permitted 
to her,—but perhaps the gentleman 

ras married. There was a certain 
coldness about him that did not be- 
come the room. On entering the place, 
most people, of course, calculated on 
leavmg the frost behind them—but 
there he was ever, near the fire, stiff, 
unthawed, and silent— the male 
Niobe of the Cider Cellar. This mat 
was evidently an economist; he never 
committed himself, nor fatigued 0- 
thers. If he had not wisdom, he was 
at least free from folly—He was not 
very pleasant ; but I must say, in his 
behalf, that he never wasted cither 
his speech or his ale. , 

What a contrast to’ the last mer- 
tioned was the weather-beaten, sol- 
dier-looking man, opposite to him: 
His voice was as deep and as rough 
as the blast of December, but there 
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was a plain good-nature about his 
countenance that pleased me. Whe- 
ther he sipped his gin and water, or 
puffed away his cigar, he seemed to 
be thinking of past times.—Of India, 
perhaps—East or West—of march- 
ings, and countermarchings—of the 
bivouack—of the battle—of thecamp, 
or the winter quarters! Now and 
then he would rise from this dream- 
ing of the mind, and ask the news of 
the day, or join in a catch, or sing a 
jovial song, or a mirthful one, with 
muscles of the most deadly placidity. 
He was a perfect contrast to the mer- 
chant, and yet both were serious, si- 
lent men—the first from constitution, 
I suspect—and the last from circum- 
stances. 

I could name many others, but 
these were the most prominent cha- 
racters—the pillars of the Cellar. 
The rest may be spoken of en masse. 
Yet was there a little clever man, 
with a lively look, full of wicked 
mirth, and sincerely fond of the ale: 
another with a thoughtful, contem- 
plative eye, that Plato might have 
worn; and a third, sensitive and se- 
rious, who I have heard turned out 
to be a poet, or something almost as 
bad: he did not become the Cellar, for 
he drank but little, and never smoak- 
ed—yet he could prompt another to 
a joke now and then, and enjoy a 
pun as much as his fellows. 

Besides these, there were shoals of 
beaux, and crowds of critics from the 
theatres—gentlemen who were pay- 
ing their yearly visit to London, and 
lawyers soliciting bills in Parliament. 

You might know the man of fa- 
shion, partly by his dress, but princi- 
pally by a certain supercilious air, 
which led him to sneer at the subject 
in dispute, or perhaps the method of 
handling it, as vulgar and not to be 
endured. He never entered into the 
debate, for a metaphor would have 
puzzled him, and a paradox would 
have been considered as a personal 
affront. He came there merely to 
look at the natives ; paid’ indolently 
for the liquor which he did not taste, 
and gave all the change to the waiter. 

lhe critic was not so generous: he 


knew better the value of ale and ar-. 


gument. He could smile at a repar- 
tee, and cut a joke himself, or even 
make aretort. He knew the stature 
of every actor, mind and body,—his 
eye, his tone, his action. He read all 
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the new publications, and some of the 
old ones. If he referred to a news- 
roe it was merely to see what 
»00ks were announced, and what was 
to be seen the following evening at 
the theatre. He did not say much, 
for what he had principally to say 
must be in print the following morn- 
ing, and it was enough to speak 
through the press. At a distance 
from him you might see some humble 
tradesmen, or young men of various 
callings, too modest themselves to 
speak, but listening with extended 
eyes, and mouths wide open,—tull of 
smoke and admiration. 

The Templars, and men from the 
Inns of Court, were pleasant, inge- 
nious, facetious, or grave, as the sub- 
jects required. ‘They were between 
the vulgarities of high and low life: 
they had neither the poverty of dress 
which marks the one, nor did the 
wear the thread-bare opinions which 
disgrace the other. They came there 
to enjoy themselves, and not to look 
either up or down on the company as- 
sembled. — The country solicitors 
were more busy with less right to be 
so. They had been all day within 
the pale of Saint Stephen’s, until they 
seemed to have caught the infection, 
and come away full of the importance 
of debate. They talked in favour of 
the landed interests, and freely dis- 
cussed the corn-laws, — quibbling, 
and coinciding, and differing, and 
laughing boisterously about every 
thing in its turn ;—full of mirth, 
gleaned from the rustics, and of learn- 
ing collected at their book societies, 
they put forth each, alternately—the 
wonder of one party, and the jest of 
the other. They had ingrafted Lon- 
don manners upon their country stock, 
till it was scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish either. The apple may thrive 
upon the stock of the crab, but the 
homely simplicities of rural life are of 
a different genus from the artificial 
politeness of the town. 

And now I have little or nothing 
more to say. I have told what the 
Cider Cellar was—years ago. Now, 
perhaps, time, so fond of working 
changes, has wrought some altera- 
tions there. Perhaps the porter is 
less “up:” perhaps the cider is dis- 
pirited. Yet wherefore should I 
suspect it to be thus ?>—No ; the cur- 
rent of conversation may be inter- 
rupted, but the ale, I doubt not, 
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tlows as freely as ever. Cigars are as 
plentiful, and eggs as fresh as in the 
year 1812. If any thing has fallen 
off, it is, I suspect, the company: it 
may have become less numerous, or 
less good. Man, like other gregarious 
animals, is fond of shifting from spot 
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to spot.—If it be, indeed, that the 
cider cellar is deserted, let me recom. 
mend to you, Mr. Editor, and half a 
dozen of your lively colleagues, to 
meet there once a week, and I have 
little doubt but the place will flourish 
and soon be as pleasant as ever. 
Pomanuus. 








LICHTENBERG'S DESCRIPTIONS OF HOGARTH’S WORKS. 
No. II. 


RAKES PROGRESS. 
Plate J. 


Before I commence my explanation 
of this series of Plates, so replete with 
humour, wit, and knowledge of the 
human character, it will be proper to 
premise a few remarks upon the word 
Rake itself. We Germans usually 
translate it Liederlicher, and, indeed, 
every rake is Kin Liederlicher, (disso- 
lute person) but it is not every Lie- 
derlicher that is arake. For Die Lie- 
derlichieit: (dissoluteness) may, like 
poetry, be divided into separate 
classes,—and, what is rather extra- 
ordinary, the classes are pretty near- 
ly the same in regard to each. The 
lite of a rake may be said to belong to 
the /yrical division—A genuine rake 
drinks, games, We. : 
pills and potions, as school-boys talk 
of barley-sugar; he turns day into 
night, and night into day. He is 
continually engaged in an offensive 
war against lamps ; and, in cudgeling 
or being cudgeled, with the watch. 
tle ruins innocent creatures who love 
him, and tights with men whose ho- 
nour he has injured. He throws 
away both money and money’s-worth, 
whether it belong to himself or other 
people,—sometimes himself too into 
the bargain. In doing all this he 
seeks the acquisition of honour: it 
may therefore, by chance, happen, 
that he, after all, becomes a good and 
useful member of society: all that is 
wanted tor this metamorphosis, is, that 
his notions of honour should change 
before he is himself worn-out or 
extinguished. But a dissolute scoun- 
drei, on the contrary, has not the 
least notion of honour. The latter 
recounts but few of his adventures ; 
he is careless of fame,—while all the 
actions of the former are principally 
undertaken to the intent that they 








he talks of 


may be recorded in newspapers, and 
spoken of at routes. It is pretended 
that since the invention of brandy 
(the true spiritus Brunonis, or Brown's 
spirit) which enables people to pur- 
chase a transitory elevation above 
the rest of their fellow mortals, at a 
trifling expence, this class of blades 
of spirit has been considerably on the 
increase. Hogarth’s rake, however, 
is not thorough-bred: there isa cross 
in him: he has a mixture of the 
scoundrel in his blood. 

The father of our hero was a rich, 
miserly, old, curmudgeon, named 
Rakewell ; an appellation which, in 
his case, can be deemed appropriate 
only by considering the word rake as 
the synonym of scrape. This name, 
along with all the wealth he had been 
all his life raking together, is now, at 
his death, turned over to his hopeful 
heir, Rakewell I1.—the lad whom we 
behold in this Print with the milksop 
face. But the youth affixes a very 
different meaning to the name Rake- 
well; and the new signification will 
play the devil with the old treasures. - 

The moment which Hogarth has 
selected for representation in this first 
plate, is that eventful instant, soon 
after the death of the old man, when 
the young squire is admitted for the 
first time into the sanctum sanctorum 
of the deceased. This place is a com- 
pound of treasury, lumber room, 
counting-house, and archive-cham- 
ber. Itis evident, that the person 
who has here buried so much wealth, 
has not been long buried himself, for 
preparations for the mourning are ac- 
tively going forward. He is not yet 
buried, for the Upholsterer on the 
ladder is employed in hanging with 
black the room in which the body is 
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to lie in state; and another indivi- 
dual is kneeling to take the dimen- 
sions of the sable trappings in which 
the young heir intends to walk about 
in state. Upon a heavy old fashioned 
chair, that seems to be some ancient 
relique deposited in this sanctuary, 
is a bulky roll of black cloth, most 
probably intended for the Upholsterer 
on the ladder—as it is not likely that 
this light-hearted heir to thousands 
would raourn in such stuff. Thus 
the tomb, wherein the riches of no- 
bles and the plunder of cits have been 
buried, without any distinction, as in 
a common church-yard, and have 
been sleeping in expectation of their 
release for the last half century ; as 
well as the heir who has been anx- 
iously looking forward to their resur- 
rection, are both now about to be de- 
corated with the trappings of woe. 
“Let the devil wear black,” says 
Shakspeare ! 

The signal for the release of the 
imprisoned has not been delayed: 
each coffin is already burst, each grave 
already opened. Gold and silver, and 
old iron, and bags containing thou- 
sands, peep from their dungeons, and 
hail the new seen day: documents on 
parchment, papers, inventories, bonds, 
mortgages, leases, and a long et cetera, 
roll down and are at the feet of their 
deliverer, flutter around his knees, 
and crawl beneath his tread! Even 
the guineas that have been slumber- 
ing next the ceiling, obey the mighty 
summons, and descend in a golden 
shower. Only some old wigs, shoes 
and boots, broken jugs, cups and 
bottles, a hat-box, a street-lanthorn, 
a great-coat of Dr. Johnson’s cut, 
seem unwilling to come forward, as if 
already conscious of the untoward 
doom awaiting them. 

b. Here then, now stands our hero, 
(Thomas Rakewell,—with his youth- 
tuland healthy, yet somewhat vacant 
countenance. We should certainly 
be disposed to say, that he was by 
ature more of the simpleton than the 
rascal, did we see his face by itself; 
but the presence of two females al- 
ters the business very materially.— 
Duo cum faciunt idem non est idem. 
The history connected with their in- 
troduction, is as follows. The lad is 
Just arrived from Oxford, where he 
has been doing all that is expressed 
at the Universities by the comprehen- 
sive term studying. The sound that 
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has awakened the parchment deeds, 
has also summoned hither this couple 
of aprons, both of which contain 
documents that may truly be called 
opuscula academica. One of them bes 
longs to the mother, the other to the 
daughter. The former is filled with 
manuscripts of true love; the latter 
contains the fruits of over-belief—an 
embryo sketch that may in time be- 
come a Rakewell III. The studies 
of our young spark have been attend- 
ed with serious consequences to the 
poor, and, (as we shall afterwards 
discover) good-hearted, honest, and 
faithful creature, who is standing 
weeping by the door. The unaffect- 
ed grief of the girl is well expressed; 
but she is much too old, on might, 
and ought to have been handsomer: 
the analyzer of beauty, however, was 
by no means successful in depicting it. 
It must be observed, too, that she is 
weeping, in the truest sense of the 
word—not crying,—for here we per- 
ceive the deepest sorrow and afflic- 
tion--seeking, but without much suc- 
cess, to relieve themselves by a few 
silent tears. Her face does not ex- 
press childish grief, but a profound 
and heart-felt agony that lies heavy 
in her bosom. I said that she was 
weeping in the real sense of the word 
—and it is necessary to give this as- 
surance, for, at times, the sex, as is 
well known, are skilful in employing 
tears of a different sort, intended not 
so much to relieve sorrow as to pro- 
duce it. This however, is not the 
case here. 

This female’s name is Sarah Young ; 
as may be seen by examining the ex- 
tensive collection of love-letters, 
which the mother is holding in her 
apron. The romance must either 
have been very much spun out, or 
have been played off at a furious rate. 
We can read a direction to Oxford ; 
the formula dearest life (a mere pre- 
missis premittendis instead of Madam); 
and lastly, the words to marry you. 
The artist has expressed the rest by 
blank paper—than which the words 
in the original had probably no more 
meaning. Thus we find that the 
graceless dog has been promising 
marriage ; and we can also see a ring 
in the girl's hand. She is holding it 
up to him as a memento of his pro- 
mise: but the days of promise-mak~ 
ing are over, in consequence of which 
her arm has sunk in despondency 
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against her deserted—so faithlessly 
deserted side! The youth is, how- 
ever, disposed to honour her notes 
with his purse, and he reaches out to 
her his protest accompanied with a 
handful of guineas. “1 am_ sorry 
child,’—(not dearest life)—* that 
you are, as I perceive, in a certain 
situation: but that too, is, as you 
may perceive, the case with myself. 
Heie is something for your trouble 
and kindness. There are many more 
young men to be found in Oxford— 
one does not know but—there, take 
the money, or I shall pay it to the 
overseers, and then you will get no- 
thing.” We may easily suppose that 
some such words as these have issued 
from his open mouth. But his gold 
is rejected—by the daughter at least, 
that is certain. She no more attempts 
to take the money than the tne 
statue upon a monument holds out its 
hand for the fee, paid to the Verger 
who has been explaining it. The 
mother too, although not much of a 
statue, seems equally indifferent to 
it. Fists bent like hers, and seconded 
by such a countenance, take no mo- 
ney ;—no more does such an elbow 
which may be said to be the very 
symbol of repulsion. “ What, rascal,” 
exclaims she, “ do you value the 
honour of my daughter at this rate ;” 
a speech that, judging from her air, 
we may suppose to be accompanied 
with a storm of imprecations and pro- 
phetic denunciations, which, for this 
once, will be exactly fulfilled—how 
much to the benefit of virtue and mo- 
rality let experience prove. This fe- 
male has rings upon three out of the 
four of her fingers which are visible : 
she has put them on probably by way 
of dressing herself out for a visit, 
which she expected to turn out more 
adbvauhombeldiie than it has,—and also 
to shew that she and her daughter are 
not reduced to sink their claims in an 
acceptance of money. 

The young gentleman is listening to 
her invectives with great sang froid; 
stretching out his arin like a direction 

post, and with as little feeling. But 
« who can forget what is due to ho- 
nour, to love, and to innocence, is yet 
so considerate as to recollect what 
may facilitate the tailor’s employ- 
ment: he therefore carefully holds 
back his coat that it may not impede 
the measuring process. I have al- 
ways heard that those tailors are the 


worst workmen, who have the a 
pearance of shoemakers: if the ob. 
servation is correct, this fellow must 
be a bungler indeed, for he looks, 
every inch of him, like a cobler. One 
perceives playing around his brow 
and lips, a something of theosophical 
apocalyptical light, —a beatification 
that rarely, I Ca visits the coun- 
tenance of a tailor, although it may, 
by chance, wander ultra crepidam— 
among other professions than that of 
St. Crispin. This man is evidently 
of the elect few, who, after a discount 
of 50 per cent, had their bills dis- 
charged in this lumber-hole by the 
deceased; and our Thomas, who 
here dismisses his dearest lifv, never- 
theless retains the theosophist, for the 
present, as his tradesman, out of filial 
respect! 

Directly behind our hero, and in 
immediate contact with the coat 
which he is holding back, stands a 
table covered with documents, upon 
which are served up, two dishes—an 
inkstand, and a bag of guineas—both 
of which are well-known to a guest 
who avails himself of the opportunity 
afforded him by the little dispute 
upon the subject of honour and dis- 
grace, which his host is now main- 
taining with his dearest lijv,—to help 
himself out of one of the best dishes— 
being not exactly certain whether he 
will be invited to partake of it. This 
consummately prudent visitor is, be- 
youd all doubt, one of the most ex- 
pressive heads that Hogarth ever 
drew. He is not, as Gilpin pretends, 
employed in taking an inventory of 
the treasures, and merely counting 
out the money: he is evidently relat- 
ed to Dame Justice—an attorney or 
something of that kind ; for under his 
right arm he carries the green baize 
bag, which infallibly serves to denote 
this class of men. .In this bag they 
carry about their papers, and it here 
serves to carry off something more 
solid than paper. How was it possible 
for Gilpin to imagine, that the owner 
of it was contented with only chinking 
the gold of another, and revelling in 
imagination on the abstract idea ot 
wealth! The notion of itself is excel- 
lent, but too refined for our artist, 
who is more remarkable for the cor- 
rectness and force, than for the deli- 
cacy of his feeling. No! the fellow 
is a knave :—did his handling of the 
guineas proceed from a pure esthetic 
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taste for gold, there had undoubtedly 
been more of poetical ardour in his 
look ;—whereas, these pettifogging 
eyes are evidently keeping watch, 
while the hand is committing the 
theft. We may be assured that he 
steals with perfect legal security,— 
with foresight, and with the aid of a 
lea m reserve. 

Although old Rakewell is dead, it 
is chiefly with him that the artist now 
brings us acquainted ; and he still 
lives in his portrait over the chimney, 
and in the sordid penuriousness dis- 
played through the whole chamber. 
The use which Hogarth here makes 
of the picture is truly excellent : how 
ingeniously too has he contrived to 
inform us that this is the old man’s 
portrait, by placing on the mantel of 
the chimney-piece the identical fur 
cap! The spectacles that hang there 
were those of the careful and scrupu- 
lous gold-weigher ; and the crutches 
were his legs: these latter are of un- 
equal length, probably because their 
owner was lame principally on one 
side. Here then, Hogarth means to 
say, was he wont to sit ;—here did 
he place his legs when he reposed in 
his chair;—and here used to hang his 
eye-crutches, at such times as he 
weighed his guineas merely in his 
brain. He enlightened his darkness, 
when absolutely necessary, with a 
candle’s end stuck upon a save-all, 
for two are now lying on the chimney- 
piece—one quite burnt cut, and an- 
other in reserve. This light, small 
as it was, constituted, when burning, 
not only the most brilliant, but like- 
wise the warmest part of this fire- 
side,—of which the fur-cap gives but 
a sorry netion. Even the dress in 
which the old fellow is painted, has 
more the resemblance of a wrapper fit 
for a journey upon the top of a stage- 
coach, than of a robe-de-chambre. 
In this house every thing appears 
either to have been a save-all, or to 
have been stuck upon one—this, at 
least, may be said of the two wretch- 
ed animals whom we shall presently 
examine. Perhaps the master’s life 
has burnt out on this chilling spot— 
no physician being at hand to stick 
up the candle’s end in reserve ! 

Those who are acquainted with the 
lapidary work still used in monuments, 
will, without my pointing it out to 
them, discover how greatly Hogarth 
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has enriched the art by the composi- 
tion which he has here given us. Ima- 
gine amonument with its marble save- 
all, and portrait like this in bas relief, 
executed in a splendid style, and 
placed in the interior of some church! 
Would there be any occasion for 
words to explain the character, either 
of the person entombed beneath, or of 
the heir who erected such a memo- 
rial ? 

The upholsterer’s hammering has 
caused a part of the cornice of the 
room to fall down—but it evidently 
was not very securely fixed before. 
It has served to conceal a treasure 
that has been indebted for its security 
more to the inaccessibility than to 
the strength of its hiding-place! The 
golden-shower passes by the save-all, 
and descends upon the creoked back 
of an ancient Danae, who seems to 
have been more frequently saluted by 
a rap of the short crutch, and a vol- 
ley of abuse from the old man’s 
mouth, than by any thing like this. 
This poor domestic animal is here 
laden with a bundle of fire wood. 
—Here is another indication of a 
great change! The new government 
has decreed that a fire shall be made in 
that grate, where, under the preced- 
ing reign, no flame was ever seen 
throughout the year! There has not 
been time, however, as yet, to pro- 
cure coal ;—in the interim, therefore, 
a fire is kindled with such country fuel 
as logs of wood, and remnants of 

aling. 

The other domestic animal, a starv- 
ed cat, is standing before the strong 
box where the coined gold is lying in 
thousands, as well as ingots, which 
now anticipate their release. A book, 
probably a prayer-book, serves her 
for a footstool, while her jeft forepaw 
rests upon bags of guineas marked 
2,000, and 3,000. Unfortunate puss ! 
Can we behold thee without thinking 
of the poor Arab, who, when perish- 
ing of hunger in the desart, found a 
bag apparently full of grain: anxious- 
ly he felt it’all over, and gladly, he 
exclaimed—“ A thousand thanks to 
Heaven—Rice! Rice!” He unbound 
the string, and discovered nothing 
but an immense treasure of pearls— 
«© Alas! they are on/y pearls!” sighed 
the wretched man, and flung from 
him the useless prize in despair. 

‘¢ Nothing ! & re is nothing here 
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—sighs out the equally luckless puss, 
—‘* not even a half starved mouse !” 
Patience, my good puss, patience !— 
Thy friend the roast-jack is yet, I 
perceive, in existence, and is libe- 
rated! The prison where he has 
been confined for half a century, is 
at length open; he once again sees 
day-light, and will soon too see fire- 
light: under the new reign he will 
become a favourite, and under such 
a minister, retainers, like thyself, will 
meet with comfortable pickings. 

In a sidelong direction from the 
cat, in the left-hand corner of the 
plate, is a pair of old shoes, one of 
which, soled by the deceased himself, 
although not yet finished, is here 
given as an opus posthumum. The 
thread is still Renate to it; and we 
may plainly discern the end where 
the innexorable Parca cut short this, 
along with the thread of its master’s 
life. Upon the sole’s amendment may 
be discerned a coat of arms, stamped 
in gold, once belonging to the old 
Bille lying beside it:—yes, out of 
the cover of the sacred volume the 
piece has evidently been cut; and 
this may well be called treading un- 
der foot the word of God! The real 
wonder, however, is, how the miser 
could have prevailed upon himself to 
tread under foot his own darling deity 
—gold! Had he patched up his shoes 
with a part of the Evangelists, print- 
ed upon vellum,—or mended his 
breeches with some leaves out of the 
Proverbs of Solomon,—I should not 
have said a syllable on the matter. 
But this, which we behold here, is 
open high treason against the only 
Being that he adores. The gilding 
almost renders the thing incredible! 
This facetious trait of satire is not to 
be found in the earlier impressions ; 
and I am too little acquainted with 
English heraldry to determine whe- 
ther our sly artist may not have here- 
by intended to pay some gentleman 
a similar compliment to that which 
Mr. Twiss received in Ireland, in 
consequence of his having spoken dis- 
paragingly of that country in his tra- 
vels. Elegant vessels were made, 
having within them the portrait of the 
offender with the following inscrip- 
tlon:— 

Come let us 
On Mr. Twiss. 


On the ground, at the ieet of the 





, three closed. Vices,—-with the motto, 





young squire, lies another book, that 
is, most probably, destined to suffer 
still greater profanation :—it is the 
old man’s memorandum-book. This 
is accidentally so opened, that we 
may plainly read some of the articles 
for May 1721. These form a chrono- 
logical table of events, constituting 
remarkable epochs under the old mo- 
narchy. The first of these memo- 
randa is—‘ On the 3d of May my son 
Tom came from Oxford ”— where he 
had been put up to fatten upon La- 
tin; and this is a visit paid in Term- 
time, when he ought to have been 
feeding in his coop. I must here ob-« 
serve, en passant, that it is from this 
document that we learn the lad’s 
Christian name, which would be very 
unimportant, had not Hogarth made 
so capital a use of it in the next plate. 
‘© On the 4th, dined at a French eat- 
ing-house.” — Excellent ! — probably 
in order to give the young stranger a 
dinner where the very name of the 
place—the u/i—had a relishing sound. 
—At a French cook’s! Perhaps too, 
in this instance, the name was every 
thing. 

“© On the 5th May, put off my bad 
shilling.”—This is an inimitably fine 
trait!—MY bad Shilling! How ex- 
pressive of intimacy between himself 
and this bad shilling! How long may 
not this single shilling have disturbed, 
in the enjoyment of his wealth, the 
man who was worth millions of shil- 
lings! Often had he endeavoured torid 
himself of this unwelcome guest, that 
had caused him so much vexation ; at 
length he has been fortunate enough, 
on the 5th of May, 1721, to accomplish 
this long wished for separation ; and 
the event is celebrated in his domes- 
tic annals with as much exultation 
as if it had been the death of a bad 
wife. 

One such a stroke of satire and 
humour as this, would, methinks, be 
sufficient to impart the flavour ot 
wine to a whole brewing of modern 
Romance-wash, and to give it a pa- 
latable zest. 

It is customary, when the body lies 
in state to hang up the arms,of the 
deceased. Here are two escutcheons 
already fastened up, with a chande- 
lier between them, without save-alls. 
The deceased, bore in his coat of arms 


Beware; as muchas.to,say,, ‘old 











fast all you can get—bad shillings ex- 
cepted.” The man was worthy of his 
arms, and of his motto !—He lived 
with most devout observance of the 
conduct they inculcated. Now that 
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they are worn by his successor they 
will lose all their meaning, and will 
be as little applicable as the gene- 
rality of armorial bearings and mot- 
tos. 


RAKES PROGRESS. 
Plate Il. 


This chapter might very properly 
be entitled Finishing Touches. We 
see that the block has been roughly 
hewn at Oxford into some shape, and 
is now come to be touched up ina 
more delicate manner, and by supe- 
rior artists. The air is still some- 
what aukward, and the mouth boo- 
byish; yet we cannot mistake the 
line of grace perceptible in the former, 
and the latter already speaks fluently 
over the shoulder:—a_ considerable 
progress, therefore, for so short a time, 
has been made ;—by and bye it will 
be much better. Our hero is just 
risen, has slipped on a light frock 
with gold tassels, and holds his levee. 
That he may not lose the genial in- 
fluence of Aurora he hastens to re- 
ceive her last and most powerful rays, 
—those that strike our planet be- 
tween eleven and one. To save time, 
too, he takes five different lessons at 
once—to wit, on the French Horn, 
on the Harpsicord, in Fencing, Danc- 
ing, and Pugilism. At the same in- 
Stant he is giving audience, and at- 
tending to important domestic con- 
cerns. Whatever objections some 
people may be disposed to make to 
such a method of study, at least it 
cannot be denied that it possesses 
Encyclopedian comprehensiveness ; 
nor is it, perhaps, so singular as they 
may deem.—Hogarth, who was o- 
bliged to express his meaning in a 
typical language, could have hardly 
done otherwise than he has here, if 
he had intended to inform us of what 
is daily passing in many a studious 
head. A sleeping Jacob is easily 
painted ; but if we would paint him 
dreaming of the ladder reaching up 
to heaven, I do not see that we can 
help adopting the ingenious method 
used in Weigel’s Bible. We there 
find a well engraved ladder leaning 
against the clouds, and the angels 
gong up and down.—What I here 
mean to say is, that, if some heads 
were to be represented with all the 
angels (good and bad) that are with- 
inside receiving audience, we should 





have more crowded chambers than 
that of Rakewell’s levée. 

Eight person are in the presence 
chamber, enjoying the felicity of their 
near access to our hero; farther on 
are six others, who are yet in expec- 
tation: altogether there are fourteen 
persons with whom we must now be- 
come better acquainted. 

The man in the (apparently) dark 
brown great-coat, with whom Rake- 
well is speaking, and whose very ap- 
pearance announces gunpowder and 
bullets, is what is generally termed 
a Bravo ;—a ruffian, who, for a hand- 
some consideration, will not only cut 
up other people, but, as we may per- 
ceive by the plaister on his nose, will 
suffer himself to be cut up too. The 
paper which Rakewell has in his 
hand, is a letter of recommendation 
just delivered to him by this gentle- 
man. The Captain, it says, is a 
man of honour, and his sword is at 
your service. In reply to Rakewell’s 
enquiry, whether he is the Captain, 
he exclaims, “ J am the man,” and 
thereupon lays his right hand on his 
sword,—while he places his left upon 
that part, which is not only the seat 
of his honour, but of the courage 
with which he brandishes his wea- 
pon when once he has drawn it. We 
ought to observe, that the billet is 
signed—Wm. Stab ;—from which we 
may infer, that the Captain does not 
scruple, occasionally, to employ a 
somewhat shorter blade than that 
now hanging by his side. Roucquet 
finds fault with our artist for having 
introduced this character, which he 
says—and very justly too—is not 
English but Italian. But all that 
Hogarth has meant to say here is, 
that the gentleman in his night-cap 
and slippers possesses, in addition 
to his other many virtues, that of 

Itroonery. 

PeBehind the Bravo stands a man 
blowing the French-horn, and hold- 
ing his left hand in his breeches. The 
Captain’s letter of reccommendation 
will certainly be no loser by the ani 
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mating notes of the musician. Music 
has the same influence upon the mind, 
that warmth has upon the body: it 
rarefies, and by rarefying, expands 
it. This horn-player is surely sketch- 
ed from nature: I imagine this to be 
the case from the situation of his left 
hand, and the buttoning of the two 
lower buttons of his coat, in order 
to conceal it. Hogarth had undoubt- 
edly seen a man playing the French- 
horn in this attitude; although he 
might probably not know the reason 
of his doing so.— I remember to 
have frequently observed, in my 
youth, a performer on this instrument 
who used to stand in precisely a si- 
milar position; and I knew that he 
did it that he might avoid a disease 
which is often brought on by great 
straining—and nothing causes greater 
straining, than blowiug the French- 
horn. ‘The intention of the action in 
the case I speak of could not he 
mistaken ; for if the performer oc- 
casionally removed his hand on ar- 
riving at a piano passage, he was 
sure to replace it at the next forte:— 
the good man looked as if he was 
perpetually about to pull out his 
watch ! 

The gentleman in the centre of the 
print, who, with his expanded tail and 
turkey-cock strut, appears to be de- 
filing off before Rakewell, is a French 
dancing-master of that period ; and 
is—as we cannot but perceive—a 
man of distinguished figure and re- 
markable address.* One may per- 
ceive that the inspiring and inflam- 
mable air of his nation actually raises 
him from the earth, which he touches 
only with his toes. It is pretended 
that this figure is ou/ré and distorted. 


Yet what dancing-master—especially 


when as abstracted as this one is, in 
the enjoyment of his professional ex- 
istence—does not occasionally cari- 
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cature and distort himself? It is the 
same with these teachers. of bodily 
rhetoric, as with many of. our Latin 
Professors—they have so many syn- 
taxis ornata, that it is impossible for 
them to express themselves unaffect- 


edly. 

T hat the left leg of this figure 
might at first be mistaken for the 
right one, ought perhaps to be im- 
puted, as a fault, to the chair, which 
does not yield quite so readily as the 
atmosphere to the lines described by 
the dancing-master’s. limbs. The 
more delicate the. motion the more 
liable it is. to be impeded ; a dancing- 
master may break, his neck over a 
straw, that another person would not 
even feel. This happy mortal, (and 
that he is pre-eminently happy, we 
may be convinced. by. the expression 
of rapturous glory, in his face—by 
the eyes nearly closed externally, and 
gazing internally upon the visions of 
his imagination—by the simpering 
mouth which is thus. fashioned by 
contentment itself, )--this happy mor- 
tal, I say, is in the act of making 
with his body a: pus frizé, which his 
inward man is contemplating with 
ineffable satisfaction, viewing it as 
he does in the purest. unembodied 
form of ideal heauty!, What peace 
of mind! what seul-felt complacency! 
Verily, Wisdom herself must be con- 
founded, when she here beholds a 
pair of feet, that have brought their 
nimble possessor to the goal which 
he might bave missed ten times over, 
if he 1 her head upon. his shoul- 
ders. Behind the Dancing-master 
stands Du Bois, a. French, feneing- 
master—a portrait. He is in the at- 
titude of! one who,is making a thrust 
with his foil, while he calls out to his 
adversary. . This man is remarkable 
for his tragical end;, he .was, run 
through the body in, a duel.(iith 





iA y 


* Mr, Nichols thinks that this is the eclebrated dancing-master, Essex, (,needotesy p- 


17, 3d edit.); but says nothing of it at page 210, where he spect 
given. Mr. Ireland believes him to be a Frenchman,—and in thig,opinion I coined 
But Essex is not a Fretch name; nor ir it probable that Hogarth wou salt drawn a 


the, por traits here 


“Atr, 


countryman of his-own with ‘patclics on his fade: yet he intght' hate some particular 
reasons for doing so, and perhaps the features alone belong to Essex. | Ficliling notices 
him in his: ’Pom Jones (book xiv. chap.’1.), ‘whete he’ saysuiithat®Had Home?’ and 
Virgil, Aristotle and Cicero, Thucydides .and_Livy, wnited-their talents, they would 


never have been able to produce such a work as Essex’s * 


Fredinents of Genteel Bdt- 


cation.” This figure, therefore, becomes doybly valuable,.af we attribute: ite: air of 
evident exultation to a consciousness of a_ superiority, over these ancients, whom the 


they did not. 


SHOP, HPD either imagine to belong to his own. profession, or, pity; becanee;: 


Siate 1278) 
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May, 1734) with an Irishman of the 
same name and profession; he re- 
tired from the field of battle on foot, 
but died a few days afterwards of 
his wound. Sure enough, similiar 
names and professions (especially 
’ such a profession as this) in the same 
town,might be likely to occasion mor- 
tifying qui pro quos:—as the name- 
sakes, therefore, were both privileged 
dispensers of the specific for all com- 
plaints of honour,—the matter was 
arranged fraternally ; and the danger 
of mistake for ever obviated. Al- 
though our fencing-master has no ad- 
versary in front, whose thrusts he 
can parry, he has one at his back, 
who casts upon him a look, the keen 
thrust of which could not be parried 
by all the Du Bois in the world :— 
it is the glance of still, silent con- 
tempt, sharpened by the evident 
consciousness of superiority. This 
comes from the person standing a- 
gainst the wall with two formidable 
cudgels beneath his arm—himself 
looking somewhat like a third. His 
name was Figg,* he was the great- 
est cudgel-player of his time, and— 
if we do not quarrel about words— 
really a great man. He could have 
levelled an ox with his fist, and 
tamed a menagerie with his quarter- 
staff. This contrast of the British 
Athlet with the French Fencer is ad- 
mirably happy: we have here the 
solid and durable British oak opposed 
to the fluttering French aspen; the 
club of Hercules to a foil—the lion 
to the animal that crows. With 
what an expression of disdain, spread 
over his broad unruffled countenance, 
does Figy rest against the! wall, and 
witness the comic fencing-solo of Du 
Bois! His look plainly informs us 
that he is not only able to hew the 
fencer into pieces, but, if: necessary, 
to ig the pieces themselves after- 
wards, 
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opinion, all the air of being a por- 
trait.--W hat an éxpression of honesty 
in the countenance! He seems to be 
the honestest man at the levee, and it 
is probably for this very reason that 
the master of the house turns his 
back upon him. Such a face is a 
real annuity for life—although now 
drawing to its close. Deafness, and 
a paralytic motion of the head, would 
not have rendered the original at all 
less interesting. The artist has been 
blamed for having placed in the 
hands of this celebrated embellisher 
of grounds, who was the first to 
banish the formal Dutch regularity 
from gardens, a plan in which the 
formal system is so conspicuous.— 
But may not this be evidenly intend- 
ed to shew us want of taste in Rake- 
well, who has before rejected many 
better designs? Or may not Bridge- 
man, who is holding more than one 
plan, present this first, by way of 
feeling his employer’s pulse. Yet 
this idea is somewhat too refined. 
In fact, for the Aierogtyphic of a 
garden, a plan in the Dutch style is 
much more convenient than a mo- 
dern English one; to the latter it 
would have been necessary to have 
added the words, * Garden Pian.” — 
I must observe, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that this excellent man was the 
first that ventured to banish clipped 
trees, and that he was the mventor 
of what are called Ha Ha’s. 
Kneeling before our hero, is a 
Jockey, who has won for him a 
heavy silver bowl, which he now 
presents in this attitude—probably 
because he can thus hold it more 
conveniently, till his master has 
transacted his more important con- 
cerns. For a htndreth part of a 
such a prize, old Rakewell had not 
only forgotten all his other temporal 
concerns, but eternity itself into the 
bargain. Upon the bow] is engraved 
the race horse and his rider, ahove 
which figures is inscribed—“ Won at 
Epsom,” and beneath the name of 
the horse—* Silly, fom,” . This is 
the use. which Hogarth has made of 


his -hero’s, christian name, at which 


we, hinted \in the preceding plate. 
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portrait 6f hin /paitited ‘by Ellis, and en- 


y Faber.’ In S. Ireland's ‘ilfust?ations, are many anecdotes of 
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The horse is called Tom, like, his 
master, and like him suffers himself 
to be ridden upon by other people for 
theirown advantage—which he would 
not do were he not sil/y. 

I have known instances of English- 
en who have at first read the word 
ily instead of silly ; and indeed, few 

“persons would expect to find the lat- 
ter epithet beneath the portrait of an 
English racer. A noble, generous 
creature, that stands many egress 
above other horses in the scale of ani- 
mal perfection, and not unfrequently 
above its master himself. Here it 
seems to be disgraced merely for the 
purpose of inculcating a moral lesson 
to its owner. 

Thus Hogarth informs us that his 
heto keeps racers, and, as we may 
perceive, from the two portraits of 
combatants against the wall, fighting 
cocks also. And if, in addition to 
this, he bestows his golden apples 
aitiong such fighting-hens as the three 
who'stand before Paris, we shall be 
able very easily to divine what will be 
ex Ae not of this upstart,—but of 
this downstart. At the harpsicord sits 
a mai, apparently not very young, al- 
though when viewed from behind of 
a Yery respectable appearance. Be- 
fo him a new Opera. lies. open. 
The rape of the Sabines,”"—upon the 
right hand feaf are the names of the 
performers, aud on the top line is 
Romilus, Sen. Far. 2 usitiabtediy 
mehnihg Farinélli, a celebrated singer 
of that’ day, with whom we shall b 
any’ ve become better aciuatted. 
They follow the ravishers themselves, 
very. whimsically numbered first, se- 
cond’ third ravisther,—with the abbre- 
vidtions of their names;. and what 
gives ‘this idea so much Hogarthian 
pledsantry, is, that these dreadful 
ravishers were, one and all, artifi- 
ciffly’ prepared for soprano singers. 
It fe to be observed too, that the 
word ‘ravish bas another meaning, 
whieh, it is probable, did not occur 
to Mogarth, at the time, for it would 
rath e diminished than increased 
théféree of the intended satire :—to 
ravish means also to enrapture, and 
in this: » Farinelli may certainly 
be Bald to have been a most notorious. 


Titest* Indies belong’ to the well- 
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known order. of female Sabines, who 
wander, through,. and. sing in every 
country of Europe; where they ex- 
tort fines, from, the other »sex, :in: re- 
wense, a the lost sn of : their 
gran lers;, gu m inreturn, 
a symbol of the fatal history. by way 
of quittance ; after’ which they pro- 
ceed with their booty to the Agro 
Sabino. ! 

Upon the back; of the cheir,. on 
which the Harpsicord player’ sits, 
hangs along roll of paper ;; which, at 
first sight, might be taken for a: pe- 
tition to a certain house ; and the 
company, too, has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a gang come to press sub- 
scribers into their. service. . This, 
however, is not the.case; it is a list 
of the presents which have been made 
to the ravisher Farinelli, who had 
then quavered himself into.a prince- 
ly fortune. ‘ Alist of the rich pre- 
sents Signor Farinelli, the Italian 
singer, condescended to accept of the 
English nobility and gentry for one 
night’s performance in the Opera of 
Artaxerxes. —— A pair,of diamond 
buckles by ; a diamond ring by 
—; abank-notein arich gold ease ; 
a gold box, with the history.ef Or- 
pheus. enchanting: the beasts, by 
Thomas Rakewell.” Bravo! among 
these animals, it appears, was one 
justly called silly Tom! ,.,,..,.;; 

These are the. costly. toys: then 
come the various sums, 100,,200,, 300 
guineas as we may, suppose. Below 
lies the frontispiece to, a poetical pa- 
negyric on Farinelli, inserabed by: its 
author to our Rakewell,. Thus racers, 
fighting cocks, strumpets, and, poets, 
devour something in, the course, of a 
year. The frontispiece. represeuts 
Farinelli upon an altar, where hearts 
are burning; before him, are ladies, 
some kneeling, and some standing ; 
offering to him flaming hearts,-—a 
most exirnaeHinary, pre to, bring 
to such a deity. ighspriestess 
exclaims “ one God! one Farinelli! 
and it is asserted. that,),during the 


time that so, many persons, va 
fected by this, Torenta-mania,, » 
lady, actually,uttered » these, words 


of, rapture, at 
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Englishmen themselves are not agreed 
as to who is the person intended, and 
no foreigner can possibly decide such 
a question as this: but it certainly 
cannot be Farinelli. No youthful 
fair one would think of offering her 
heart to such a figure as this—such a 
thing is not credible for a single mo- 
ment. Place whatever you will upon 
the altar, be it marble, or wood, or 
what it may,—for Heaven’s sake let it 
be in the shape of youth! It is gene- 
rally reported to be our own great 
countryman, Handel: . Trusler ex- 
pressly says so, and I have myself re- 
cently been assured, on the authority 
of a person who knew Hogarth, that 
this figure is most certainly Handel. 
Nichols is of a contrary opinion ; but 
he merely founds it upon an hypothesis 
of Sir John Hawkins: ‘* Handel,” 
says Sir John, “ valued himself too 
much to bring himself into such a si- 
tuation; therefore, the artist would 
hardly have ventured to expose him 
thus.”” Now it seems to me that this 
isof no weight at all. One must be 
very little acquainted with the spirit 
of satire in general, and more parti- 
cularly with the spirit of Hogarth’s 
satire, to impute to it such scruples. 
The figure of Handel,—which many 
thousand persons must have frequent- 
ly seen placed in this attitude before 
the instrument, — probably pleased 
our artist; and in consequence of be- 
ing thus well known to the public, it 
was calculated to answer his purpose 
by serving as a universally intelligible 
sign for music, just as Bridgeman’s 
ead does for gardening. I must own 
that it would have been an unpar- 
donable thing to have given us here 
Handel’s features; but it is the arf, 
not the man that is here made so pro- 
tamently conspicuous ; and this cir- 
caumstance removes all idea of inten- 
tional offence. Yet if it be really 
Handel who is here before us, Ho- 
garth has made ample reparation by 
the manifesto which he has fixed to 
the chair ; and we may be permitted 
‘o interpret -as follows the artist’s 
meaning. "Phis is the man upon 
whom should be conferred those pre- 
sents which thou, my country ! lavish- 
est upon wretched eunuchs! If thou 
must bestow thy wealth upon a sttan- 
Sef, at least bestow it upon one whose 
melodies, so ‘far from‘ imuerving thy 
matiy feelings,‘ rouze, excite, and 
suintite to teed that are worthy of 

on. II. 
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thyself. But as for those—give them 
brickbats instead of bread.” 

Now for a peep into the anti-roem ; 
where we find all the characters 
ready for the second act of this morn- 
ing comedy, and the bell about to 
ring. <A milliner is listening with 
great resignation to the somewhat 
furious address of a man, who, to 
judge from his gesticulation, is quar- 
relling about precedency: this person, 
who may be a shoemaker, is afraid’ 
that he shall be the last to be admitted 
into the presence chamber. Next to 
him is one who, according to Gilpin, 
is a French taylor; and then comes 
a French perruquier:—the former has 
2 new gala-suit on his arm, the latter 
a new wig in his box. This is indeed 
something like a taylor! what a dif- 
fercnce between him and the village 
theosophist, who measured our hero 
for his mourning! You might swear 
that that fellow was a cobler; but 
this gentleman might almost be mis- 
taken for a minister of state. To all 
appearance, both the taylor and per- 
ruquier have come hither in a coach. 
Who is the tall figure iar, by the 
looking glass? He appears to be some 
one cither upon half-pay, or out of 
place. But the poet! the ‘gust with 
an epistle to Rakewell in his hand! He 
who does not sympathize in the felici- 
ty felt by this man while he reads his 
own verses, probably for the hun~ 
dredth time, has never been the father 
of a single line, and is consequently 
unacquainted with one of the great- 
est domestic enjoyments with which 
it has pleased Heaven to cheer hue 
man existence—no matter whether 
placed in a garret, at Twickenham, 
or at Ferney ! Observe with what affec- 
tion and paternal rapture he regards 
his metrical offspring; while his right 
hand is placed upon Lis heart, as if to 
prove the sincerity of his feelings: 
—his peruke too is precisely in the 
fashion of Voltaire’s! Did we not ale 
ready know that Hogarth had him- 
sclf written verses, we could not have 
failed to suspect it, after viewing this 


poetaster’s head. 


Between the poriraits of the gam 
cocks, hangs the Judgment of, Pass. 
The arrangement of these pictures 


shows us the taste of its Dna 
or at least of his major O—or 


“pethaps his major-domo, may be a 
‘sly dog, and intend the cocks 20.8 ; 


‘stroke levelled at poor Paris. 
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two animals stand there as if thethree 
goddesses were so many hens; while 
Paris sits there as if they were so many 
cocks. Is it at all probable, that 
this picture is a copy of one that had 
been in the possession of Francis I. 
—and sold to Rakewell as an origi- 
nal? 


Francois I. Roi de France avoit un ta” 
bleau que l'on disoit étre sans défaut ; il 
permit a tout le monde de le venir consi- 
dérer, et ordonna qu’on lui fit parler tous 
ceux qui y trouveroient des defauts. Ce 
tableau representoit Junon, Venus, Pallas, 
et Paris nuds. Rabelais, aprés l’avoir 
examine long-tems, dit qu’il trouvoit un 
grand défaut de jugement: on le fit parler 
au Roi, qui lui ayant demande quel étoit ce 
defaut, il repondit a sa Majesté, que Paris 
étant au milieu des trois plus belles déesses 
du ciel, ne devoit pas etre representé d’un 
si sang-froid; et que c’étoit se tromper 
lourdement que de penser que ce Prince, 
jeune et vigoreux, fut ainsi demeuré sans 
donner quelque signe qu’il ctoit homme, 
devant trois deesses nues, qui tachoient a 
l'envie de lui plaire.” 


This is quoted from the anonymous 
explainer of Hogarth, from whom 
Mr. Ireland borrowed the observa- 


Naturalists, particularly chemists, 
lave observed, that man, and every 
animal that breathes, and wishes 
to retain its breath as long as possi- 
ble, ought to inhale a mixture, con- 
sisting of one part of pure vital air, 
and three parts of deadly air. This 
ig a most remarkable fact: immerse 
# man entirely in the latter, and he 
will neither breathe nor eat again. 
Plunge him entirely into the former— 


O! how ew burns the flame of 


life ! with sixfold brilliancy it glows! 
Youth flashes with greater energy on 
the cheek !—The powers of digestion 
are increased with sixfold force! But 
the fire blazes out too impetuously, 
and we fear—yes we fear—that if 
this vital energy be continued much 
longer it will produce—cternal life ! 
How wisely, therefore, has nature 
tempered the air of eternal life in our 
atmosphere, by combining it with a 
treble portion of deadly gas! Did 
we consist entirely of soul, we should 
all'shoot up into fanatics and devotees, 
fit weither for heaven nor for earth ; 
but the five well-known dampers 


RAKES PROGRESS. 
Plate 


tion. But how happened it that nei- 
ther recollected that their great coun. 
tryman Burke has solved this pro- 
blem with his peculiar philosophical 
acumen. The passage occurs in his 
Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, Part 4. 
Sect. 9, and to this I must refer the 
reader. Were it brought into con- 
tact with the one before quoted, they 
would by their affinity produce a 
third, which is quite as well omitted. 

In front of the harpsichord is the 
maker’s name: the words, if I am not 
mistaken, (for they are not very legi- 
ble,) are J. Makoon fecit. In all pro- 
bability, this is another stroke at the 
tastelessness and extravagance of the 
possessor, or the imposition of the 
vender. But the English annotators 
take no notice whatever of such traits 
as these; they ought, however, to 
have considered, that, although con- 
taining no difficulty for the artist's 
contemporaries, time renders them 
obscure. And we may be sure too, 
that Hogarth did not insert this 
name without being convinced that 
it was the most appropriate he could 
select for his purpose. 


i. 


hinder this too luxuriant growth, and 
cause the soul to vegetate more slow- 
ly. But what, exclaims my reader, 
is the drift ofall this? In the second 
plate, our hero was in a forcing- 
house ; here we behold him in a damp- 
ing one. He has to-day been fencing, 
dancing, been taking a lesson upon 
the harpsicord, another upon the 
French horn, a third with the quar- 
ter-staff; he has listened to a poeti- 
cal reading, and has dispatched an 
infinitude of domestie business. Ex- 
ertion like this requires rest, that the 
mind may recruit its powers against 
the employment of the morrow ; aud 
this he finds here, in rather an ex- 
traordinary manner, it must be con- 
fessed, but that is not our concern, it 
is merely a matter of taste. Here then 
reposes our indefatigable hero,—in 4 
tavern ;—and whether it is a regular, 
or merely an extempore brothel, I 
will not take upon me to decide. 10 
London, money will soon convert any 
room into a brary, picture gallery, 
museum, or a seraglio. Our hero has 
made choice of the latter for a friend 
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and himself: and it is stocked with 
Oriental liberality, for,—not reckon- 
ing the little toad of a ballad singer 
at the door,—here are ten ladies to 
two men, or rather two men to ten 
ladies. Terrible workis going on here ; 
and it has lasted some time too—for 
itis impossible that all the light we 
perceive in the apartment should pro- 
ceed from the four luminaries in the 
back ground. The sun has already 
risen, and is reflected in the bottles: 
this circumstance is a fortunate one 
for us, since, without its assistance, 
we should not have been able to dis- 
discover half the devastations com- 
mitted under this reign of terror. 
There he sits, or, at least, all that 
now remains of him, and that, in 
truth, is but little. Out of the sir 
senses which he brought hither, there 
is now hardly one that is left entire ; 
and the remnants are not worth men- 
tioning. His clothes hang about him 
as loosely as his limbs upon him— 
following merely the laws of gravity. 
The left * stocking has already reach- 
ed nearly as far as it can descend, an 
example which will be followed by the 
breeches on the very first motion, and 
then by their master himself. To all 
appearance he has already had a little 
dispute with the laws of gravitation, 
in consequence of which the chair be- 
hind him has been broken. What 
more than mortal felicity in thiscoun- 
tenance! All the trifling remant of 
words yet hovering on those lips, ap- 
pear to be collected there merely to 
make us comprehend the indescrib- 
able happiness of insensibility. At 
his side hangs his sword across its 
sheath, thus already prepared to droop 
as an ensign over the carcase of the 
hero as soon as he falls to the ground. 
We cannot possibly, however, suffer 
him to fall, without casting a look at 
the exploits he has achieved ; and 
this leads us into a more particular 
survey of the field of battle. 
an the ground, at no great dis- 
e from him, lie, as the trophies 
of his victories, the watchman’s lan- 
thorn and official quarter-staff: this 
's as honourable for the victor as if 
ms watchman himself were lying 
on i proprid persona. Fige's u- 
e as acquitted himself well. Close 
y these, and almost under the point 
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of our hero’s sword, lies the noblest 


object that a hero’s sword could reach’ 


—the head of Julius Cesar. A par- 
ticular Cesarean operation has faid 
the emperor of the world thus low 
in dust, in the midst of broken 
glasses, pill-boxes, and the frag- 
ments of the horn lanthorn. In his 
drunken frolic (which by the bye is 
the most proper occasion he could 
have chosen for such a purpose)}— 
Rakewell has conceived the idea of 
restoring the Roman republic, and, 
in conjunction with his Jacobin co- 
adjutor, has attacked without mercy 
the zodiac of emperors, that display- 
ed itself in state upon the walls. The 
arrangement of the signs, are, as we 
perceive, in exact analogy to the 
whole system of the apartment, with 
all its moveables inanimate and ani- 
mate. 


Sunt Aries, Cancer, Virgo, Gemini, Leo, 
Taurus, &c. 


The tyrants—at least as many of them 
as are visible to us,—are all decapi- 
tated—with the exception of Nero; 
but he was one for whom our hero 
had a kind of fraternal feeling ; he 
was a true infernal blood, one who 
not only had a head, but deserved to 
keep it. For the rest, one cannot 
help thinking that it looks as if all the 
vacant spaces were heads, or all the 
heads vacant spaces: as may have 
often been the case in Rome itself. 
Augustus seems to be stretching out 
a tolerably long tongue, as if in derie 
sion of the poor republic, Vitellius 
looks now—at least, in our copy 
very respectable in a_ wig and band ; 
while the worthy Vespasian has @ 
head of most swinish outline. In lieu 
of the first Cesar (who really hung 
here in the first impressions of 

plate) they have put into the frame a 
stout squat figure that certainly fills. 
the frame in a most imperial manner; 
and seems well able to support the 
whole orbis terrarum. This beings 
name was Pontac ; and, as Mr. Iner 
land assures us, he was a very emir 
nent cook.—The anonymous come) 
mentator confesses. that he does. not 


know what to make out of this: 


Paunch, but conjectures that he may. 


be some celebrated pimp ;, in all pros. 
bability, therefore, it is the landlord 





* This print was reversed in the German which is here des:ribed. 
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of this very house, whom Rakewell 
has thus elevated to Cwsar’s station. 


Tyran, descend du trone, et fais place a 
ton maitre! 


The looking glass —that univer- 
sal portrait of all present—has not 
escaped any more than the impe- 
rial likenesses: — the fracture has 
probably beeu occasioned by the 
sword of Rakewell, who has been 
committing suicide. In the general 
tumult and confusion, the victuals 
have been flung into a corner of the 
room, which, as we may perceive, 
was already oceupied. The aborigi- 
nal possessor of this territory is a par- 
ticular utensil, which pecple are apt 
to use somewhat unceremoniously, 
and which occasionally serves them 
very unceremoniously in return ; this 
is now pouring forth its superfluity, 
most ungrudgingly, over a roast chick- 
en with a fork sticking in its breast, 
as well as over picked bones, plates, 
Jemons, and jelly-glasses. ‘The gen- 
tleman’s cane is lying broken at no 
great distance. In the fore-ground 


is a heap of clothes, the peeling of 


some lady, who, to be more at her 
ease, has been stripping herself to the 
very quick: the vestments reach 
along the ground as far as the Cesar’s- 
head, which seryes to connect them 
with a box of pills. 

Such are the havock and dcevasta- 
tion that has taken place amongst 
the objects of inanimate nature; let 
us now view the destruction that 
has happened to the «nimated part. 
Wearisomeness and exhaustion have 


produced, as usual, an appearance of 


something like soberness, and the 
arrangement of the figures is, at least, 
picturesque. The heads form a line, 
gradually rising from the right to the 
left, till we arrive at the bald pate, 
when they decline, in a sintilar man- 
ner, on the other side towards the 
horizon, till we returi nearly to the 
spot from which we first set out. For 

vis observanee of order amidst dis- 
order, we may thank the table, which, 
by its inflexible neutrality, maintains 


peace where, had there been a few 


anches less wood between \the parties, 
blaws and murder must have. inevi- 
tahly ensued. In short,,.this; same 
Physical distance.is,a/most excellent 


peace (maker ; as. we may. couvince 
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ourselves by examining a map of the 
world, 

A hat with white feathers is mak- 
ing its court to the black feathered 
one of our hero. It is to this that its 
wearer owes her victory over so many 
rivals.—Itis true, the booty all goes 
into the common stock, but still all 
the honour belongs to her. With her 
right hand this fair creature is making 
an attack upon his heart, in order to 
feel his pulse at the very source. Yet 
this is only a feint; the real attack 
is directed against another beating 
matter, his watch, and this is con- 
signed over to a party in the rear, 
while the eye of the fair plunderer 
keeps another watch of a different 
species. 

The indifference with which the 
rear-guard receives the booty is ex- 
pressed in a most capital manner: 
one would hardly suppose that such 
a face could countenance such trans- 
actions. Her right hand, supported 
by its elbow on the back of the yan- 
quished enemy’s chair, takes the 

vatch as coolly as it would a soap- 
ball; she seems as if inclined to play 
with the prize before she deposits it 
in the treasury--and that, too, close to 
Rakewell’s ear! but she doubtless 
knows very well how such ears keep 
guard. That Hogarth thought no 
little of this face is evident from the 
foil with which he has set it off. 
Here is again English flesh and blood 
opposed to a complexion of African 
soot. What flashes of lightning the 
little black Satan shoots from her 
eyes! They are the brightest spark- 
lers in the piece. She directs her 
glances towards the door, where a 
wench, in the attitude of the per- 
former on the French-horn in the pre- 
ceding plate, is blaring out the bal- 
lad of the Black Joke. . The good 
creature is black herself, and likes a 
joke too, be its colour what it may: 
she holds up her finger to her mouth: 
perhaps out of a little modesty she 
iutended to hold her whole hand he- 
fore her face, but, upon reflection, she 
feels that there is no occasion icr It 
here. : ' 

At. the table are two, remaykable 
female dragon-heads,; one of them Js 
spitting out, fire, the, other, poisqve 
wine :; the contest h. verk §,,, hi- 
merely, by the 

oe 


weapons ia. their mouths, or they 
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contented themselves with discharg- 
ing at each other vollies of interjec- 
tions and ejaculations ; and now hav- 
ing fired away all their ammunition of 
that kind, they have recourse to more 
solid arms. One employs a kmife, the 
other a fire-engine. 

Perhaps the nymph, who is in a 
blaze, has been requesting a draught 
of the Naiad of the Fount, who is 
now endeavouring to extinguish her 
flame ; and dispatches the liquor to 
her in a rainbow shape, while she 
yrudently secures the fount itself 
with both her hands. A few inches 
less wood between them and here 
might be work indeed! Between 
this warlike pair, and at the very 
summit of the pyramid into which the 
figures are grouped, is a couple most 
peaceably disposed. We camot help 
discerning, even through the cloud 
which the fumes of wine have cast 
over the features of the nymph, the 
faint glimmering of a different flame. 
She appears willing to decoy a poor 
ninny of a fellow upon her owi ac- 
count, aud therefore, probably, she 
attempts with but little success. 

The two remaining figures at the 
table are very easily to be under- 
stood: they represent the mechanical 
part of the art of drinking, as seen in 
the first and last stages of its pro- 
gress. One lady has still. perfect 
self-possession, and is drinking with a 
gay and careless air, holding her 
glass merely with her left hand, as 
if it were no more than a pinch of 
suuff, and the bottle in her right, 
which is hanging down by her side, 
yet still retains its power. The other, 
who has evidently drank too much, 
is obliged to eniilos both her hands 
to carry her glass to her head, and 
seems as if unable to swallow another 
drop. In the former we may almost 
‘aney that we behold the poet of 
Greece, who quaffs his copious 
draughts of inspiration, and of Chian 
Wine together, but always with a 
gtaceful air; in the other some mo- 
den Anacreon, who greedily seizes 
hold of his strong ale, and—luckily 
enough for his readers—spills half of 
iton his own breeches. 

There is yet a lady remaining in 
the back-ground, whom we detect 
perpetrating a very portentots act: 
she holds a light in her hand, and is 
evidently employed in setting fire ‘to 
something that is neither more’ for 


J'8 
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less than the orhis terrarum itself— 
totus mundus. His selecting a w— 
for such an employment shows that 
Hogarth was well acquainted with 
ancient history, and with the earliest 
specimen of the sublimest species of 
poetry. Perhaps, too, something more 
may be intended here; one of Ho- 
garth’s commentators settles the mat- 
ter very soon; he supposes that the 
lady finds herself neglected by the 
company, and in a fit of rage sets fire 
to the world, although she herself 
should perish with it. What an ex- 
tracrdinary manner is this of enter- 
ing into the spirit of Hogarth’s hu- 
mour! If such were her intention, it 
would have been better to have held 
the candle under the staircase, and 
set fire to Monsieur Pontac’s house 
at once. No! if this action origi- 
nates in any thing more than the mere 
desire of committing mischief, which 
is so usual with drunken people, it 
has a much deeper signification ; and 
the following interpretation, if not 
precisely the true one, is, at least, 
more in unison with Hogarth’s ge- 
nius than the above. A personwho in- 
tends to set fire to the world, not al- 
legorically, but literally—that is to 
say, in a map—indubitably begins, 
should the said map be han ing up 
against a wall, by applying the light 
to the lower edge. But that is not 
the case with this Helen, who appears 
to select a particular spot; which 
purpose she does not effect without 
considerable exertion, being obliged 
to raise herself upon her toes. Now, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, this 
spot is situated exactly on the eastern 
coast of America ;—and may not the 
nymph intend to fire the world, in ef= 
gy, at the very place from whence 
the first American discoverers im- 
ported what has kindled a flame in 
the old world, which we are still at- 
tempting in vain to extinguish ? 

The lady in the foreground, who 
appears to be at her toilette, was an 
infamous creature, known under the 
title of the posture-woman. Truster 
informs us, that she was called Ara- 
tine —probably Aretine. She is ‘to 
be served up in a dish trussed like 
the fowl with the fork sticking in its 
breast. The dish that is now bein 
brought in at the ‘door, anito whic 
the baboon, who is carrying ‘it, holds a 
candle, in order to armounce the spec- 
tacle to the comipany, is the stage 
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upon which she will figure. ‘This is 
certainly abominable enough. 

Upon the rim of the dish is, “ Jobn 
Bonvine (Bon Vin) at the Rose Ta- 
vern, Drury-lane ;” and thus we are 
informed of the street and house 
> where such orgies used to be sclem- 
} nized. The name Bonvin corrobo- 
. rates our conjecture respecting Pon- 
tac. Even the baboon too is a por- 
4 a trait of a notorious fellow, who was 
; 





—— 


waiter at the Rose, known by the 
name of Leather-coat. He must have 
distinguished himself very much ; since 
Fielding brought him upon the stage 
so early as 1732, in his Covent Gar- 
den tragedy, under the name of Lea- 
thersides. He is said to have been in 
f| great repute among the trade. Who- 
iy ever wished to lay in a stock of Ame- 
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rica ware was sure of being direct- 
ed by him to the best dealer.—Rake- 
well has certainly been making ap- 
plication to this negotiator. 

I do not exactly comprehend what 
is intended by the servant, who is 
bringing a dish down stairs, or what 
it is he has got; but he is certainly 
not introduced here for nothing. Is 
it intended to inform us that there are 
similar doings in the upper stories, or 
that this room is underground, and 
therefore a cellar? for in England 
they generally carry the meat up, and 
not down from the kitchen. 

Nichols rightly observes, that these 
are not the manners of the present 
day: yet the priests and the idols 
continue, probably, the same: it is 
only the Liturgy that is altered. 
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To the Editor. 


Mr. Editor,—The riddling lines which I send you, were written upon a 
oung lady, who, from her diverting sportiveness in childhood, was named 
H When the verses were written, L. M. had out- 
| grown the titlke—but not the memory of it—being in her teens, and conse- 
They are an endeavour to express that perplexity, 
which one feels at any alteration, even supposed for the better, in a beloved 
object; with a little oblique grudging at Time, who cannot bestow new 
graces without taking away some portion of the older ones, which we can 
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THE APE. 


Aw Ape is but a trivial beast, 
Men count it light and vain ; 

But I would let them have their thoughts, 
To have my Ape again. 


To love a beast in any sort, 
Is no great sign of grace ; 
But | have loved a flouting Ape’s 
"Bove any lady’s face. 


I have known the power of two fair eyes, 
In smile, or else in glance, 

And low (for I a lover was) 
They make the spirits dance ; 


But I would give two hundred smiles, 
OB Of them that fairest be, 
4 Bis. For one look of my staring Ape, 
eS ; That used to stare on me. 


This beast, this Ape, it “a a face—— 
styl’d-— 


+ : Sometimes it was a vets, Fo 
i waneinfia Sometimes a beauteous child— y edeling 
A Negro flat~a Pagod squat, » seca aid’ 
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But Time, that’s meddling, meddling still 


And always altering things— 
And, what’s already at the best, 
To alteration brings— 


That turns the sweetest buds to flowers, 
And chops and changes toys— 

That breaks up dreams, and parts old friends, 
And still commutes our joys— 


Has changed away my 


Ape at last, 


And in its place convey’d, 
Thinking therewith to cheat my sight, 
A fresh and blooming maid! 


And fair to sight is she—and still 
Each day doth sightlier grow, 
Upon the ruins of the Ape, 
My ancient play-fellow ! 


The tale of Sphinx, and Theban jests, 
I true in me perceive ; 


I suffer riddles ; death 
Enigmas I receive : 


from dark 


Whilst a hid being I pursue, 


That lurks in a new 
My darling in herself I 


shape, 


miss— 


And, in my Ape, Tue Are. 
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OCHLENSCHAGER’S CORREGGIO.* 


Tits is a dramatic poem of a very 
remarkable description: highly cha- 
racteristic of a peculiar cast of taste 
and intellect: most curious as an 
example of national literature: and 
interesting as a specimen of a class of 
composition with which readers in 
this country are but little acquainted. 
Goethe has said of the elegant Olym- 
pic Theatre at Vicenza, built by Pal- 
ladio, in imitation of the antient the- 
atres, that, compared with the modern 
edifices, it suggested the idea of a 
noble and beautiful child, placed in 
comparison with men, who, though of 
much inferior natural endowments, 
know better how to avail themselves 
practically of the gifts of nature. 
rhis remark might be applied, with 
slight alteration, to our great Danish 
dramatist. His compositions—and 
this in particular—exhibit great pow- 
ers ; but effect and interest are not 
produced by them in proportion to 
their extent—that is to say, to com- 
mon apprehensions. , 


is drama can scarcely have been -pat 


written with a view to representatibn. 
As a poem, it might be classed: under: 


the head Kidylia. It has but little ae- 
tion; and the little that there is, often 
appears interrupted: the soliloquies 
are frequent and long ; the dialogue 


does not hurry us on :—but, then, if 


the stream loiters, it is still a stream 
bright and pellucid : it seems to lin- 
ger as if detained by the luxuriance 
of the images which it reflects—and 
which would, for a while, arrest its 
charmed course. |The reader who is 
content to relinquish strong situations 
for beauty of language, and delicate 
simplicity, will frequently be de- 
lighted by that strain of tenderness 
and grace that, breathes in many 
passages, and by the minuteness of 
finish ‘that will ‘captivate him in 
others. 

Correggio has recently been termed, 
by an English critic, one of the love- 
liest creations of,.poetry—but we 
presume that he did not mean also 
to assert that it wag one of the most 
riasterly and agitating of tragedies. 
There is certainly no deficiency 


sentiment, not:of passion ;—not_ oO 
‘wild. .andi turbulewt emotion. 
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eharacters of Antonio Allegri, and of 
his wife, are most affectingly amiable: 
they are pure, generous, sublime be- 
ings :—God forbid that we should 
say they are too ideal! ‘The iormer, 
feeling the deepest enthusiasm for his 
art, and displaying this feeling in the 
loveliest creations it is capable of pro- 
ducing, is nevertheless harassed with 
doubts as to his own talents; sink- 
ing into despoudency, and at length 
driven to despair. However fasci- 
nating these characters may be in the 
closet, they are touched with a deli- 
cacy that seems incompatible with 
the effect necessary for the stage ; 
where we should feel that their intro- 
duction would be, to a certain de- 
gree, their degradation likewise. 

In order to enable the reader to 
judge of the correctness of our opi- 
nion, we shall here present him with an 
abstract of the subject. Unfortunately, 
the author has not prefixed to this 
production any thing like a preface, 
which might have brought us ac- 
quainted with the motives of his 
choice ; or in what degree he himself 
conceived it to be eligible for the 
stage. ‘To us, his object appears to 
have been the delineation of an in- 
tense love fer art, and its reaction 
upon the mind and heart; also of 
that pure tendemess, in which truly 
gentle dispositions can alone indulge, 
end which, unfortunately for us, is 
sufficient of itsclf to stamp the piece 
of which it forms a feature, with the 
character of the romantie and the 
ideal. 

Another remark before we proceed 
to the story :—the author has avoided 
the terms act and scene, and has di- 
vided the piece into five actions: this 
circumstance, therefore, seems to in- 
dicate that he does not wish it to be 
considered asa regular dramatic 
production. We first of all behold 
an open place in the village of Cor- 
regwio; having, on ove side, an inn— 
on the other Antonio’s little dwelling, 
where he is painting a Virgin, Christ, 
and St. John. For the model of the 
former,’ his wife Maria has sat to 
him ; adhe is now employed upon 
the Sti: John,’ with his own’ little 
Gioviinitl for ‘a riodel. “THe is visited 
-by Silkestro, a:hermit residing iti the 
neighhoaring «wood, to. whom = he 

no present of a pichite ofia 
Magiialen, of which'we hear again. 
No sooner has the holy father retired, 
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than Battista, the inn-keeper, makes 
his appearance ; and he reproves An- 
tonio for a1 the little Gio. 
vanni to scraw ures u the j 
wall. He has long iiele siedionin 
Antonio’s reputation, and of his being 
visited by all travellers who pass 
through the place; nor is this en- 
mity, which he is disposed to fee] 
towards the artist, at all diminished 
by the intelligence he has just re- 
ceived from Rome, that his son Fran- 
cisco, who had been sent to study 
there, has no capacity for the art— 
of which fact Antonio had assured 
him before. 

At this juncture Ottavio, a noble- 
man of Parma, who is a patron of 
Battista’s, and who promises to take 
his son into his employment—contides 
to the irritated and revengetul man 
the secret of his passion for the paint- 
er’s wife. This information is highly 
gratifying to Antonio’s enemy ; for he 
foresees the destruction of the envied 
domestic felicity of our artist. Ottavio 
purchases the Madonna of Antonio, 
and invites him to Parma, to paint 
some subjects for him in his palace. 

In the second action we discover 
Michael Angelo and Giulio Romano, 
who are detained in their journey 
through Correggio, by an accident 
which has occurred to their vehicle. 
While the latter goes to visit the 
paintings in the church, Battista ad- 
dresses the former, whom he finds to 
be the celebrated Buonarotti. Michael 
inquires who is the painter whom he 
sees at work: the crafty host pro- 
mises to introduce him; but previ- 
ously acquaints Antonio, that the man 
who sits drinking before the inn, is a 
rude fellow,. who has insulted the 
painter's powers, and whom it. will 
be well to treat pretty severely. 
When he pays his visit; Michael at 
first expresses great admiration at 
Antonio's colouring ; but, | offended 
by the reception he meets with, be- 
gins to criticise the performance. 
Struck with astonishment at the hold- 
ness of the stranger's: remarks, the 
painter wishes to: know who he really 
is ; when, catching hold of his: band, 
he perceives, by avery particular 
ring he wears, that it, is Michael 
Angelo. himself. . Driven’! ta: despair 
by the contempt whichothe ‘great 
ressed for his 
labours, he determines te renounce 
his profession. Indulging in his des- 
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pondency, he proceeds to finish up 
the picture that has been purchased 
by Ottavio, when Giulio Romano, 
who is now returned,’ expresses en- 
thusiastic admiration at the sight of 
so lovely a picture. | Antonio is raised 
from the depth of despair to the sum- 
wit of rapture, when he finds that 
he, whois so charmed with his per- 
formances, is no less a person than 
Giulio Romano himself! Giulio con- 
yinees Michael of the injustice he has 
been guilty of towards so admirable 
an artist. The latter recovers from 
his ill humour, and presents to Maria, 
the wife of Corregio, his ring, which 
he requests her husband will wear. 

Neither Michael nor Giulio appear 
again. ‘The scene is now transferred 
to Parma, in Ottavio’s picture gal- 
lery. This signor is upon the point 
of being married to a beautiful Flo- 
rentine lady, named Celestina; not- 
withstanding which, he yields to the 
passion with which Maria has in- 
spired him. But, on his sounding 
Antonio with respect to the attach- 
ment he feels for his wife, and dis- 
covering that he sincerely and affec- 
tionately loves her, the gallant no- 
bleman generously relinquishes all 
farther design upon her. Oppressed 
with the variety of the opposing 
emotions he has experienced in the 
course of the day, Antonio falls 
asleep; and, while thus sunken in 
the slumbers of exhausted nature, 
Ricordano, and his daughter Celes- 
tina, enter the gallery. The latter 
prepares to lay a wreath, which she 
helds in her hand, before Raffael’s 
picture of St. Cecilia, when she dis- 
covers Correggio’s piece ; turns to it, 
and is struck with admiration at its 
beauties: ‘she afterwards perceives 
the sleeping artist himself, whom she 
knows by the ring he wears, Giulio 
and Michael Angelo having related 
their adventure. | Enraptured with 
this accidental discovery, she places 
the wreath upon his head, and im- 
mediately departs. 

On awaking from: his sleep, Cor- 
reggio relates that he has ‘had a sin- 
gular vision, im which he imagined 
himself to be crowned with a wreath 
ef lately by:a beautiful: Muse—when 
suddenly he finds the wreath actually 
on his brow. ||» 193 it va 

ee ‘astonishment thus 
Oceasioned is quickly, however, di- 
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verted by Battista, who enters, car- 
rying the sum for which Ottavio has 
purehased his picture, which he ma- 
liciously pays to him in copper. ‘The 
scene, during the last act, lies ina 
wood near Correggio. Here is seen 
Silvestro the hermit’s hut, and an 
oak formed into a kind of little cha- 
pel, where hangs the Magdalen which 
Antonio had presented to the recluse. 
This portion of the drama opens with 
a long soliloquy by Valentino, ‘the 
captain of a band of robbers, who 
now, in the evening of his days, is 
oppressed by painful doubts and re- 
flections: a short dialogue ensues 
between the hermit and the bar- 
ditto, in which the former expressés 
the pleasure he feels on perceiving'in 
the latter the workings of repentance. 
A party of the robbers now enter with 
Francisco, the son of Battista, whom 
they have made a prisoner, on’ his 
return home. ‘The hermit intercedeés 
for his life, entreating them not to 
profane, by a murder, a spot con- 
secrated by the image of a saint: 
and, thus appealed to, they relent, 
confessedly through veneration tor the 
beautiful creation of Correggio’s pen- 
cil. tf 
The banditti retire ; and Antonio is 
seen approaching, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, and carrying upon his shouldéfs 
the 70 scudi which he has received 
in copper in payment for his picture. 
He throws himself down beside 
little stream, and cries in a despond- 
ing tone— ne 
Onward I cannot—for my powers fail me: 
Heavens ! there bubbles tlie clear spring. 
* ? e * hand be aly cap [> 
Ah! it avails not: it serves rather. to) dn- 
crease Jit¥ 
The feverish thirst that rages in my veins, 
Yet, could I reach my homme, and to, thowe 


dear ones ar sbiano 
This burthen bear!—How will my fond 
Maria . 


Alarm herself, now shady eve approaches 
And I away— blood mounts into ny brain! 
(Takes the wreath off his heady andi qp- 
amines it.) I 4? bne 
This still is fresh ; it is my head that bums. 
++ 'T'o immortality J consecrate thee !°%r i. 
Yet immortality begins ri nig oft 
Mysterious vision, was thy tmeport, this,?r) 


4s He is ‘roused: froim his ‘reflectiods 


by the approachiof a peasant girtfrom 


the villaye, with a pitcher «pod cher 
head. He entreats: her tot hee iin 
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drink: Lauretta complies with his 
request, and afterwards sings to him 
the following wild ballad :— 


The elf dwells within the rock’s hollow hall ; 

The pilgrim, he sits by the lone waterfall ; 

The froth is curling as white as snow— 

Deep at the base of the rock below. 

“ Then, pilgrim, come, plunge in the 
depth where I hover, 

For so shalt thou be my dear trothed lover! 


Tis I thy soul from its body can free ; 

And then through the wood thou shalt 
dance with me. 

0 ! dash boldly in, where calleth the sprite ; 

Thy bones I will wash as ivory white. 

Here shalt thou repose in my watery home, 

While o’er thee the crystal torrent shall 


foam.”’ 


The pilgrim, shuddering, heareth the song ; 

But his feet refuse to bear him along. 

He beholds the golden-hair'd elf appear, 

Who presents him a goblet of water clear ; 

And, as he the cooling beverage drinks, 

Seiz’d with pain, and exhausted, he sud- 
denly sinks. 


A shudder runs through both his marrow 
and blood ;— 

Alas! he hath drunk of the deadly flood : 

He drops down pale where the roses are red, 

And there reclineth the pilgrim dead.— 

The current roars on through the eddying 


pool ; 
His bones are bleach’d on the strand so cool. 


Releas'd from its body, the sou! now strays ; 

It wanders by night through the wood's 
mazy ways ; 

In early spring, when the stream rages 
most, 

With the elf is seen dancing the pilgrim’s 
ghost. 

Then the pale moon shines o’er the dark 
groves high, 

And the wave, beneath which his blanch'd 
bones lie. 


As soon as her song is concluded, 
she departs, leaving Antonio to ru- 
minate upon the ominous and myste- 
rious incident. At length he again 
takes up his heavy burthen, and 
prosrenys homeward, in the hope of 

ing able to bear to his wife and 
child the reward of his toil, and then 
die, A short conversation ensues 
between Maria and the little innocent 
Giovanni; at the end of which Anto- 


njo appears.pale as death. Consci- 
ous oth fast-approaching dissolu- 
tion, he requests his wife to summon 


“f19 BMT) ra 
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the hermit to perform for him the 
last offices of religion. During her 
absence, Battista and his son pass 
through the wood. The former hears, 
with remorse, that ‘the life of the 
latter has been preserved by a paint- 
ing of Correggio's. Maria returns with 
the holy man; but Antonio wakes 
no more; and the intelligence that 
now arrives, of the Duke of Mantua 
having called him to his court, cannot 
serve to diminish the affliction of his 
sorrowing friends. The child, who 
had been playing with flowers, un- 
conscious that he was placing these 
ornaments upon the head of a parent 
that was to awake no more, bursts 
into tears— 
My father sleeps not—he is dead ; is dead. 
Silvestro. 
Weep, child forlorn; most justly may’st 
thou weep : 
And thou, Maria, mix thy tears with mine: 
The world alone shall wonder without sor- 
row, 
Since in his works he shall for ever live, 
A noble pattern to the latest ages. 
But we have lost a husband, father, friend— 
A loss not all the world can now repair. 
To heaven we look to meet him once again. 


Out of such materials has Ochlen- 
schéger constructed, if not a drama 
of powerful interest, at least a dra- 
matic poem of considerable. pathos 
and sweetness. We donot consider 
the subject as particularly happy, 
although we think that the author 
has imparted to it as many beauties 
as it was capable of receiving. The 
reader will perceive how far he has 
adhered to, or deviated from, biogra- 
phical tradition. The difficulties at- 
tending such a performance must be 
obvious to every one. 1t is unneces- 
sary to point out the defective :con- 
struction of a plot where so many ot 
the characters are introduced merely 
for the sake of giving prominency to 
the principal figure ; or where, if they 
excite an interest on their introduc- 
tion, that interest is mot afterwards 
gratified. Such are-Giulio Romano, 
and Michael Angelo.  Ottavio also 
is withdrawn from, our - view very 
suddenly, and so also \is Ricordane- 
thus leaving in the mind of the:reader 
something of the ixritation-of disap- 
polutment. j bem sis alssqgs 

5 9 giilest 1s) 
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SONNET. 


THE LEAVES ARE FALLING. 


Tue leaves are falling fast ;—and they declare 

That summer days will shortly have an end ; 

That soon the winter's stormy blast will bend 

The naked trees, that once, in the mild air, 

Waved their wide branches, while the sun’s fair face 
Beam’d on their foliage, and the warbling race 
Chaunted melodiously a grateful song. 

And camot all the art of man prolong 

Their stay? Ah, no!—And he like them must fall. 
Yes, he—perhaps before his summer’s turn— 

Must yield him up to death's despotic call, 

Leaving his friends to follow and to mourn. 

Life passes like the season we deplore, 

And birds, and trees, and sky, for us shall soon be e’er. 


Acton Place. 


M.M. 








LODOISKA AND HER DAUGHTER. 
A ROMANCE BY MADAME DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE.* 


Tuis work may well be styled a 
romance :—it is truly romantic, not 
only in respect of its incidents, which 
are at once extraordinary in them- 
selves, and striking from the mode 
of their introduction,—but, more es- 
pecially, as distinguished by a vein 
of poetical and impassioned senti- 
ment, marked by highly coloured 
language, which is still more remote 
than even the occurrences of the nar- 
rative from what may be termed 
common life. The authoress,—wife 
of the celebrated Baron de La Motte 
Fouqué,—is not so good a writer as 
her husband, whose sweet tale of 
Undine has conferred on him a very 
high reputation with the lovers of 
fanciful and supernatural story ; and 
whose wilder romance of Sintram 
we recently noticed on the occasion 
of its translation into English—Ma- 
dame La Baronne, however, is a 
very popular novellist in Germany,— 
and her works generally possess that 
power of creating a strong interest 
in the mind of the reader, which jus- 
tifies popularity, and covers a multi- 
tude of literary sins. She delights 
to occupy herself with those subtile 
sensibilities of our nature, the lan- 
guage of which has such charms for 
some tastes, while it is disliked, and 
apt to be ridiculed, by others. Her 
appeals are made to the-adepts in 
romantic feeling: the uninitiated,— 
they who are only acquainted with 


the common movements of the hu- 
man mind, might mistake for exag- 
geration or fantastic trifling, that ex- 
hibition of the more mysterious and 
refined workings of the heart, which 
constitute the excitements and at- 
tractions of her pages. The trans- 
ports, however, with which such 
descriptions are welcomed by a 
large class of readers, and the zeal 
and devotion they awaken in the 
breasts of these, more than compen- 
sate an author for the sneers of the 
callous. The admiration they. pro- 
duce becomes heated by enthusi- 
asm, in proportion as the cause is a 
peculiar one, and forms the distinc- 
tion of a brotherhood :—it waxes 
proud, inasmuch as it lays claim to 
a further insight and a brighter light 
than fall to the lot of the multitude: 
—it is made a test of fidelity by 
those within the pale, in exactly the 
same degree that itis branded as he- 
resy by those without. 

it must, however, be confessed by 
all parties, that the besetting’ fatilts 
of such a style as that which’ ‘hai 
been adopted by Madame de fa’ 
Fouqué, are obscurity, strainmg al 
effect, and exaggeration -— 


who happen to be acq mitea’ wi 
her writings, willy wet MA ad» 
ther enti of thi i 

eee,“ } ss atice,” 


it has been termed by a German cri- 
tic, visible even in the works of the 
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Baron, and producing much that is 
confused, undefined, and incompre- 
hensible,—is abundantly apparent in 
those of his wife. Her last novel, of 
which we are now about to render 
some account, is certainly marked by 
the poetry of passion, and breathes 
an intense and ardent spirit of love ; 
yet a want of natural congeniality, 
of genuine character, occasions a 
disagrecable sensation in the mind of 
the reader, and leaves hin at the 
conclusion dissatisfied. The thoughts 
and feelings do not combine kindly 
with the native sympathies of man- 
kind; they float separately and su- 
perficially, like oil on water, instead 
of mingling intimately with our ex- 
perience. A high degree of public 
civilization necessarily keeps down 
the vehement display of passion ; yet 
the literature of this state of society 
is animated by an eager ambition to 
represent such a display: for want, 
however, of genuine models in na- 
ture, the colouring in description is 
generally conventional, false, and ex- 
aggerated. Effect in appearance, wn- 
accompanied by moral efficacy, is the 
consequence :—and hence we find 
that nothing now is relished but the 
most highly seasoned preparations of 
passion and feeling, which are pe- 
rused with avidity by the most heart- 
less classes of society, and occupy 
the general attention equally with 
scandalous paragraphs, impertinent 
criticisms, and dissertations on dress. 

Much of the vagueness, affecta- 
tion, and indistinctness of the senti- 
mental writings of the present day 
we would account for by the artificial 
state of public manners, and the dis- 
eased cravings of a jaded public 
taste. In these, we really think, 
have originated that species of com- 

osition in which Madame de la 

Totte Fouqué must be allowed to 
excel; where the moral chiaroscuro 
is that of an artificial, not of a natural 
light ; where excess is the substitute 
for vigour, and forced situations sup- 
ply the interest, instead of an easy 
and natural arrangement. Still, how- 
ever, there is a charm naturally be- 
longing to this sort of writing, to the 
inthe nce of which we should be sorry 
to, be insensible ; and it belongs to 
the works of our present authoress, 
ua very remarkable manner. Her 
language, and the strain of senti- 
ment and feeling in her productions, 
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affect the mind similarly to the 
sounds of an Eolian harp: the tones 
are deep and impressive, they, pene- 
trate the heart ; but they die away 
too abruptly, and do not possess that 
rich fulness, and enchanting connec- 
tion, that testify to the triumph of 
art. The events in the novels of 
Madame de la Motte Fouqué are in- 
volved in misty obscurity : the figures 
are deficient in decision of contour,— 
the eye can hardly trace a definite 
outline. We are perpetually at a 
loss to know the particular drift of 
the writer; what she intends to in- 
culcate or illustrate. She is apt also 
to attach interest to circumstances 
that promise much and perform little : 
—her passages often “lead to no- 
thing.” 

The story of Lodoiska and her 
daughter is given in a series of let- 
ters, written between the years 1773 
and 1794: a considerable chasm, 
however, occurs in the correspond- 
ence, and a similar one in the his- 
tory—viz. from 1775 to 1791. The 
narrative is entangled, and obscure ; 
which is partly perhaps owing to the 
epistolary form adopted by the au- 
thor. This is better adapted for the 
display of sentiment than to produce 
distinctness of detail; it leads un- 
avoidably to repetitions, yet admits of 
greater intensity in the impassioned 
passages ; it also provides opportu- 
nities for a complete and diversified 
view of the prominent situations, and 
favours the full developement of cha- 
racter, so as, Im some measure, to 
compensate for the prolixity and con- 
fusion in the narrative which it tends 
to occasion —These latter qualities 
are very apparent in the work before 
us: the authoress has not been able 
to manage the epistolary method so as 
to avoid involving the story and be- 
wildering the reader: the piot of her 
novel must be termed perplexed ; and 
many of the incidents which at first 
seem most promising and important, 
are afterwards entirely lost sight of. 
The interest, however, is, by oue 
means or other, always forcibly kept 
up ; and the passionate ae 
tive passages are entitled to’ 
highest praise. a 

The foaled: of the two’ first vo- 
lumes is Lodoiska:—in the third her 
danghter Verena, after her mother's 
decease, and an interval of sixteen 
years, reanimates the interest of the 
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story, which had appeared extin- 
tished in the tomb of the former. 
Lodbiska is sister to Count Vladis- 
Jay Opalinsky,--a young Polish noble- 
man, who has long been a resident 
in France, where he has married the 
beautiful Melanie Chevreux. Onur 
heroine, at the commencement of the 
story, returns from Prague to Dukla 
Castle, an old Tartar fortress, which 
is situated on the banks of some fro- 
zen lakes near the river Pruth, and is 
surrounded by gloomy forests of pine. 
In this melancholy, but romantic a- 
bode, Lodoiska awaits the arrival of 
her brother and his young wife, with 
no other companion but the old house- 
keeper Visnovieka, who had _ been 
her mother’s favourite attendant, and 
her own nurse. Listening one even- 
ing to the old woman’s gossipping, 
they are suddenly alarmed by the 
crackling of flames aud the cry of 
fire. On opening the window shut- 
ters, the smoke rushes in, and they 
are placed in a situation of great 
peril. Luckily, however, for Lodo- 
iska, a face, which, for beauty, and 
aptness of appearance, might have 
been taken for that of a guardian 
angel, presents itself before her ; and 
she is at the same time seized by 
two strong arms connected with the 
Said face, which bear her safely 
away from the scene of danger. Her 
preserver turns out to be a young 
German officer, a son of Count M. 
minister at the Court of Vienna. The 
high rank of his father has led to his 
appointment near the person of the 
General—by which appellatiow alone 
is known, throughout the novel, a 
personage who performs one of its 
most important parts, and constitutes 
one of its most protninent characters. 
As so much depends upon fhe General 
ii the course of the history, we shall 
at once give his portrait, as sketched 
by Melanie, the French wife of Opa- 
husky, int ‘a letter to her brother, 
Louis Chevreux, ‘written soon ‘after 
her artival ut the castle of Dukla. 


We were yestérdiy visited by some Aus- 
trian officers ‘of distinetion; who ‘have, as a 
Preliminary step, taken ion of the 
territory which they intemd eventually: to 
Ey iy ay ms joViadislay, puts be 
ahas ap alitional reason Sor ing 99 i 
the Apstance, because, Our Sucts, 

ere 1g one we ft helped to ex 
the fire of” which I Rave ‘infor 
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The principal of our visitors, in point of 
rank, was one of those generals who now 
command here. A Barbarian by origin— 
at least, belonging to one of those Hetten- 
tot countries by which we are surrounded, 
and which I can never distinguish one fram 
the other—To me, he seems to be halfa 
Turk; at least, one may discern in his phy- 
siognomy that oriental and barbarian mix- 
ture. His exterior has something about it 
very remarkable, without being very ugly. 


‘His bleached hair forms a singular contrast 


with his dark, long, and pointed eyebrows, 
end vivacious fiery eye.—llis complexion 
is of a yellowish brown ; his features, par- 
ticularly his nose, are well formed; and 
his lips and teeth are still fresh. Without 
possessing the suppleness of a Pole, he 
manifests, nevertheless, a certain submis- 
sion towards females that reminds us of our 
dominion, and shows too, rather agreeably, 
that he is capable of becoming the gentle- 
man. Although somewhat bent by age 
and fatigue, his figure is still imposing. His 
smile is very remarkable—I might say, 
indicative of refinement, were it not for a 
certain cast of roughness perceptible in 
every expression of his countenance. I am 
the more particular in this detail in order to 
convince you, my dear Louis, that it is not 
cruelty in me to fan the rising flame which 
this poor general certainly_feels for the little 
Lodoiska. By this means | hopeto provide 
for the security of our family under the new 
government. I must own, nevertheless, 
that I hesitate whether to prefer the gene- 
tal or his young adjutant for Lodoiska— 
that brave fellow who assisted in quenchiriy 
the fire, and who rescued the nrost valuable 
piece of property ™ the castle. 

Lodoiska, however, does not hesi- 
tate at all in her choice. | She’ ¢tom- 
luins to her friend’ Celestine of ‘the 
importunities of the old Austrian ge- 
neral ; likewise of the favour in whith 
he stands with her’ sister-in-law. 
William, Lodoiska’s deliverer from 
the fire, visits the castle as Otle 
of the General’s suite: he soon. dis- 

covers that he has a rival in his , 
1s 


are favoured by those who! are ‘able 
ews of astitor.” He, 


je de io Ye 

openly declaré his own ‘attad melit to 

her.’ That ‘4 passion éxists 

them, howevey, Is‘evident 5 

novieka (the nurse) expreseps t0 
ee eee ate ‘At the” th 
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united, since her destiny has fated 
her to marry another and an older 
man. Lodoiska enquires the reasons 
she has for entertaining such an opi- 
nion, and is informed, by the old wo- 
man, that some gipsies, whom she 
had consulted, had prophesied that 
such would be the event. 

At this period two relations of 
the Count Opalinsky visit the cas- 
tle; they are the brothers Vingort- 
zefisky. ‘The younger of these, Sta- 
nislaus, is soon attracted by Lodoiska. 
In a letter to his brother he says :— 


You ask whether I love Lodoiska? Yes! 
the feeling that I entertain for her is united 
with my thirst for Poland’s delivery. It is 
become a passion: all that is beautiful, all 
that is generous and noble in our nation, is 
to be found in her person. Her lips breathe 
the sounds of our language with beautiful 
animation ; her eyes swim in a sea of moist, 
melancholy grief. My breast is penetrated 
with a devotion as deep as it is inextinguish- 
able. I am now as unable to renounce her 
as my native land. Melanie appears to 
fear me; and Lodoiska attaches herself to 
me in proportion as she finds herself re- 
pulsed by her sister-in-law. I shall prove 
too crafty for the little French Snake, let 
her twist and wind herself as she will ! 


Opalinsky and his family, at this 
stage of the history, leave Dukla for 
Warsaw; and,when in this capital, the 
Count receives a letter from his Cas- 
tellan, or keeper of his castle, acquaint- 
ing him of certain mysterious noises 
heard about its precincts ; detailing 
too, with considerable minuteness, the 
dreams of the said Castellan, in which, 
it seems, he had been in the habit of 
receiving visits from his old master 
the Count’s father. Various strange 
appearances of violence, too, were 
visible in Lodoiska’s apartment: but 
our readers will, no doubt, excuse 
us for not attaching as much impor- 
tance as the Castellan himself did, to 
these wonderful matters. 

It is of more consequence to the 
story, that Stanislaus, to whose cha- 
racter a high political interest, as one 
of the Polish patriots, is now attach- 
ed, pays his addresses to Lodoiska 
with the consent of her brother. The 
lady confesses to her friend that she 
is fascinated by his person and man- 
ners; and that she could love him 
were it not for the recollection of him 
who had rescued her from the flames. 
Through the intrigues of the Coun- 
tess (Melanie) Stanislaus becomes 


acquainted with the pretensions and 
hopes of William, whom he hatesas 
one of the confederates; and a duel 
between the rivals takes place, in 
which the German officer is danger- 
ously wounded. The imterest which 
the General shows in the fate of his 
Adjutant, and his zeal against his 
enemy, now cause Lodoiska to regard 
him, for the first time, with a fee ing 
of warm friendship: and her sympa- 
thy for him is greatly excited, te 
it appears that the health of the ve- 
teran is seriously injured by his un- 
returned passion for her. We are 
now led to an event as extraordinary 
as it is unexpected. It is thus related 
by Celestine (a friend of Lodoiska, 
who is on a visit to her at Warsaw,) 
in a letter to one of her correspond- 
ents : 


The old man had been declared to be at 
the point of death, and one night Lodoiska 
heard a gentle tap at her door. A priest, 
dressed in his full robes, with a taper in 
his hand, entered the room, and approach- 
ing her bed, in a slow and solemn manner 
said, ‘* the dying man to whom I have 
been giving the last blessing ’’—** What,” 
exclaimed Lodoiska, with emotion—*‘ is 
he then departed +"’ ‘* Not yet,” replied 
the priest—* still he has but a few mo- 
ments to live; and it is only from yourself 
that he hopes for tranquillity in his last 
moments. In the impetuosity of passion 
he once swore solemnly, that before he left 
this world he would be master of your 
hand! It is this rash oath that now weighs 
on his soul in the hour of death.” ‘* Al- 
mighty,” groaned Lodoiska, ‘* what, what 
shall I do?” ‘ Give your hand,” re- 
plied the priest, “* accompanied with the 
blessing of the church, to him who sup- 
plicates for it in his last agony.”"—‘* Mar- 
ry with the dead!” cried she with a tone 
of horror..—‘* With the dying, not the 
dead: it is but for a moment,” continu- 
ed he with an encouraging tone, “ you 
are then again free, and a soul is deliver- 
ed.” The unfortunate girl set looking 
upon the priest with a stupid gaze, ul- 
determined what either to say or do. 
At this juncture Melanie appeared. 
‘* What,” cried she impatiently, ‘* can 
you yet hesitate! Do you precy no heart 
for the afflictions of others e hasten 
to terminate those of a poor 


doiska’s reply, 

French attendant, she raised-her from | 
bed, confounded as she was; threw a 
robe over her, fixed 

liants in her hair, 

along between the pri 











entered the gloomy apartment of the in- 
ald. 

ee oppressed sufferer, who was con- 
cealed by the closely drawn curtains, groan- 
ed forth some heavy unintelligible sounds. 
The priest said something in Latin ; all was 
then silent, and Lodoiska stood by the side 
of the dying man’s bed. The curtains were 
gently undrawn, her hand was now placed 
within that of another: she was conscious of 
nothing, and did only as she was command- 
ed! the dreadful vow has escaped her lips; 
the blessing is pronounced, and she turns 
round in order to depart, when two power- 
ful arms catch hold of her, and warm lips 
are fastened upon hers. ‘* Thou art mine!” 
exclaimed a strong clear voice ; and vigor- 
ous, proud, and triumphant, her husband 
stands by her side, and with his glistening 
eyes dissipates the dream in which her 
senses had been held ! 


Opalinsky, who has been privy to 
the stratagem, immediately quits the 
place in order to avoid his sister’s 
looks; while his wife plays to admira- 
tion the part of one who has been im- 
posed upon. Just after this event 
Stanislaus is betrayed, his papers are 
delivered into the hands of the con- 
tederates, and he is obliged to make 
his escape. He sends to Melanie the 
following letter :— 


I know whose hand it was that has spun 
this black web of treachery. Yes, be assured 
that I know thee. It avails thee nought, 
Melanie, that you now remove me hence. 
I go, yet not because I must, but because 
[ will, Heayen knows there is nothing I 
would more gladly do than give to dege- 
nerate Poland an example of courageous 
resolution, and of a freedom that is not 
to be tamed by chains and fetters. But 
thou, thou artful and crafty traitress, hast 
breathed into me the spirit of another 
life. Thou hast given to my existence 
a new aim, to my desire a direction and 
a durability. Watch me, thou crafty one: 
be that henceforth the business of thy 
life ; for be assured never shalt thou enjoy 
repose, 

On the morning subsequent to her 
unfortunate marriage, Lodoiska quits 
Warsaw with her husband for Ha- 
licz, where the General inhabits a 
spacious old building, called the Pa- 
lace, or the, Castle, finely situated 
upon the Dniester. It is here that 
the unfortunate bride enjoys all the 
luxuries and splendour of Asiatic and 
Barbaric pomp. It is here, too, that 
” again meets with William, who 
a8 frequent opportunities of being in 
~ Presence of the woman whom he 
oves—for-it does not appear that the 
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General entertains any dread of a ri- 
val. The situation in which the un- 
happy lovers are now placed, affords 
scope for much sentimental writing, 
in which those exquisite traits of 
feeling are displayed, that generally 
lie buried from view in the recesses 
of hearts of rare qualities. 

A report has been spread of the 
death of Vingortzeffsky, who is said 
to have shot himself: yet among the 
Arabians, whom Lodoiska meets with 
at Halicz,is one bearing so near a re~ 
semblance to Stanislaus, that she is 
struck by the astonishing similarity 
of air and feature. An event too 
shortly after this occurs, which will 
excite the reader’s suspicion, that Sta- 
nislaus yet lives. A letter from the 
old Castellan of Dukla to Lodoiska, 
informs her that her brother had at 
length become the father of a son,— 
the object of his and his wife’s most 
devoted love; but that their happi- 
ness in the possession of their child 
had been cruelly interrupted by sinis- 
ter forebodings as to his fate: and 
that these were terribly realized. The 
old mysterious noises had recom- 
menced in the Castle of Dukla; and 
a strange figure had been seen riding 
round its precincts. The Countess, 
disturbed by these events, and agi- 
tated by her fears for her child's 
safety, felt herself one evening more 
than commonly depressed ; and, after 
her husband had quitted her apart- 
ment, she requested her women to sin 
to her to soothe her spirits. A sound, 
as of the violent closing of a door near 
them, was heard: the alarmed mother 
desired that her son might be given 
to her arms, and all was again still. 
Her attendants soon afterwards quit- 
ted the chamber, for a few minutes, 
to perform soine service in the next 
room: while so engaged, they heard 
a violent scream in the apartment of 
the Countess, and, rushing in, they 
beheld the unfortunate lady in @ 
swoon. On her recovery, she de- 
manded her child with, loud cries ; 
but the infant was missing. The 
Countess, raving in her agony, ac- 
cused incoherently Lodoiska and Sta- 
nislaus of the robbery. The latter, 
however, is believed to be dead ; and 
the loss of the boy is generally attri- 
buted to supernatural agency. 

The health of Lodoiska is too sure- 
ly seen to be declining ;. and she pre- 
vails on her husband to permit her to 
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retire to the convent of Saint Ame, 
for a short period of religious seclu- 
sion. Her lover, William, i now 
absent at Vienna, From the convent 
Lodoiska thus writes :— 


The nuns are not so unfortunate as we 
used to imagine. Habit renders them ip- 
different to the attractions of the external 
world, which they rather dread than covet. 
The tranquil equipoise of a steady un- 
changed existence makes them capable of 
a clearer contemplation of the unchangeable 
future; it is towards this that their serene 
look is directed. It is in this hely place 
that those dwell to whom they are attached ; 
it is here that the dream of youth becomes 
a living pure reality ; here the world 
is Created anew; here is the fresh, the 
green, the spiritual Eden. Oh, canst thou 
pity those who are capable of indulging 
feelings like these! Even the air that one 
breathes here possesses something peculiar. 
[t.seems as if it embellished every object! 
TheGeneral came to pay me a visit. The 
seriousness of the place, and the presence 
of the Abbess, seemed to impart a solemni- 
ty to his behaviour. Never before did he 
appear so engaging to me as during these 
few hours !—I could even endure to hear 
Wifiem’s name pronounced, and his first 
leteér from Vienna mentioned. The Ge- 
tk neral conversed with me respecting him. 
a, | The' noble confidence, thus shown to me, 
seemed, to elevate me. My passion now 
appeared to be purified. Poor, poor youth, 
who is it whispers to thee, that we may 
venture once again to love ? 
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NM T.ddoiska becomes a mother, and 
the’ infant is named Verena, after 2 
patron saint of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia. The sentiments of maternal 
affeetion seem now entirely to occupy 
het heart ; they impart a purity to 
he? feelings ; they subdue the turbu- 
lefite of passion ; they repress its im- 
pethosity, and convert it into a be- 
neyolent sympathy of the heart. The 
HS Gaeta however, is discontented 
oe with, the sex af the child; and sees 
Bi a with remorse and grief the wasting- 
' away. of his wife. ‘* Ah,” he says, 
‘‘ what is a plucked flower that wi- 
thers in the hand! Jts drooping head 
is asad h for having cropped 
it? *Phave obtained nothing by this 
mat¥iage >" Lodoiske dies. I read it 

in her pale coujitenance.” 
é‘ 's death is an event which 
































sg es place; she expresses a de- 
os to meet her hushand hereafter, 
a although she has not 

much to his happiness on 





earih, she may open to him anen- 
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trance into heaven. She then em. 
braces her child, sighs out the name 
of William, and-expires. The latter 
is now in England, where he goes to 
take possession of an estate to which 
he has succeeded ;'and where he con- 
tinues to reside. This occurrence 
happensin the autumn 1775; and here 
terminates the history of Lodoiska, 
After an interval of sixteen years, 
the young Verena, her daughter, ig 
suddenly brought before us, when, 
accompanied by her father and her 
governess, she visits Dukia. / It is not 
without considerable emotion that 
she beholds the antique castle, where 
her mother had once resided. She 
finds her uncle Vladislav, premature- 
ly aged through the weight of afflic- 
tion, and Melanie with her reason and 
faculties impaired by her grief for the 
loss of her son. In the viciity of the 
castle is a Benedictine abbey, which 
Verena and her governess visit, at- 
tended by the old Castellan. Here 
they find, sleeping before the shrine 
of the Virgin, a man attired in a sin- 
gular oriental costume, but of most 
expressive and interesting appear- 
ance: he is soon joined by a youth 
who addresses him as his uncle. This 
lad fascinates the aftention of. all, 
particularly of the old Castellan, On 
their return from the abbey, Verena 
is seized by two robbers, and: they 
are on the psint of carrying her off, 
when she is resened. by the stranger, 
who, when he learns that she is pro- 
ceeding to Dukla, betrays an emo- 
tion that naturally excites her ‘sur- 
prize. A few days after this cireum- 
stance, during an entertainment given 
at the castle, which is now filled with 
guests, the mysterious persou sudden- 
ly re-appears before: Verena, and, 
while they are together, the Coun- 
tess comes up to them. No sooner 
does the latter discern the face of the 
unknown, than she. utters a shriek, 
and swoons. Upon recovering, she 
exclaims, “ It. was the spectre! the 
spectre! He wants tocarty off Vere- 
na too!” Jn themean , he who 
had been the occasion of this: alarm 






di ass as he first 
came. Vladislav is convinced that he 
is haunted by some secret ener) » 
who wishes to harass + nor is 1} 
long after this that he is i by 
another accident... eS 
and perturbed, he is wandering 


through the forest one sultry noon, 
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when every thing is buried in deep 
silence. 8 


of his gun. 
his piece at theisiimal, ‘which he kills, 
buty at the same instant, sees the 
youth fall wounded-in the leg; be 
bears him tothe castle, where he ‘is 
recognized by the Castellan as the 
same whom they had met:in company 
with the strangerat the Benedictine 
Abbey. | Attractéd by the bustle, the 
Countess enters the apartment whi- 
ther the youth had been carried :— 
ne sooner dees: she see him, but she 
exclaims, ‘my son! my son!” and 
embraces him with: a rapture that 
knews‘no bounds. The ideathat she 
has fomd ‘her long Jost: child, has 
the most happy effect on her mind. 
From this moment she becomes se- 
reve and cheerful: not.so her hus- 
band, who, although he fancies that 
he diseovers a likeness between his 
wife-and. the boy, has no idea but 
that the recognition was the working 
ot her perturbed fancy, feeding upon 
a mere delusion. 

‘While things: are in this state at 
Dukla; Verena and herfather are pro- 
ceeding td the baths of Carasu. Ar- 
rived: hére, the now General is 
taken severely: ill, and his dissolution 
approaches.:: Verena is: agonized at 
the idea of losing her father at such a 
distance from home, and at the dread- 
‘ul prospect of being left unprotected 
Th @) 
mament, she: once more sees. before 
herthe unknown, and he seems now 
sent by Heaven to! be her deliverer 
and friend. - Fhe circumstances that 
result, are déécribed. as follows, by 


Achmed (such is‘his assumed: nanie) 


himself, .'/ 
_ We met at 'Carasu, when she was ‘totally 
ignorant that F was npanying her. You 
know that’ I am-able'to assume any div. 
cuss ;—the andthe 





ings : attendants a, a dista rites 
or “old ‘anid’ * s 
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unddenly he hears sounds. of 


strangecouutry: At this critical. 


of 


4t3 


how fate had red all in my favour 
I present m efare her like some angel- 
in the Sock nighe of affliction! As suet’ 
does she receive me; as such ddes’ She ‘vee 
tain my image impressed’ upon’ hér- sox 
From this instant our destihies‘are initeda 
every thought, every act is devoted to h 


So passes a week: the old man conten 
with the strong energies of life, and with: 
the 


power, that sets a limit to his boo tn 
At last I determine to discover myself te, 
the dying person;, I utter my namie to him, 
but he does not hear me, he does not per 
mit me to finish: he makes a sign to Ve- 
rena; looks earnestly at her; seeins’ as if’ 
anxious to say something; but can only 
join our hands tegether, and — expires. 
Felix, she is mine, bound to me in sorrow, 
distress, and death ; her heauteous Tips have | 
pronounced the sacred vow, and, glowing 
with asecret flame, her long oppressed heart 
now at length throbs frecly against mine ! 


The plan which the husband of Ve~ 
rena had formed for bringiig about 
a reconciliation with her fiinily by 
means of Jagello, the youth whom he 
called nephew, is. frustrated by dis- 
covering that he has disappeared. 
They Teieaes proceed along ie 
Dnieper, and reach, the, Carpathian 
mountaitis, in the vicinity of whieh, 
Dukla is situated. ‘Here Verena is 


husband. HW to dnise 01s 
Snatehing a light, says she, J. jitoceaded:' 
rapidly along the corridor:  knpeiled, mose 
by thetezror of mysterious <eselation, than, 
byunpatient anxiety, Lhgediessly hasten Mm, 
the direction of the sqund;, yet 3 
strangely enough to retreat ay, 1 a M... 
My anxiety ingreasing, at every Ste riyes 
L descend along @ ‘stalt 


- 






me forw 
and find mysélf in a squdre place su 
ed by walls. A’ ‘ait 
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The noise ascends, just as if it proceeded 
from the scraping of heavy footsteps be- 
neath. |.I now stand at the entrance of an 
extensive vault. A thick vapour of half- 
burnt-out pine torches comes against me, 
and acircle of hideous figures is distinguish- 
able among the mists of this infernal place. 
In the-centre stands my husband !—** Once 
more,”’ I hear him say, ** once more have 
I assembled ye here, in order to rescue the 
boy, who has grown up under your eyes. 
I once stole him from the powerful 
Wairwode of Dukla. While yet an infant 
in his swathing clothes, was he forced to 
avenge me on his mother, who snatched 
from me my bride at the altar !""—Here a 
loud scream betrayed me, I sank down life- 
less and knew not what happened. A few 
hours afterwards I found myself in my own 
apartment, but locked im. I[ gazed fear- 
fully around, hardly knowing whether I 
had not been dreaming. Arminia was 
sleeping upon a scat beside me, a lamp was 
faintly burning in a hollow of the wall. 
At length I stood up to rouse my recollec- 
tion, but the confusion of my thoughts 
would not permit me to remember any 
thing clearly: there was a small paper ly- 
ing upon the table, I hastily seized hold of 
it, and fuund the hand-writing to be that of 
my husband; it containcd as follows: **Now, 
Verena, thou knowest all. Accident or 
curiosity has betrayed to thee what I endea- 
voured so cautiously to conceal. Do not 
reproach me with having deceived thee. I 
have disclosed to thee the very abyss of my 
soul in that passionate affection for thee 
which hag filled my whole being. What 
had been imposed upon me by circum- 
stances and by the influence of events, I 
was endeavouring to throw off, and then, 
freed from the fetters of an odious obliga- 
tion, I hoped to fied in thee a mild and ge- 
nerous judge. Thou hast lurked in wait- 
ing for me, thou has caught me even dur- 
ing the last act that was preparatery to my 
liberation, theu has already judged me! 
Goa, Verena, deliver me up to thine uncle. 
Amn against me thy deeply irritated race. 
I will not oppese you: my soul is weary of 
welling in this. wretched world, which is 
bat ane of the outworks of existence. 
fn thy love, thou beauteous revived Lo- 
doiska, the energics of half destroyed life 
were renovate! ! Thou turnest from nic, 
«thy hate breaks my heart ! 


Verena resolves upon partaking the 
destiny of her husband Stanislaus 
Vingortzeffsky, for whom she feels 

¢, warmest Jove ; and ultimately de- 

rts‘with .him for England, having, 
| : the castle, in- 
formed Uie, Count, her unele, that 


> Vet 


¢¢ ’ 


Jagello is really his son. During 
their stay in England, William, the 
old lover of Lodoiska, is accidditally 
brought into the presence of her 
daughter, and soon after dies in con. 
sequence of a fall from his horse. 
Stanislaus, instead of proceeding to 
America, as was his first intention, 
leaves his wife in England, and re- 
turns to fight under the banners of 
Koskiusco. To her he addresses the 
following letter. 
Raffka, April, 1794, 

Thou, whose noble heart beats for the 
fate of Poland, participate the raptures | 
experience at finding all the country in 
arms! The revelution of Warsaw has 
roused every one from lethargy. The hero 
Koskiusco bears aloft the standard of free- 
dom. I have discovered myself to him, 
and he has confided to my command a 
brave troop. Courageously shall I now tra- 
verse the tields of my country to oppose her 
detested enemy; to contend with him, 
wherever I can, and, by preserving Poland's 
honour, to regain my own." * * * * * * 

We have had a warm day’s work. The 
Russians are defeated; they fly before 
Koskiusco, beyound the frontiers. * * * 

Junc—Verena, the Prussians have rout- 
ed us! The hero Koskiusco found his 
master at Salze. Yet that does not dis- 
pirit us, we may soon retmeve from them 
the victory,. A treaty is entered. into re- 
specting Cracow: I] next hasten thitherun 
order to rescue all that may yet be sayed. 
The royal burial-place of our kings:— 
Casimir’s crown :--they demand me with ir- 
resistible power—A dieu, thou most beloved 
of women! give my Tast iwn to the 
dying William.— Stanislaus. — 


peace to his ashes !”-——With this is- 
tle the Novel closes,—unsatjsfactorily 
enough we think, for all bari 
cept, perhaps, for, the readersof’ th 
impertéct sketch. dtixw esd 9d 
ew ort thee sviticusa aguods 
zid ted? bus uleivesqg 10 luijou 
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ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF JAMES SHIRLEY. |. 


No. 


We do not recollect any instance 
m the course of his writings where 
Shirley speaks of himself, or of his 
own character and feelings, with the 
exception of a few passages in the 
dedications of some of his later plays : 
there he indulges in a murmur, scarce- 
ly amounting to a complaint, against 
the puritans, who almost deprived him 
of the means “ whereby he poorly 
lived.” .Thus, in the Politician, a 
tragedy before noticed, he observes, 
in 1655, that “ the severity of the 
times had taken away those dramatic 
recreations, whose language so much 
glorified the English stage:” but, 
though so great a sufferer, he never 
breaks out into any thing like ranco- 
rous invective. Nor is this abstinence 
uuder provocation to be attributed 
so much to an apprehension of the 
power of the “ straight-haired repub- 
licans,” as to his own natural gentle- 
nessand mildnessof disposition, which 
is conspicuous through his works. It 
seems that the Puritans, (in the words 
of Moliere in his Critique on the 
Ecole des Femmes) had des lumiéres 
pour les ordures, which others did not 
possess; and Cowley, in his “ Cutter 
of Colman-street,” and Randolf, in 
his “‘ Muses’ Looking Glass,” have 
shown that they were often. plus 
chastes des oreilles que de tout le. reste 
du corps. For this hypocrisy they were 
frequently severely attacked by poets, 
both on and off the stage ; but though 
Shirley owed most of the disappoint- 
ments of his life to them, he never in- 
troduces a character, a sentence, ora 
line, into his plays or poems in which 
they are either ridiculed or censured. 
In reading the productions of literary 
men, and poets especially, we insen- 
sibly form a notion of their temper 
and habits as we proceed ; and, for 
the best of all ‘reasons, it is generally 
a great'deal more correct than the 
Opinion to be derived from the state- 
_ ments and traditions of contempora- 
ties. It would be easy to illustrate 
this “poitit were ‘it necessary ; but it 

may Be trily said of Shirley, that all 


he has written serves to prove that, 


though sensitive to a fault, he was not 
fretful or peevish, and that his amia- 
ble and affectionate temper, might 


lil. 


merit for him the epithet of “ gentle,” 
so beautifully applied to Shakspeare, 
by one of his encomiasts. We know 
of no writer from the perusal of whose 
works we rise with a more perfect 
conviction that he must have been 
beloved by all who were acquainted 
with him; and, with trifling excep- 
tions (not so considerable even as 
those of Massinger,) he has left no 
traces of that grossness which has 
disfigured most of the dramatic pra- 
ductions of his time.—Some have jus- 
tified these blemishes as the custom 
and fas'.ion of the day ; but, without 
going out of our way to excuse them, it 
may be fairly said, that the indelicacy 
of the plays written before the closin 
of the theatres was at all events any 
thing but seductive : it was intended 
merely as a joke, and with the joke 
its effect ended: after the restoration, 
however, indecency was employed as 
an incentive, and it was rendered pa- 
latable by an odious ingenuity: 
sometimes, indeed, it had a thin sermi- 
transparent covering, but it was of) 
il vel sottile ¢ rado, which séparated 
Ruggiero from Alcina, and pave fresh 
intenseness to the flame of his pz $- 
sions. Such is the great distinction 
between the. grossness of, our..plays 
upon the old English, .and,,that,of 
those upon the new. French model, 
such as it was introduced, with 
Charles II. 1: ,ort rot grt 
As we have not much space left'in 
which to speak of the masks, 'pasto- 
rals, and miscellaneous’ ‘poems’ of 
Shirley, we must’ proceed td, ‘them 
without further general observations. 
The mask is a species of theatrigal 
amusement, originally, we believe, 
produced in Italy, and at, first prac- 
tised in this country, without, either 
song or dialogue, being nothing more 
than a dance in visors : Shp our, eld- 
est writers almost uniform y ey le 
masquing with mumming. OF 
kind were many of the court am 
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by a Herald is expressly mentioned 
by him. In the collected works of 
Sir T. More; printed in 1557, are a 
numiber of lines usually spoken of as 
a sort of mask, but in fact nothing 
more than an explanation of a pageant 
of shifting scenery, or what were then 
called ‘ moving pictures.” Pageants 
and shows are not to be confounded 
with masks: of the two first, there 
are mauy specimens in the Chronicler 
before referred to; one of them most 
gorgeously splendid on the entrance 
of Queen Elizabeth into London in 
1558. The old. poet, George Gas- 
coyne, was mainly concerned in a te- 
dious entertainment of this kind, pre- 
sented before the same Sovereign at 
Kennelworth Castle, and he has also 
left behind him in his works (printed 
in 1575 and ah “a Devise of a 
Mask for the Right Hon. Viscount 
Mountacute,” written to celebrate a 
double marriage in that nobleman’s 
family, which is one of the earliest 
specimens of the kind in English: it 
is also remarkable for its allusion to 
the feud between the two Italian 
houses of Montague and Capulet, of 
which Shakspeare long subsequently 
made such use.. By degrees cliiigien 
were adopted, a variety of characters 
were introduced; scenery was em- 
ployed, and a dialogue was kept up 
between persons who were uot in fact 
maskers, the dancing being executed 
by the nobles, male and female. Lord 
Bacen’s well known. Essay on_ this 
subject supplies a good deal of infor- 
mation regarding it: in his time, 
“fools, satyres, baboons, wild-men, 
antics,” &c. were brought in, as what 
were called antimaskers, to amuse by 
their strange shapes and grotesque 
dancing and * double masks,” ap- 
pear also then to have prevailed. In 
the reigns of James I. and his son, 
this species: of, court enteriainment 
reaghed its) highest splendour: the 
fuudls of the dams of cours were so 
lavishly expended upon them that 
they were ‘even interdicted ; and the 
representation ‘of Britannia Triumph- 
ans, ‘oun Swonlay, befare Charles I. 
had. jemore effect than’ any 
they cls in producing the abolition 
ithdatriealamesements, for about 
tet yearsy: and ‘the wnhappy abandon- 
many of thy old xiglish school of the 
@pamtagsa tou ei il won 3 
Shitleyowrote! Five! pieces “usuiilly 
placetbino thisce]aes.6f contposition ; 
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but the only one of these perhaps 
that strictly belonged to it, was “the 
Triumph of Peace,”"—which appears 
to have been the most Paiute. ever 
exhibited. The scenery and machi- 
nery were by Inigo Jones, and the 
music by W. Lawes, and S. Ives. It 
was performed before the King and 
Queen at Whitehall, Feb. 3, 1633, 
and so popular was it, that it went 
through at least three editions in the 
course of that year. Our quotations 
are made from ‘the third impression,” 
which contains several material varia- 
tions from the rest. It is dedicated 
to the four Inns of Court, by whom it 
was played, and some notion of its 
splendour may be gathered from the 
following description with which it 
opens. 


At Ely and Hatton houses the gentle- 
men and their assistants met, and in this 
manner prepared for the court. 

The antimaskers were ushered by a horn- 
pipe and a shalm, riding in coats and caps 
of yellow taffeta, s with silver, their 
feathers red, their horses led by men in 
coats of blue taffeta, their wings red, and 
part of their sleeves yellow; caps and fea. 
thers: all the torch-bearers in the same 
habit appointed to attend and give plenti- 
ful light to the whole train. 

Fancy in a suit of several coloured fea- 
thers, hooded: a pair of bats wings on his 
shoulders, riding alone as sole presenter of 
the antimasks. 

After him rode Opinion and Confidence 
together: Opinion in an old fashioned 
doublet of black velvet and trunk hose, a 
short cloake of the same, with an antique 
cape, a black velvet cap pinched up with a 
white fall and a staff in his band. 

Confidence in a slash'd «doublet, ‘parti- 
coloured breeches, suitable with points at 
the knees; favours upon his breast and 
arm: a broad-brimmed hat tied up on one 
side, banded with a feather; @ long lock 
of hair trimmed with several coloured. i+ 
bands, wide boots and great spurs, with 
bells for rowels. is Blight eon 

Next rode Jollity ughter: Jol 
in a flame-coloured suit, put riekéd’ Hike a 
morris-dancer with scarfs ant ueitie 

‘a Tietdle fi 










hat fashioned like a cone 
side coat 
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These are succeeded -Hy" an 4m 
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satyres, and others in more fantastic 
habiliments. It is worth observing 
that Don Quixote is among them, ac- 
companied by Sancho, and attacking 
a windmill. After these came a hun- 
dred gentlemen, “ gloriously furnish- 
ed and gallantly mounted,” and two 
golden cars containing Genius and 
Amphiluche, and Irene, Dice, and 
Eunomia ; and then we are told :— 


After these came the four triumphals or 
magnificent chariots, in which were mount- 
ed the grand maskers, one of the four 
houses in every chariot, seated within an 
half oval, with a glorious canopy over their 
heads, all bordered with silver fringe, and 
beautified with plumes of feathers on the 
top. 

, The first chariot silver and orange, 
The second, silver and watchet. 
The third, silver and crimson. 
The fourth, silver and white. 


All after the Roman form, adorned with 
much embossed and carved works. 


It is not necessary to extract more 
of this splendid detail, which ra- 
ther belonged to the department. of 
Inigo Jones than of James Shirley. 
The dialogue is opened by Opinion 
and Confidence, and their conference 
is ended by an anti-mask of a num- 
ber of projectors, some like Mere- 
craft in Ben Jonson’s “ Devil is an 
Ass.” In all this the ingenuity of the 
invention is of course principally to 
be admired ; all the poetry, such as 
it is, being contained in the songs ; 
most ee ag ornam as Senor 
compelled, with flattery to i 
and queen. We shall pe - _— 
of them, as the poet had probably no 
expectation that they would live be- 
yond the day for the solemnities of 
which they were penned. It is a 
— or dialogue, between Law and 

eace. 


Eunomia. Think not I could absent 
myself this night ; 
But Peace is gentle, and doth still invite : 
Eunomia, yet shouldst thou silent be, 
The rose and lily which thou strowest, 
All the chearful way thou goest, 
Am ig vb thee. 
rene. Thou dost beautifie encrease, 

And chain security with peace. 

£u. Irene fair, and first divine, 
All my blessings ings spring from thine. 

Ir. I am but wild without thee, thouab- 


i 
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Eu. No more, no more, but join 
Thy voice and lute with mine. 
Both. The world shall give prerogative 
to neither, 
We cannot flourish but together. 


Notwithstanding the complete suc- 
cess attending this exhibition, it does 
not appear that Shirley wrote any 
other mask, properly so called, unless 
“Cupid and Death,” be tobe excepted. 
He seems indeed to have entertained 
acontempt for this species of com- 
position ; in his “ Maid’s Tragedy,” 
he abuses them for their vulgar adu- 
lation ;—and in his “ Royal Master,” 
he speaks very contemptuously of 
them : in his “‘ Changes,” he censures 
their introduction into plays :— 


Oh, sir, what plays are taking without these 

Pretty devices? Many gentlemen 

Are not, as in the days of understanding, 

Now satisfied without a jig, which since 

They cannot, with their honour, call for 
after 

The play, they look to be serv’d up i'th” 
middle. 

Your dance is the best language of some 
comedies, 

And footing runs away with all, A scene 

Exprest with life of art and squar’d to na- 
ture 


Is dull and phlegmatic poetry. 


«« Cupid and Death” is one of the 
pieces by Shirley, called a mask on 
the title ; but more properly, perhaps, 
a dramatic interlude: it was printed 
in 1653, and is founded upon’ L. il. 
Eleg. 6. of Secundus, as quoted by 
Mr. Gifford, in vol, i. p.91, of his 
Massinger. Fairfax; in his translation 
of Tasso, has made an alhision to it, 
where he says— ' 


Death hath exchang’d again his shafts with 
Love, hal 
And Cupid thus lets borrow’d arrows fly : 


but an Italian poet of the name of 
AntonioNozzelino, has enlarged upon 
the thought, in a sonnet beginning— 
Errava Morte, e avea seco Amore, .. 
Ambi nudi, ambi ciechi, ¢ ambi alati 
and where he gives an/account of the 
manner in which the age a acci« 
dent arose. Shirley . further 
extended it with considerable’ fancy 
and ingenuity; and’ has, made, the 
consequences of the’ change obvious 
to the spectator. It is not necessary 


to furnish any quotation from. it. \- 
The * Gantention’ Sor: Honourand 
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Riches,” is another production which 
has little or no resemblance to a mask, 
though it has been so named by per- 
sons ignorant of its real form. It is 
rauch more like one of the old mora- 
lities, at least in its general design 
and object: and (as we have menti- 
oved in a previous article) the com- 
wer of the Catalogue of the British 

{useum has confounded it with one, 
called “ The Contention between Li- 
berality and Prodigality,” printed in 
1602, and written, most likely, a good 
deal earlier. It is not impossible that 
Shirley had seen this morality before 
he published his “ Contention for 
Honour and Riches” in 1633:—the 
resemblance is in some respects still 
stronger in his “* Honoria and Mam- 
mon,” which, in fact, is a subsequent 
enlargement into a sort of comedy, 
of the leading features of his ‘ Con- 
tention for Honour and Riches.” This 
extended “ Moral,” (for so the author 
himself terms it in his address “ to 
the candid Reader,” ) was printed in 
1659; and it possesses the additional 
curiosity of being probably the last 
effort of the author of a dramatic 
kind; for he says, “in my resolve 
nothing of this nature shall after this 
engage either my pen or invention.” 
The characters are also more nume- 
rous jin the last edition of the piece 
(if we may so say), and as upon the 
whole it is au improvement, besides 
being of much greater rarity, we shall 
make the few quotations for which 
we have room, from “ Honoria and 
Mammon.” 

The object of the production may 
be easily guessed ; it is a contest be- 
tween the two ladies, who give the 
title tothe piece, for the love and at- 
tention of various classes of persons ; 
aid there is much skill, and often 
comic effect, in the mode in which the 
characters are opposed to each other 
in different. ludicrous situations. In 
the eud, Alworth, a scholar, succeeds 
in. gaining possession of Honoria, 
while Lady Aurelia Mammon is left 
to a.courtier, a colonel, a citizen, and 
a spend-thrift.. It will be obvious 

hat, some satirical matter is mixed 
up, wath the djalogue: the following 
is part of the first scene between 
Phantasm, gentleman usher, to Lady 
Mithiimdy, ‘and Atworth : 

Plia. Are you not inclining to a scholar? 
hodiw, J have spent ‘ime i’th'academy. 


’ 
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Pha. The academy! ae 
Another beggar; I did think so by your 
serious face—your habit, 
Had almost cozened me, and your hair 
they are ; 
Of the more court edition ; this is 
A beggar of the upper form of learning. 
Your business with my lady ? 
Alw. If you please 
To prepare my access 
Pha, *Tis to no purpose ; 
My lady keeps no library, no food 
For book-worms, I can assure you that 
Learning is dangerous in our family ; 
She would not keep a secretary, for fear 
Of the infection. 
Alw. Does she keep no fcol ? 
Pha. Yes, yes, and knaves. 
Alw. I thought so: 
In which class is your name, I beseech you ? 
Pha. We enjoy equal privileges : indeed 
the knave 
Makes somewhat more of's office; but my 
lady 
Is not so nice, so we can bring certificates 
That we are sound, and free from the in- 
fection 
Of books; or can lay down our under- 
standings, 
And part with that unnecessary stuffing 
I'th*head (you know my meaning), or re- 
nounce 
The impious rise of human art and know- 
ledge, 
We are in a capacity of emp!oyment. 
Perhaps you may on these terms be ad- 
mitted 


With your philosophy, and things about 


you, 
To keep her horse; d’ye observe ? 
Alw. A fair preferment. 
Pha. The fittest here for men of art ; or if 
You can keep counsel, and negociate hand- 
somely 
The amorous affair of flesh and blood, 
There you may exercise your parts of rhe- 
toric: 
How lies your learning that way?” 
The following are two disjointed 
passages from the same production, 


and exhibit Shirley's serious powers 
to advantage :— 





Wise courticrs are the jewels of a crown; 
The columns and the ornaments of state, 


Fitted with and piety to act; , 
They serve the Power for justice, not them- 
selves ; 


Their faith the cabinet, in which is Iaid 

The Prince's safety, the Nation’s p 

The oracles and the of ‘empire £ 

Men born above the sordid guilt of avarice, 

Free as the mountain tity ahd? éalti' as 
Mercy. ; nisl to Inorurpts 

Born without ‘eyes,/ when the  poop:.mail 
complains |. amo mom 26 ba 

. ' ; 
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inst the great oppressor; without hands 
an také the bloody price of man’s undorng. 
But keeping at each sense a court of guard, 
Draw fear from love, and teach good by 
example. 
s 


A saldier ‘merits first to be called man, ’ 
ty whom not only courts, but Kingdoms 
: flourish ; 

Unto whose several offices, the world 

Owes all the great and glorious names of 
honour. 

How would the age grow rusty, and the 
soul 

Of common-wealths corrupt with case, and 


surfeits, 
Should not the sword call "em to exercise 
And sweat out their unmanly luxuries, 
By acting things worth envy, even of 
-princes. 
The honour of the gown without his sword, 
Will run itself into contempt, and laws 
Are not good made, but while the sword 
secures "em. 
The court must wear no silk, nor the proud 
city 
Make the sea groan with burthen of her 
wealth, 
Did not the active soldier, with expence 
Of his dear blood, expose himself abroad 
Theit convoy, and security at home. 


The ‘ Contention of Ajax and U- 
lysses for the Armour of Achilles,” 
was printed in the same volume as 
the above: it was a private enter= 
tainment represented by the sons of 
some of the nobility, and is not in- 
appropriately taken, for the most part, 
from Ovid’s Metam. 1. xii, The 
ode (the only piece of Shirley hitherto 
well known, ) heeiaahae: “< the glories 
of our blood and state,” is taken from 
this piece: the lines 
His body holds vast rooms of entertainment, 
And lower parts maintain the offices ; 

Only the garret, his exalted head, 

Useless for wise receipt, is fill’d with lum- 
er; 

are a yersification of a well known 

witticisim of Lord Bacon, on Mons. 

Cadenet,astranslated in one of Howel’s 

letters, dated in 1621. 

Phis then brings us to the last piece 
of this class that’ has conte down to 
us from’ thé’ pen of Shirley.—* The 
Triumph. of Beauty,”—which is no- 
ro deal Reuah Sndgnens oh Pa- 

‘S dramatised.—George P id pre~ 
viowsly wrought, the fable into the 
formiof a, Bastoral, called, ‘The Ars 
raignment of Paris ;” and,:although 
he had alively faney, a delicate taste; 
and as much command:ef language 
as any of his contemporaries, Shirley's 
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little production may be read without 
disadvantage from the comparison. 
The speeches of Juno, Pallas, and Ve~ 
nus, are extremely appropriate, and 
if there be nothing very original in 
the thoughts (which could hardly be 
expected) the verses run with the ut- 
most grace and harmony: they are 
preceded by the following song heard 
by the shepherd in the air, before the 
goddesses descended. 
Song of Juno within. 
Jove sent thee, Paris, what is mine: 
be safely bold, 
And for that trifle I resign 
a wreath of gold: 
Obey then and command! Thou cannot be 
Just to thyself, if not tome. 
Pallas. 
Twice happy in thy choice, be wise; 
ere thou dispense 
This treasure, give thy reason eyes, _. 
and blind thy sense: 
Thus arms anc arts thy humble name shal? 
Taise 
Alike to wreaths of oaks and bayes. 
Venus. 
She whom all suppliants else implore 
is here made thine, 
And will for this a gift restore 
no less divine: 
The best of pleasures thus enjoy, and try, ; 
Where beauty courts who can deny. 
Chorus. 
Examine, princely shepherd, here 
the offerings which wé send thee ; 
How for that narrow golden sphere, 
wealth, fame, and love attend thee? 
And judge by this how large these honours 
be; A 
None to cach other yield, yet all to thee ly, 


In our last article, in reference, to 
the piece now before us, we accused 
Shirley of plagiarism : but, on con- 
sideration, we are inclined to, think 
that the charge is not deserved, eyen 
in the qualified way in which we then 
made it. The “ Triumph of Beauty” 
opeus with a scene between a number 
of Clowns and Shepherds, who, ar 
devising a play to entertajn Paris. 
this is rather an imitation of, han 
plagiarism from, Shakspear "s | seen 
of a similar description in. Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, asa very, short 

' - . hi} to 114 ot 
quotation will be suffi jent, to e&ti 
blish—The subject ofthe traged 
Shirley’ Clowns, is, ago) ad” é 
Golden WeeCee oo ltney ,oesiond td 

De oF abst oamuelngs, wmaieedt 
shall do the Galton Flesee? e,, you 
forge t Oo ysUcions 20M VOY ITs. oi 
Bottteistic cet pttinthe'play=Sand 

cloaths too. 


one that must wear the best 
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Crab. Whxy, let somebody else do Jason, 
and I'll do the Golden Fleece. 

Serub.—Or I. 

Hobbmol.—Or I, 

Toadstool.—Or any body.—Or what if 
we left out the Golden Fleece. 

Rottle.—\V hat if you left out the ‘play 3 
The Golden Fleece out! Why ‘tis the 
name, and the only rich thing in the play. 

Scrub. —W hy then leave out the Ship. 

Ciout.—Y es, and go by land to Colchos. 
May not somebody do two parts? Let 
Nerul do the Dragon and the King’s daugh- 
te, &c. 


Of course we do not pretend that 
this imitation at all equals the ori- 
ginal, but it has a great deal of 
humour; and the contrivances of the 
Clowns are scarcely less ludicrous 
than those of the inventors and per- 
formers of “ the lamentable tragedy 
full of pleasant mirth,” of Pyramus 
aud Thisbe. 

We have room only to say a word 
or two on Shirley's Pastorals: they 
are probably two in number, viz. 
‘The Arcadia,” founded on some 
incidents in Sir P. Sidney’s romance 
of the same name; and “ Phillis of 
scyros,” translated from the Italian 
of Guidubalda de Bonarelli, as the title 
says, “‘by J. S. Gent:” it is pub- 
lished, however, by Shirley’s pub- 
lisher, and some laudatory lines con- 
firm the opinion that it is his: at the 
same time we should hesitate before 
we included it in an edition of his 
plays and poems, and at all events no 
extract from it is necessary. 

At length we arrive at the miscel- 
laneous poems, published by Shirley 
in 1646, and which were ushered into 
the world by a variety of commenda- 
tory verses by T. Stanley, T. May, 
Gi. Bucke, and others. 
 Seme,of these light productions had 
been inserted in the author’s plays, 
and were here collected, no doubt, 
for, the purpose of proeuring a tempo- 
rary supply ofmoney. They have all 
Various. degrees of merit, for none are 
without claims to approbation ; but 
as we have already given some spe- 
cimens of Shirley’s talent in lyrical 
pow: and.as) we have exceeded the 
imits we ivteutied to prescribe to eur- 
selves,.we shall be brief in our quo- 
tations.+- Phe subsequent lines. con- 
Chade one of the longest of the poems: 
¥ is, mpon, the anacreontic model, and 
widdressed to a.painter whe, was 
seppared, to be @ picture of 








FOct. 


the poet's mistress: the contrivance 
was not at that time so stale as it has 
been since rendered, especially by the 
poetical imitators of the reign of 
Charles II. 


But how IT lose, instructing thee, 
Thy pencil and my poetry ! 

For when thou hast exprest all art, 
As high as truth in every part, 

She can resemble, at the best, 

One in her beauty’s silence drest, 
Where thou, like a dull looker on, 
Art lost and all thy art undone: 

For if she speak new wonders rise 
From her teeth, chin, lip, and eyes! 
So far above that excellent 

Did take thee first, thou wilt repent 
To have begun and lose, i’ the end 
Thy eyes with wonder how to mend.— 
At such a loss here’s all thy choice ; 
Leave off, or paint her with a voice ! 


We shall close our subject with ten 
lines, very elegantly penned, to a 
lady upon sigtling her a_looking- 
glass: the thought is consistent with 
the fine moral tone of Shirley's 
mind. 


When this chrystal shall present 
Your beauty to your eye, 
Think that lovely face was meant 
To dress another by : 
For not to make them proud 
These glasses are allow'd 
To those are fair, 
But to com 
The inward beauty with the outward grace. 
And make them fair in soul as well as face. 


The well known words so beauti- 
fully set to music by Dr. Harington, 
“ Turn Amaryllis,to thy swain,’ are 
by Shirley ; and we cannot help here 
expressing a wish, that the composers 
of our day would turn their attention 
more to the adaptation of their airs to 
some of the lyrical productions of such 
men as Lovelace, Stanley, or Shirley, 
than to words which, generally speak- 
ing, have quite as. little melody as 
meaning. 

It is only necessary to add, that 
a long poem entitled, “‘ Nareissus the 
Self-lover” is appended to, Shisley.s 
miscellaneous poems: it was obvi- 
ously written when the -aiithor was 
very young, and is:somewhat.on' the 
model. of peare’s Venus and A- 
donis, being. full of these highly- 
wrought descriptions, which; itwas 
the. object of John Matston’s “Py¥g- 
malion’s: Image” to ridicule and ‘ex- 
plode. . _ ssbosalli Q. 4 
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STAR -GAZING. 
TO 


Love ty little Charlotte, tell me,— 
Whither stray those upward eyes ?— 

Are they star-gazing ?—Then spell me, 
Thy happy fortunes in the skies. 


Call yon deep ethereal blue, 
The stainless heaven of thy mind ; 
Those stars, that gaze and glitter through 
The thousand fancies there enshrin’d. 


Liken those planetary fires, 
Moving in pomp around the sun, 
To thy bright hopes, and pure desires, 
That in their path of beauty run. 


And what is that fine shooting light, 
Gay for a moment—and now gone? 

What—but a bliss that took its tlight 
E’er we would say that it was born! 


And do we grieve that mists of earth 

At times o’er that fair dome are driven? 
Do we not rather hail their birth 

As messengers "twixt earth and heaven? 


As pure and happy spirits, tending 
The footsteps ot their mistress moon— 
Wreathing around her brow, and blending 
Their forms to heighten her full noon ? 


Such are the little lovely fears, ) 





And hope-born doubts that dim thy sky, hs 
Under the guise of sighs and tears— cieil 


Sweet sighs, and tears that beautify. 


Now, Charlotte, let thy thoughts return ; 
Thy spirit’s home is on the earth : 
However it may pant and yearn 
To mingle in celestial mirth,— 


Travel on every wind that blows,— iv 
Pay evening visits to the moon, one 
Or make the stars it’s play-fellows,— ad a0 
It is at home on earth alone. ° ~ ogi 
Via j 
a ot) 
ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE CHARACTER AND POETRY 
OF NATIONS, iow baer 
[Our Correspondent, who furnishes the following Paper, runs throught 
very agreeable subject in an agreeable way: but-we are under the necéssit 
of statmg that, ‘from’ many of the sentiments contained in the: arti¢ 


differ very much in opinion. “The question too, we apprehend, is more’ 
begged than discussed.) ee 








s i9mill 


lv the History of Mankind were at- entering on-such a judgment, .wé 
tentively examined, perhapsthe most be able, witha great degree of 
accurate index of the change of man- racy, to decide upon and ppigonat es 
hers arid sentiments might be found vilization which aniation : 
im the’ productions of the poet; and ed‘to, froma faix‘and 
aetna probably too much to assert, ape es ~~! 

@'pesson, whose studies had been ( patticular 
suth 49 telrender his mind capableof other labours vf the intéllect) theté i 
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no test so sure as this, to enable us 
to judge of the progress of refine- 
ment; the relative excellence of 
works of art is perhaps the best guide 
after this, but then they only speak 
to the mind through the medium of 
the senses, while poetry springs direct, 
from the heart fo the heart. Science 
is unconnected with feeling, and 
therefore furnishes us with a very 
poor means of judging of the senti- 
ments and manners of a people. 

To examine this theory more his- 
torically :—what more striking proof 
can we have of the wild, free, and 
artless habits of uncivilized life, than 
isconveyed to us through the medium 
of its energetic and rude poetry. 
What a picture we have of the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the American 
Indian, in the overflowing strength 
of his orations, and these orations are 
poetry, and, in fact, frequently very 
fine poetry, far supassing in depth 
and boldness of thought, the polished 
weakness of cultivated verse. —He 
draws his images from the true and 
sublime source of all poetical paint- 
ing, the beauties and the terrors of 
nature; with him strength is the 
eagle, and swiftness the antelope; 
and if we do not meet with the finer 
aud more minute shades of feeling, 
we are astonished by grandeur of 
conception, and the gigantic tone 
of expression. There is indeed, in 
the character of uncultivated man, 
an altitude and power of mind, and 
a sentiment of endurance and mag- 
nanimous patience of ill, which are 
lost when we exchange strength for 
refinement, and the freedomof savage, 
for the security of civilized, life. The 
savage ismore of a microcosm to him- 
self, he is more insulated, and he feels 
elevated in the conscionsness of the 
vast nidependence of action which he 
possesses. At the same time, he is 
mote exposed to misfortune and to 
perils, and his spirit then contracts a 
hardiness, which the security of civi- 
lization. seldom yields. All these pe- 
caliarities of character speak strongly 
in his poetry, which betrays his con- 
ditiem of. life with as much accuracy 
as the beaded skin which covers him, 
or the tomahawk which he wields. 

Theve-caiunot be a stronger in- 
statee of tliis connexion than im the 
podtry\of the Greeks. How fully do 


wer recognize in the compositions of | 
Homer all we have! ever imagined of: 








the Grecian character. Fraught with 
the love of glory, intrepid, hurrica 
forward by the hope of splendid at. 
chievements, venerating the gods, 
attached to the cultivation of the fine 
arts, how clearly do we perceive ull 
this in the structure and execution of 
those immortal poems. The Greeks 
were certainly an eminently poetical 
people ; they seem, as a people, to 
have acknowledged the influence of 
the Muse above all other natious — 
one would almost think that in the 
formation of their minds, there had 
been some string placed there, which 
vibrated with, more than ordinary 
sensitiveness to the soundings of the 
lyre. Certainly no people have left 
behind them such brilliant proofs of 
poetical feeling, and no nation better 
merited such advantages, for none 
ever enjoyed them more. 

In the poetry of the Romans, too, 
we can trace with great exactness the 
progress towards refinement of that 
energetic and powerful nation: but 
we have no where so strong an ex- 
ample of the truth of ovr theory, as 
in the comparison of the poetry with 
the manners of the declining empire. 
After Rome had claimed and gain- 
ed the sovereignty of the world, her 
empire became so large, that it was 
impossible even for her mighty heart 
to transmit the life-blood to the ex- 
tremities of her vast frame. Corrup- 
tion necessarily ensued ; the austere 
simplicity of ancient manners was 
forgotten or neglected ; hixury be- 
came triumphant, and an universal 
enervation of manners and deprava- 
tion of morals succeeded, till— 


All the blended work of strength and grace, 
With heaviest sound, a giant statue fell. 


How accurately does the spirit of 
their poetry breathe this awful 
change! Even the meridian splendour 
of the Augustan writers shed a light 
which dazzled only to betray, and 
the tyrant-lauding lines of the ini- 
mitable Horace told but too plainly, 
that with the flight of freedom, the 
Muses also were ahout to quit the 
Ausonian shore. “As the’ fervor of 
tyranny increased, ‘and the minds ‘of 
the citizens became proportional 
debased and d , when the 'hi-’ 
therto unheard of crimes and disso-: 
luteness of | thé-emperors bad given @ 
loose to all the worst of man, 
poetry partook of the universal infec- 










































































tion. ‘The style of the later authors 
became meretricious, . strained, and 
umatural ; and that divine art which 
should be the channel of the highest 
and noblest sentiments of the soul, was 
debased to the lowest and. most de- 
grading purposes. Who does not 
turn in disgust from the pages of 
Petronius, and from the passages 
which so frequently sully the works 
of Propertius——The most laboured 
description of the immoralities and 
degeneracy of that age could not have 
furnished us with such a picture as is 
presented to us in those pages.—In 
taking a philosophical view of the 
later Romans it is not se much the 
sinning in action which strikes us, as 
the thorough abandonment of the 
mind to viee ; the total expulsion of 
all virtuous thoughts, and the brutal 
and open avowal of wickedness which 
so completely proved the extent of its 
power. Itis impossible there could 
have been a more clear proof of this 
than in the authors mentioned above. 
With the purity-ef thought, the ele- 
gance of expression at length fled; 
and, in the latter writers, we have 
not even the charms of composition 
to compensate for the absence of sen- 
timent. So inseparably are the in- 
tellectual powers of man connected 
with his moral condition, that we are 
almost tempted to acquiesce in the 
opinion of an ancient writer, that it 
is inpossible to be a good poet with- 
out being a good man. Whatever 
may be the case .with individuals, 
most undoubtedly we never find a 
nation hastening tedecay in its moral 
and political institutions but we may 
perceive its literature also wither- 
ing tnder the same pernicious influ- 
ence. 

Jn that age of darkness and silence 
Which followed the fall of the Roman 
empire, ‘the lyre lay unstrung and. un- 
torched; or, if sounded, its strings 
oly returned a discordant. strain. 
Chis almost total silence of the poeti- 
cal voice tells most strongly the 
the powerless and miserable condition 
of those times 5 the dulness and bar+ 
barism of which could, not even. be 
channe(d. by, the sweetness of song. 
It iy true that at, this period Piety 
often. attempted, to. embody: her as- 
pornttannd in the iform of:vense 5 but 

wever ‘kaudable might: have been 
the intention, the »exeeution’ was-ge- 
nerally exeerable, ‘znd the monkish 
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legends of that period bear ample 
witness to the failure. Amongst the 
few who made any pretensions to 
learning, a taste for the abstruser 
branches of knowledge became pre- 
valent, and the philosophers of anti- 
quity were preferred to the poets, 
where the works of either were 
known. At length, on this night of 
ignorance a dawn of intelligence 
broke: by the exertions of some ce- 
lebrated men, seconded by the fortu- 
nate discovery of many of the great 
works of antiquity, literature began 
gradually to revive, and poetry again 
claimed that distinguished place in 
the estimation of mankind, from 
which the barbarity of superstition 
and ignorance had driven her. The 
rebound with which she regained her 
throne was astonishing, and the 
works of the elder poets of Italy, 
who were the first legitimate subjects 
of her new kingdom, almost equalled 
the productions of her votaries in the 
brightest days of Greece or of Rome. 

The great excellence of these poets 

suades us strongly of the power- 
ful effect which the renovation of li- 
terature has produced on that age. 
Its light was fast dispersmg the 
clouds which the ignorance of centu- 
ries had gathered, and preparing the 
way for that blaze of information 
and improvement) which has so 
strongly marked the succeeding times. 
What is most surprising in the elder 
poets of Italy is, that at a period of 
comparative uncultivation, we find 
such beautiful and delicate shades of 
feeling in their compositions : in fact, 
tne Italians had no morning, but the 
mid-day sun burst at once upon their 
night. 

How strongly do we — the 
prevalence of the spirit of chivalrym 
the songs of the Trouveurs, and Trou- 
badours, who wandered through Eu- 
rope singing in the halls of the nobi- 
lity, and to the ears of beauty, feats 
of arms and lady-love—and what an 
inimitable representation of the man» 
ners of that age do the translations of 
Le Grand afford! © rijooq eul 

Let us now endeavour) to’ trace, 
with more accuracy, the»telation of 
manners to poetry, /i1/'our‘6ewn ‘coun 
try. The works of our earliest bards, 
Gower, Chnucer,)and + Lanjlande, 
are strongly! | characteristi¢ ‘of: ithe; 
times dm iawhich they ‘were “written: 
at a period when knowledgd! wasnsd! 
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partially diffused, when the public 
mind, unexcited by that spirit of ge- 
neral information which nowis spread 
universally abroad, was only capable 
of being roused to attention by means 
which spoke to the senses, rather 
than to the intellect, and was incapa- 
ble of extracting any pleasurable 
emotions from sentiments which 
were addressed to feelings with 
which it was unacquainted. The 
poet naturally selected such subjects, 
and adopted such a style, as were 
best fitted to interest the passions of 
his cotemporaries. There was in the 
public mind a certain obtuseness of 
feeling, which required to be strongly 
worked upon before any effect was 
produced: this must always be the 
case, where literature is first intro- 
duced amongst a people who have 
been unaccustomed to the exertions 
of intellect ; they require something 
broad and distinct to be presented to 
their sight ; and it would be futile to 
offer them the finer works of the ima- 
gination, the beauties of which they 
would not be capable of catching. 
Lays, tales, legends, ballads, some- 
thing connected with the realities of 
life, something that they have formed 
previous ideas of, and which come 
within the scope of their intellect, 
and the dominion of their passions, 
are the poetry of an age like this. 
Love aud arms, as they are their 
principal occupations, so they form 
the basis of their poetry, which sel- 
dom aims at any thing further than 
the amusement of the reader ; and, if 
we may judge by some of the pro- 
ductions which have descended to us, 
this was no very difficult task. A 
modern novelist frequently finds 
cause for astonishment that any one 
could be moved to laughter by many 
of the weak jokes of Boccacio ; but 
the taste of that time was not so de- 
licate, and the cotemporaries of Boc- 
cacio no doubt found a great relish 
in that which scarce tickles the pa- 
late of a modern reader. 
‘We may fairly take Chaucer as the 
tof the age which we are now 
mg, and-we shall find all the 
ingredients of the character of that 
age collected in his works: his Can- 
terbary Tales are full of broad, but not 
deep g——replete with humour 
ami ‘waggery, and thus well calcu- 
lated to attract the attention of a 
peopie whose simplicity was full of 





archness. Let us suppose that 
works of Collins hall been a hon 


the hands of one of Chaucer’s cotem- 
poraries, and that his eye rested on 
that immortal ‘ Ode on the Poetical 
Character ;” how completely unintel- 
ligible it must have been to him. 
Society required a long course of re- 
finement before it could boast of a 
poet capable of writing that ode. 
After the age of Chaucer, the next 
most decided steps towards improve- 
ment in the refinement both of mind 
and manners, may be remarked in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and Elizabeth. 
It is true that there is a very great 
interval between these two periods, 
and that mighty changes had been 
effected during that interval. The 
invention of printing had been the 
means of disseminating the most uni- 
versal information ; but the progress 
of literature had scarcely kept pace 
with the march of mind, in conse- 
quence, principally, of the disturbed 
state of the country, arising from the 
contests for the crow. between the 
two rival houses. At length when 
Henry VIII. ascended a splendid 
and peaceable throne, the spirit of 
literature and improvement, which 
had hitherto been much repressed, 
burst forth with great power. The 
reformation too, which tended so 
well to exercise men’s judgments, 
added a fresh impulse to that power. 
The accession of a young king to the 
throne, who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to encourage the cultivation of 
letters, and who indeed was himself an 
author, gave these pursuits a wel 
lence which they did not attain during 
thefactious and disturbed reigns of his 
predecessors. Nor were there wanting 
excellent models of composition to 
guide and inform the poets of that day, 
who studied, and, indeed, closely im!- 
tated, the works of their Italian bre- 
thren. The passion of Petrarch and 
Laura probably gave rise to the poeti- 
calattachment of Lord Surrey and the 
Fair Geraldine, and the affection of 
the latter poet is poured forth in the 
same strain of touching, but oever- 
strained tenderness, which breathes 
throughout the works of his Italian 
master. + eins Salibl’ Was 
But the triumph o use wa 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; England's 
most splendid era of poetical excel- 
lence. Nor do the eharacter 
manners of that age shrink from @ 
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comparison with that excellence. In 
the gallantry and courteous respect 
which distinguished the court of a 
queen, when the age of chivalry was 
scarce passed, the verses of the poet 
met with the most yc. uangad 
agement ; it became the fashion with 
the courtly and noble wits of the day 
to address their stanzas to the 
queen, under every varied form of 
classical and pastoral flattery. Eli- 
zabeth herself did not disdain to be- 
come the object of their ingenious 
and fantastic verse, and even sat 
and received the poetical homage of 
her courtiers, disguised in the cha- 
racters of a masque. To all these 
advantages we may add the extraor- 
dinary accident of so bright a con- 
stellation of genius, as appeared in 
the persons.of Shakespeare and his 
companions. To the works of the 
dramatie writers we may look for an 
index of the manners of the time, 
and we may observe from them, 
that much of the grossness of former 
times still remained in their produc- 
tions; and more especially this is 
observable, where we meet with 
scenes that would not be tolerated 
for an instant by the public of the 
present day. While England was 
thus so fortunate in her poets, her 
character in other respects stood 
equally high. She was respected 
abroad for her valour, and at home, 
her subjects enjoyed plenty and con- 
tentment. he people did not, per- 
haps, possess a great degree of li- 
berty, as yet they had never dared 
to question the prerogative of a Tu- 
dor; but the time was fast approach- 
ing when the diffusion of knowledge 
caused the nation to inquire into 
their rights, and when the weakness 
and wickedness of the Stuarts pre- 
pared’ the, way for an, universal 
change in the chlnctes and disposi- 
tio of the people. 

During the reign of Elizabeth’s 
successor, poetry again seemed sink- 
lug into the shade., The king, whose 
pedantry and conceit led him to the 
pursuit of more abstruse and nicer 
bravches, of learning, afforded it 
little eycouragement, and, banis 


fromthe court, it met with no warm 


rece ytign m the. le whose 
sls ‘bad Sheghanng 8 brood 
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reign of the unfortunate Charles, 
who was much addicted to the pur- 
suits of polite learning, poetry in.a 
great measure revived; and soon after 
the tremendous conflicts of the civil 
wars, the great epic of England was 
written. 

The structure, sentiments, and 
execution of this poem, most 
strongly declare the spirit of the 
times in which its author lived. It 
has all the energy of a period when 
men are called upon to judge and des 
cide on questions of the most solemn 
import ; when remitted, as it were, 
to the original privileges of nature, 
they were engaged in strengthening 
or breaking the bonds of society. 
Much of that solemnity and austerity 
of thoughts which distinguished the 
controversialists of that day, are dis» 
coverable in that poem ; and, aftera 
perusal of it, we should at once say, 
that it had been written at a time 
when the great subjects of liberty 
and religion had been canvassed with 
no ordinary degree of interest. 

When the rigour of presbyterian 
mannersgave wayto the dissoluteness 
which on the restoration was intro- 
duced from abroad, by the king, and 
the companions of his. exile, poetry 
assumed a gayer and less.severe tones 
With this psa of seutiment, afreer 
kind of versification became prevae 
lent, and the French, as they furd 
nished us with a model of manners, 
were so obliging as to add to. the| bes) 
nefit, by giving to our.peets a model, 
for their verse.. In truth, the ch 
of masters, from. the: Italian to: the 
French, did not tend to improve the, 
spirit of our. poetry ; the deep-breath+: 
ing sentiment of the, former was. ex~ 
changed for the licentious, wit of the 
latter; and. when we compare! the, 
works of two celebrated and. noble 
courtiers, who flourished at the: res: 
spective periods, when these very dats 
ferent styles of poetical composition, 
were in vogue, Lord Surrey;sand: 
Lord Rochester, we, have the mest! 
clear and. perfect idea, of the: great 
change, which had taken place, sn pen 
very considerable space of dame;oini, 
the opinions, and;mapners of sotietyn: 
Congreye’s plays, ant indeed, dlmest 
all. the poetical ; conspositions lof; shit: 

nl TE  apednatin ctubeef tbe!) 
levity, if mot of abe lanity-efmannéms 
whi had been intmoduces atcthefres! 
storation, Jn the woske.of Drydenq 
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we perceive more of the native energy 
of the English character, thoughimere 
strongly tinctured with the grossness 
of the day than in any other writer 
of that period. 

After the revolution the character 
of England became greatly im- 
proved. Satisfied that they were in 
the possession of a rational and tem- 
perate liberty, the people bent their 
minds with more earnestness and at- 
tention to the prosecution of literary 
pursuits, and the cultivation of mat- 
ters of taste. Society grew more de- 
cent, if not more refined, and poetry 
partook strongly of this favourable 
change. ‘The French, however, still 
continued to be imitated as models of 
poetical excellence, and as the tri- 
umph of the Italian school was in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, so that of 
the French school was in the reign of 
Anne, when Pope carried this style 
to its highest pitch of excellence. 
After what has been, perhaps too 
presumptuously, called the Augustan 
age of England had passed away, 
there arose no new style of poetry 
till our own times, for the poets who 
flourished in the interval, may be 
said to have been almost entirely dis- 
ciples of the French school. There 
are, however, two poets who should 
be excepted, tin and Collins, but 
more. especially the latter, in whose 
compositions there is more mind, and 
stretch of thought, than in those of 
any other poet who lived during the 
period of which we are speaking. 

The present age has beeu emi- 
nently fruitful in poetical genius, and 
if we were asked what tone of so- 
ciety the works of the living poets 
indicated, we should say, a society 
where information was most univer- 
sally diffused, and where the minds 
of men were most actively employed. 
Certainly, at no period of our history, 
has knowledge ever been so general; 
and the deep and powerful reflexion 
which we meet with in the works of 
our first poets, shows. the strength 
and exertion of thought which exist 
among the people. The poets of our 
day haye, at Iength, thrown off the 
shackles which fotrdied the limbs of 
their predecessors, and a freer and 
nyore mutural flow, both of language 
and seutiment, has been the conse- 
‘daénce. “But, as whenever an an- 
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cient system has been subverted 
whether of literature, or religion, 
there always are men who carry the 
new principles to excess, so on the 
restoration of our poetry to nature 
and simplicity, there haye nat been 
wanting those who, turning simpli- 
city inte childishness, have endea- 
voured to persuade the world that 
their affectation is nature. This 
mania, however, has fortunately not 
become universal, and the superior 
good sense of the poets, who rank 

ighest in the estimation of their 
countrymen, has enabled them to 
perceive, and despise, the fallacy of 
such pretensions; and, indeed, the 
public at large are very capable of 
discriminating between the. simpli- 
city of Burns and of Wordsworth. 
The greatest proof of the depth and 
capacity of the public mind is dis- 
played in the admiration with which 
the works of Byron are regarded. 
That the sparkling and_ spirited 
verses of Moore, or the milder ele- 
gance of Rogers, should awaken an 
interest in every bosom is not sur- 

rising; but it requires a stronger 
intellect, and a more chastised habit 
of thought, to enable us to appreciate 
the solemn and intense strain of feel- 
ing which breathes throughout the 
works of Byron. The strength and 
extension of intellect which thus dis- 
tinguishes the people, may also he 
remarked amongst. the minor poets, 
in whose extended ranks, there are 
but few whose productions are con- 
temptible. Indeed there is scarcely 
one amongst them who would not be 
ashamed of owning the productions 
of the Poet Laureates of the Jast cen- 
tury, as the offspring of his own 
Muse. Z 

At no period of time has England 
been pry to boas thet ahs : pane 
poets of more high and varied pow- 
ers; and never, peli did she see 
united in the mind of one, man such 
overwhelming feeling, so rich. 
lavish a store of the treasures of the 
imagination, such an unsparing pow- 
er of satire, and so.complete a faci- 
lity in every varied form nal i aage 
compositions, with sueh capabl oP of 
transition from’ the extremes af the 
most opposite, passions, as, haye |) 
pitt the Setp of wamortality ‘a 
the works of Byron. an 
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THE ABBOT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.” 


Tints work was expected with con- 
siderable eagerness by what is called 
the Reading Public ; and, like all the 
productions of its celebrated Author, 
it has been perused with great avidi- 
ty. We apprehend there can be no- 
thing either invidious or incorrect in 
affirming, that the Monastery—the 
immediate predecessor of the Abbot 
—is now generally regarded as a com- 
parative failure. The permanent fame 
of the admirable writer cannot be 
affected by this fact ;—his rank in the 
literature of his country was settled 
before the Monastery made its appear- 
ance—and we believe we may safely 
pronounce it to be the highest of the 
present day. In regard to no other 
public question that could be men- 
tioned, should we feel it so safe to 
anticipate the decision of posterity as 
in regard to this. Still, howett it 
is a mutter of considerable interest 
with the public, and, we apprehend, 
of considerable interest in more than 
one sense, to the author, whether his 
genius remains unexhausted, as to its 
power of production, or whether it 
already shows signs of having, in 
some measure, lost its privilege of 
fecundity,—or, at least, discovers in 
its offspring symptoms of decay, the 
forerunner of sterility. 

We certainly considered The Mo- 
nastery inferior to its predecessors ; 
and we as certainly think The Abbot 
inferior to The Monastery. The au- 
thor, for any thing we have seen 
since, should have rested with Ivan- 
hoe. He then made an incursion into 
anew kingdom, and came off glori- 
ously victorious: this enterprize seem- 
ed to indicate that he considered he 
had uo further field for triumph with- 
it his old bounds ;—why then has he 

one hack within them? The Ivan- 

oe, though not better than some of 
the best of the Scotch novels—per- 
haps tot 80 good as one or two—en- 
creased our estimate of the powers of 
the Writer,—for ‘it was a sally into a 
héw region of description ; it showed 
the factlty 6f'acute observation more 
intimutély allied with the imagination 
than we hiad before ‘seen it in any of 


the compositions from the same pen : 
—it was more poetical in its general 
feeling, we think, than any of its 
predecessors ; and one of its charac- 
ters--Rebecca--was altogether a more 
exquisite creation than any single one 
that had before proceeded from the 
same source. Rebecca lives in our 
memories without having a rival in 
any of the heroines of novels—unless 
it be Clarissa Harlowe. Clementina 
does not interest us so much: and the 
circumstances in which the Jewess 
was placed, and the elements of her 
character, are so much more poetical 
than those of Lovelace’s victim,— 
that, on the whole, we may safely say 
Rebecca is lady of the ascendant. in 
our hearts.—Her deep enthusiasm, 
her silent passion, her unrequited ten- 
derness, suggest her to recollection 
when we think of Juliet and Cordelia, 
of Desdemona and Ophelia. 

The author, surely, could well have 
afforded to stop here; and he might 
have stopped for any thing that he 
has since been able te do in the way 
of adding to his reputation. Yet ifhe 
choose still to proceed,—and _ still 
downwards,—we shall uot quarrel with 
him. He who has “ won fields” may 
be afterwards permitted to “ shoulder 
his crutch.” If we were in his place, 
and could see the matter, so situated, 
as the bystanders see it, we certainly 
would stop: such would be our taste : 
but, we repeat, that is his affair, not 
the public’s. The latter have a great 
interest in the literary reputation of 
the author of the Scotch novels ; ana 
could he now degrade or lessen that 
reputation by comparative failures, 
we would charge him with a public of- 
fence in writing his last two novels :-— 
but it is established, unalterably, and 
invulnerably. Corneille’s fame, grow- 
ing out of his best works, is not at 
all affected by his, inferior composi- 
tions ; and “ are more numerous 
and worse, than, we veuture to pre- 
dict, those of the author of Waverle 
will ever be. Whatever the Jatter 
writes will mite dt eat he g—high- 

amusing—worth ¢ril ; r 
da shot at least Peis tts 
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evince a hearty and healthy sympa- 
thy with human nature: it will al- 
ways be full of vivacity, devoid of 
affectation, full of manly sentiment, 
and noble feeling, calculated to in- 
stil afresh energy and honour into a 
debilitated and corrupted generation. 
All this may justly be said of his last 
work, The Abbot, which we style 
failure the second! We wish we had 
‘many authors who could succeed up 
to this one’s failures. 

When we speak of his stopping, we 
do not mean to convey the idea that 
he should never write again: what we 
mean is, that he clearly cannot carry 
further the series, at the rate of one or 
two a year, as he has hitherto done, 
without reducing his present populari- 
ty, andof course the value of his copy- 
rights. If we are not much mistaken, 
the Booksellers have already found 
this out ; and we wish the author had 
anticipated the discovery. What 
fresh sources of inspiration may yet 
be open to him—what are still the ca- 

ities of his genius, should he per- 
mit it to lie fallow for a season, we 
cannot pretend to determine—but we 
are not prone to believe that his 
powers are really impaired, or-that 
opportunities for displaying them to 
advantage might. not yet be found. 
We have heard it said for him, that 
he had still the past, the present, and 
the future :-—of the present, we would 
‘advise him to beware: we do not see 
very well what he could do with the 
future—it is a comfortless prospect, 
and our sympathies recoil from it. 
But the past is human nature itself, 
removed to its fair point of sight, and 
its suggestions are endless. It re- 
quires, however, to be contemplated, 
not in the spirit of book-making, but 
am one of deep devoted study and at- 
tachment. The subject must be 
Joved for itself alone ;—not courted 
because a new novel is expected with 
-the winter fashions, It was not to 
«meet the demands of the Row, that 
Waverley was brought out; or that 
ithe materials for its immediate suc- 
eessors were collected. If it had 
Qbeen so, we should never have been 


~able to say of the series what we 
vhaye said. Walter. Scott (not then 


‘abaronet) fairly wrote himself down 
‘asa poet, merely because he would 
keep a-head of hisown popularity—aud 
having determined to do this, he soon 
left it far behind in his latest works. 








The anonymous author of Waverle 
should take care not to make the 
same mistake. 

In giving it as our opinion tha 
Abbot is inferior to the bdididapeey 
perhaps some little explanation of our 
meaning may be necessary. It bears 
evident marks of having been revised 
and these account for the delay in its 
appearance, after it was expected 
and reported to be coming out. The 
revision has been so far successful 
that it is not marked by any of the 
gross faults which are to be found in 
the Monastery ; but neither, on the 
other hand, does it contain passages 
of such beauty. There is nothing in 
it equal to the descriptive commence- 
ment of its predecessor; or to the 
scene in the Castle of Julian of Ave- 
nel. It has not one striking or fasci- 
nating character ; and that of Queen 
Mary is woefully lowered beneath the 
level of actual history. She is repre- 
sented asa flippant, vulgar woman ; 
coarse, and ill-timed in her sarcasms; 
weak and cowardly in her disposition. 
In fact, rather disagreeable than 
otherwise. Some of the allusions to 
the charges brought against her have 
been strained to bear an intended 
reference to the inquiry which now 
attracts so large a share of public at- 
tention; and it does seem scarcely 
possible, that the author should not 
have foreseen that they would be so 
construed. If he did foresee this, and 
did not take measures to avoid it, he 
sanctions the interpretation: but his 
sentiments, as so eyinced, do not 
seem wholly in favour of either of the 
parties. He steers clear of pronounc- 
ing on the guilt or innocence of Mary; 
and, while he reflects on her enemies’ 
malevolence, suggests no very high 
notion of her respectability. 

The story is well-connected, and 
altogether interesting. Sir Ha 
Glendinning, and his Lady, are mtro- 
duced, from the last chy of sane 
Monastery: their marri as 
childless, and Roland ‘Creme, the 


hero of the tale, becomes the prowege 


of the Lady, in consequence. 
life havi | Bn accidentally endap- 
gered, and saved in her sight, whena 
hati Serr te 
is net explai y M: rreme, 
his grandmother,—who surlily con- 
sents that the child shall remain for ¢ 
season with the heiress of Avenel. 


He becomés the Lady's favourite 




















; but is hated by the whole 
ee chold for his sauciness:; and, ul- 
timately, his imprudence gives his 
enemies so much the advantage of 
him, that his protectress withdraws 
her favour, and he is turned out of 
doors. Sir Halbert had never shown 
any kindness towards him ; but did 
pot oppose his wife’s partiality. 

Roland is delineated as proud and 
insolent—yet susceptible and grate- 
ful.. The parting scene, between him 
aud the Lady of Avenel, is apechng ly 
described ; and we are led to feel 
much interested in the fate of the 
youth,now turned adrift on the world. 

He wanders to the cell of Saint 
Cuthbert, to take counsel of the holy 
man who was its usual inmate: but 
it had been attacked by the zealots 
of the Reformation, and was now in 
ruins; the hermit was gone. Here, 
however, Roland meets his grand- 
mother; a wild enthusiast of the 
Meg Merrilies cast,—whose devotion 
to the Catholic religion is tinged with 
insanity, as well as elevated by a 
noble courage and proud fidelity.— 
Roland has secretly guarded the Ca- 
tholic faith, notwithstanding his Pro- 
testant education in the Castle of 
Avenel; and he is now consecrated, 
as it were, by Magdalen Greme, to 
the performance of some great undi- 
vulged deed of deliverance, in behalf 
of the proscribed church. - 

They pass the night amongst the 
romantic ruins of St. Cuthbert’s cell, 
and, in the morning, they proceed 
on their way together. They soon 
arrive ata large house, standing 
apart froma village, which also bears 
evident marks of aving been injured 
by the hand of violence. Under cir- 
cumstances of mystery, Roland is 
here introduced to the abbess of St. 
Catherine, and afterwards to her 
beautiful niece, Catherine Seyton. 
The two old women leave the yo 
avons together; because, as it is 

arkly insinuated, they are to be 
fellow-instruments in a great work, 
and the usual cotisequences ensue— 
that is to say, they become lovers. 
The { conversation scene between 
Catherine and Roland affords, per- 
haps, ope of the most convincing 
Foye that the .guthor’s hand has, for 
present, lost much of its delicacy 

of touch by over wee 


tie next dey, whe Eire. 
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rated—to advance their enterprize. 
Roland travelling with his grands 
mother, falls in with Sir Halbert 
Glendinning, at the head of his armed 
retainers, who is as yet ignorant of 
the disgrace of his lady’s page. Im 
formed. by the latter why he has left 
the castle, Sir Halbert manifests a 
wish to serve him, though he ac- 
knowledges he had never honoured 
the youth with much kindly notice; 
and Magdalen Greme consents that 
her grandson shall again enter the ser- 
vice of a house whom she hates for its 
faith, and for other reasons,—hoping 
to turn this circumstance to the atl 
vantage of her own secret designs; 
which evidently relate to the Queen 
(Mary), now understood to be in a 
state of confinement in Lochlevin 
Castle. 

Sir Halbert Glendinning dispatches 
Roland to the regent (Murray) now 
ruler of the Kingdom of Scotland ; 
and to Holyrood House he is accom- 
panied by Adam Woodcock, the fal 
coner, to whom much of the comic 
interest of the novel is attached. 
Scarcely entered Edinburgh, Roland's 
youthful rashness engages him ina 
street fray ; and in this, it is his luck 
to succour the Lord Seyton ; whos 
the father of his beloved Catherine. 
Her, he sees by accident in the street; 
and following her to her house, he is 
involved in rather dangerous circum 
stances ; for, wearing the holly-sprig, 
the cognizance of the Glendinning 
followers, he is instantly obnoxious 
to the young men, retainers of - 
ton, the latter family being Catholic. 
The gratitude of the Lord: Beyton 
himself, who recagnizes his succourer 
in the late fray, preserves him trem 
insult. . 

Delivered from these chance em- 
barrassments, Roland atlength reacher 
Holyrood House ; and is introduced 
to the On this distinguished 
person he has the good fortuneto make 
a favourable im ; and he be- 
comes, by accident, the listener ton 
state conversation between Murtity 
and Morton, in which ‘the:: 


inst Queen Mary are more 

hinted’at, ‘Ultim ‘he is appointed 
page'to this unfortunate Princesse 
to attend her during her captivity in 
the Castle of Lochlevin—for the sake 
of giving notice to whet 

itm concern him to Dt kee 
story now becomes very :ih- 
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teresting. Roland is transported to 
the Castle, across the lake, and is 
introduced to the unhappy Queen. 
He here finds that Catherine Seyton 
has, by great good luck, been at- 
tached to Mary’s person, as an at- 
tendant ; and the greater par: of the 
rest of the novel passes in this place of 
confinement, where love, and plottings 
of escapes, and politics, and religious 
disputation, jealousies, bickerings, a- 
larms, and dangers, constitute a busy 
and animating interest. A curious, 
but not agreeable, equivoque, turns on 
Roland's frequently taking a brother 
of Catherine, disguised in female 
attire, for Catherine herself. The 
brother is too proud to brook the idea 
of Roland’s alliance with his sister: 
his impatience, therefore, may be 
ruessed, when he hears himself ad- 
dressed as Catherine, in the language 
of passion. Young Seyton is pete 
concerned in the plots to rescue Queen 
Mary from her confinement, and place 
her at the head of the kingdom. At 
length theQueen escapesfrom Lochle- 
vin, andisjoined by aband of adherents, 
amongst whom is Roland Greme. The 
battle, however, near the Castle of 
Crookstone, turns out unfortunately 
for the Queen ; her party is dispersed ; 
and she adopts the fatal resolution 
of flying to England. So ends the 
novel; at the conclusion of which 
the mystery of Roland’s birth is 
cleared up. His mother was the 
Catherine Greme, so touchingly 
sketched in the novel of the Monas- 
tery, as ‘the cruelly-treated mistress 
of Julian Avenel: he himself was the 
infant left on the field of battle, when 
his unforttinate mother died on the 
stain body of her false knight. It is 
now verified that Catherine Graeme was 
really married to Julian, though her 
unworthy husband, having repented 
of his union, had, with the conni- 
vance of the priest, led the poor 
damsel to believe that the ceremony 
had been performed by one not in 
holy orders. ‘This discovery estab- 
lished Roland as the heir of Avenel. 


"fo the true I the heart of Roland 
had secretly long inclined, and the depar- 
ture of the good Abbot for France, with 
the purpose of entering into some house of 
his order in that kingdom, removed his chief 
to renouncing the Catholic faith. 
her might have existed‘ in ‘the du 
which he owed to Magdalen Graine, 
by bitth ‘and from © gratitude. “But” he 


learned, ere he had been long a resident in 
Avenel, that his grandmother had died at 
Cologne, in the performance of a penance 
too severe for her age, which she had taken 
upon herself in behalf of the Queen and 
Church of Scotland, so soon as she heard 
of the defeat at Langside. The zeal of the 
Abbot Ambrosius was more regulated, but 
he retired into the Scottish convent of 
———, and so lived there, that the fra. 
ternity were inclined to claim for him the 
honours of canonization. But he guessed 
their purpose, and prayed them, on his 
death-bed, to do no honours to the body of 
one as sinful as themselves ; but to send his 
body and his heart to be buried in Avenel 
burial-aisle, in the monastery of Saint Ma. 
ry’s, that the last Abbot of that celebrated 
house of devotion might sleep among its 
ruins. 

Long before that period arrived, Roland 
Avenel was wedded to Catherine Seyton, 
who, after two years residence with her un- 
happy mistress, was dismissed, upon her 
being subjected to closer restraint than had 
been at first exercised. She returned to 
her father’s house, and as Roland was ac- 
knowledged for the successor and lawful 
heir of the ancient house of Avenel, greatly 
increased as the estate was by the provi- 
dence of Sir Halbert Glendinning, there 
occurred no objections to the match on the 
part of her family. Her mother was re- 
cenily dead when she first entered the con- 
vent ; and her father, in the unsettled times 
which followed Queen Mery’s flight to 
England, was not averse to an alliance with 
a youth, who, himself Joyal to Queen Mary, 
still held some influence, through means of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning, with the party im 

wer. 

Roland. and Catherine, therefore, were 
united, spite of their differing faiths ; and 
the White Lady, whose apparition had been 
infrequent when the House of Avenel seem- 
ed verging to extinction, was seen. to sport 
by her haunted well, with a zone of; gold 
around her bosom as broad as the baldric 
of an Earl. é; se ane 

Such is. the. tissue of .the, story: 
the manner in which it is conducted, 
the art with which it is enlivened, 
the portraits and actidns by which it 
is animated, cannot of course be de- 
vined from the’ general’ narrative we 
have given: the Hook, however, will 
no doubt soon fall into the hands of 
all our readers, and has probably been 
already perused by the great majonty 
of them... We shall merely select, 
therefore, two extracts, with the.ob- 
ject of affording distinct and. complete 
specimens ‘of»our auther’s manner, 
rather than to follow or filustrate the 
thread of the historys’* “°° 8" 

‘As one’of the"most ariimated pas~ 
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sages of the novel, and one that dis- 
plays to most advantage our author's 
spirited manner, we shall give the 
whole description of the battle which 
terminated for ever the hopes of. the 
wretched Queen. She is on the march 
with her adherents, endeavouring to 
gain the fortress of Dumbarton. 


When, at length, their march came to be 
nearly parallel with the city of Glasgow, 
Roland became sensible, that the high 
grounds before them were already in part 
occupied by a force, shewing, like their own, 
the royal banner of Scotland, and on the 
point of being supported by columns of in- 
fantry and rt paar of horse, which the 
city gates had poured forth, and which has- 
tily advanced to sustain those troops who 
already possessed the ground in front of the 
Queen’s army. Horseman after horseman 
galloped in from the advanced guard, with 
tidings that Murray had taken the field 
with his whole army; that his object was 
to intercept the Queen’s march, and his 
purpose unquestionably to hazard a battle. 
It was now that the tempers of men were 
subjected to a sudden and a severe trial; 
and that those who had too presumptuously 
concluded that ‘they would pass without 
*ombat, were something disconcerted, when, 
at once, and with little time to deliberate, 
they found themselves placed in front of a 
resolute enemy.—Their chiefs immediately 
assembled around the Queen, ‘and held a 
hasty council of war. Mary's quivering li 
confessed the ‘fear which idie ‘endeavou 
to conceal, under a bold and ‘dignified de- 
meanour. But her efforts were overcome 
by painful recollections of the disastrous 
issue or her last appearance in arms at Car- 
berry-hill; and ‘when she meant to have 
asked them their advice for ordering the 
battle, she involuntarily enatiired ‘whether 
there were ho means of escaping “without 
an engagemicnt. 7 | 

* Escaping ?*’ answered the Lord Seyton, 
“When T ‘starid ‘as ‘one ‘to ten of your 
Highness’s enemies, I may think’ of escape 
Peer never while I stand with three to 
two!?? 

“* Battle !- battle!” exclaimed: the .as- 
sembled Jords ; ** we will drive the rebels 
from their vantage ground, as the hound 
turns the hare on the hill side.” 

‘* Methinks, my noble lords,” said_the 
Abbot, “it were as well to prevent his 
gaining that advantage. — Our road lies 
ates yonder ae et on the brow, and 
whichever: hath the lick to’ possess it, 
with its ra ens ‘and ‘enclosures, will 
attain a post of great defence.”’ | 
_ “* 'Dhe reverend father is right,” said the 
Queen.” “ @, haste thee, Seyton, haste, 


and get» thither before them<sthey are | 


marching like the wind.’ .{) |. | 


-Seyton bowed low, and tured his horse's 
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head.—‘* Your Highness honours me,” he 
said; “* I will instantly press forward, and 
seize the pass.” 

** Not before me, my lord, whose charge 
is the command of the van-guard ?” said 
the Lord of Arbroath. 

“* Before you, or any Hamilton in Scot- 
land,” said the Seyton, ‘* having the Queen’s 
command—Follow me, gentlemen, my yas- 
sals, and kinsmen—Saint Bennet, and set 
on!” 

*¢ And follow me,” said Arbroath, *‘ my 
noble kinsmen, and brave men-tenants, we 
will see which will first reach the post of 
danger. For God and Queen Mary!” 

** Tll-omened haste, and most unhappy 
strife,’’ said the Abbot, who saw them and 
their followers rush hastily and emulously 
to ascend the height, without waiting till 
their men were placed in order—‘* And 
you, gentlemen,” he continued, addressing 
Roland and Seyton, who were each about 
to follow those who hastened thus disorderly 
to the conflict, ** will you leave the Queen's 
person unguarded ?”’ 

“© Q, leave me not, gentlemen!” said 
the Queen—** Roland and Seyton, do not 
leave me—there are enough of arms to 
strike in this fell combat—withdraw not 
those to whom I trust for my safety.” 

** We may not leave her Grace,”’ said 
Roland, looking at Seyton, and turning his 
horse. 

** I ever looked when thou wonldst find 
out that,” rejoined the fiery youth. 

Roland made no answer, biit bit his Ip 
till the blood came, and spurting his horse 
up to the sideof Catherine Seyton’s amt 
he whispered in a ‘low voice, **T never 
thought to have done aught to deserve! you; 
but this day I have heard niyself upbraid- 
ed with cowardice, and my sword remained 
still sheathed, and all for the lave of you."* 

*¢ There is madness among us all,’’\said 
the damsel; ‘* my father, my brother, and 
you, are all alike bereft of reason, Y¢ should 
think only of this poor Queen, and you, are 
all inspired by your own absurd jealousics 
—The Monk is the only soldier and, man 
of sense amongst you all. My’ Lord’ Ab- 
pot,” ‘she cried aloud, '* were it not better 
we should draw to whe westward, and ‘wait 
the event that God shall send us, instead 
of remaining here in the bighway, endah- 
gering the Queen’s person, and cumbéring 
the troops in their adyance ?”” » ylod 

“ You say well, my daughter,” epiver 
the Abbot, ‘* had we but one to guide us 
where the Queen's person snay. be on 


—Our nobles hurry to. the conflict, without 
casting a thought on the very cause of, th 
war.” y gall 


“¢ Follow me,” said a kni ag n 
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«* We will follow no stranger,” said the 
Abbot, “‘ without some warrant of his 
truth.” 

**] am a stranger and in your hands,” 
said the horseman; “if you wish to know 
more of me, the Queen herself will be your 
warrant.” 

The Queen had remained fixed to the 
spot, as if disabled by fear, yet mechani- 
cally smiling, bowing, and waving her 
hand, as banners were lowered and spears 
depressed before her, while, emulating the 
strife betwixt Seyton and Arbroath, band 
on band pressed forward their march to- 
wards the enemy. Scarce, however, had 
the black rider whispered something in her 

ear, than she assented to what he said ; and 
when he spoke aloud, and with an air of 
command, ** Gentlemen, it is the Queen's 
pleasure that you should follow me,” Mary 
uttered, with something like eagerness, the 
word ** Yes.” 

All were in motion in an instant, for the 
RAT} black horseman, throwing off a sort of apa- 
mB y) thy of manner, which his first appearance 

it indicated, spurred his horse to and fro, 
‘VEE making him take such active bounds and 
short turns as shewed the rider master of 
the animal; and getting the queen’s little 

; retinue in some order for marching, he led 

{ them to the left, directing his course to- 
wards a castle, which, crowning a gentle 
yet commanding eminence, presented an 
extensive view over the country beneath, 
and, in particular, commanded a view of 
ul those heights which both armies hastened 
: to occupy, and which it was now apparent 
| must almost instantly be the scene of strug- 
gle and dispute. 
“ Yonder towers,” said the Abbot, 
questioning the sable horseman, **to whom 
- do they belong ?—and are they now in the 
| hands of friends ?”’ 
| ““ They are untenanted,” replied the 
stranger; ‘* or, at least, they have no 
hostile inmates—But urge these youths, 
| Sir Abbot, to make more haste—this is 
a oRF but an evil time to satisfy their idle curiosity, 
by peeting out upon the battle in which 
if, they are to take no share.” 
a “The worse luck mine,” said Henry 
) Seyton, who overheard him; ‘I would 
4 tather be under my father’s banner at this 
oe | ney > made Chamberlain of Ho- 
1% » for this my present duty of peace- 
i | ward well sakandoat discharged.” 
Ta ** Your place under your father’s banner 
will shortly be right dangerous,” said Ro- 
‘Mand Ayenel, who, pressing his horse to- 
wards the westward, had still his look re- 
Werterl'to the armies; ‘* for I see yonder 
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“ Look more closely,” said Roland - 
** you will see that each of these horsemen 
who advance so rapidly from Glasgow, 
oy a vane behind him.” 

ow, by Heaven, he s well!” 
said the black cavalier ; “ ~ A age 
must go carry the news to Lord Seyton and 
Lord Arbroath, that they hasten not their 
horsemen on before the foot, but advance 
more regularly.” 

‘** Be that my errand,” said Roland, 
** for I first marked the stratagem of the 
enemy.” 

** But, by your leave,” said Seyton, 
** yonder is my father’s banner : 
and it best becomes me to go to the res. 
cue.” 

** I will stand by the Queen's decision,” 
said Roland Avenel. 

** What new appeal ?—what new quar- 
rel?” said Queen Mary—“ Are there not 
in yonder dark host enemies enough to 
Mary Stuart, but must her very friends 
turn enemies to each other?” 

‘** Nay, madam,” said Roland, “ the 
young Master of Seyton and I did but 
dispute who should leave your person to do 
a most needful message to the host. He 
thought his rank entitled him, and I deem- 
ed that the person of least consequence, 
being myself, were better perilled” —— . 

** Not so,” said the Queen; “ if one 
must leave me, be it Seyton.”’ 

Henry Seyton bowed till the white plumes 
on his helmet mixed with the flowing mane 
of his gallant war-house, then placed him- 
self firm in the saddle, shook his lance 
aloft with an air of triumph and determi- 
nation, and striking his horse with the 
spurs, made towards his father’s banner, 
which was still advancing up the hill, and 
dashed his steed over every obstacle that 
occurred in his headlong path. 

‘* My brother ! my father !”’ exclaimed 
Catherine, with an expression of agonized 
apprehension—* they are in the madst ot 
peril, and I in safety! ” 

“* Would to God,” said Roland, ‘* that 
I were with them, and could ransom every 
drop of their blood by twoof mine!” 

** Do I not know thou does wish it? 
said Catherine—‘* Can a woman say © 4 
man what I have well nigh said to thee, and 
yet think that he. could harbour fear o 
faintness of heart ?—There is that in yon 
distant sound of approaching battle that 
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They halted, and lifted Mary from the 
saddle, and were about to support her to- 
wards the castle, when she said faintly, 
+ Not there—not there—these walls will I 
never enter more.” 

“* Be a Queen, madam,” said the Ab- 
bot, “* and forget that you are a woman.” 

«0! I must forget much more,” an- 
swered the unfortunate Mary, in an 
under tone, ** ere I can look with steady 
eyes on these well-known scenes!—I must 
forget the days which I t here as the 
bride of the lost—the murt e 

“This is the Castle of Crookstone,” 
stid the Lady Fleming, ** in which the 
Queen held her first court after she was 
married to Darnley.” 

“* Heaven,” said the Abbot, “ thy hand 
is upon us !— Bear yet up, madam—your 
foes are the foes of Holy Church, and God 
will this day decide whether Scotland shall 
be Catholic or heretic.” 

A heavy and continued fire of cannon 
and musketry, bore a tremendous burthen 
to his words, and seemed far more than 
they to recal the spirits of the Queen. 

“To yonder tree,” she said, pointing 
to a yew tree, which grew on a small mount 
close to the castle; *“* I know it well— 
from thence you may see a prospect wide 
as from the peaks of Schehallion.” 

And freeing herself from her assistants, 
she walked with a determined, yet some- 
what wild step, up to the stem of the 
noble yew. The Abbot, Catherine, and 
Roland Avenel followed her, while Lady 
Fleming kept back the inferior persons of 
hertrain. The black horseman also fol- 
lowed the Queen, waiting on her as closely 
as the shadow upon the light, but ever re- 
maining at the distance of two or three 
yards—he folded his arms on his bosom, 
turned his back to the battle, and seemed 
solely occupied by gazing on Mary, through 
the bars of his closed vizor. The Queen 
tegarded him not, but fixed her eyes upon 
the spreading yew. 

“* Ay, fair and stately tree,” she said, 
as if at the sight of it she had been rapt 
away from the present scene, and had 
overcome the horror which had ed 
meth = first approach to Crookstone, 
' ou t, and as 
ever, though thou ex the Sends of 
war, mstead of the vows of love. All is 





goes the field, my Lord Ab- 
bet ?—with us I trust—yet 
can Mary’s eyes witness from this a 
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more and ash-trees, so still and quiet in the 
mild light of a May sun, were now each 
converted into a line of fire, canopied by 
smoke; and the sustained and constant 

rt of the musketry and cannon, min- 
gled with the shouts of the meeting com- 
batants, shewed that as yet neither party 
had given ground. 

** Many a soul finds its final departure 
to heaven or hell, in these awful thunders,” 
said the Abbot; ** let those that believe in 
the Holy Church, join me in orisons for 
vietory in this dreadful combat.” 

** Not here—not here,” said the unfor- 
tunate Queen ; ** pray not here, father, or 
pray in silence—my mind is too much 
torn between the past and the present, to 
dare to approach the heavenly throne—Or, 
if ye will pray, be it for one whose fondest 
affections have been her greatest crimes, 
and who has ceased to be a queen, only 
because she was a deceived and a tender- 
hearted woman.” 

** Were it not well,” said Roland, “ that 
I rode somewhat nearer the hosts, and saw 
the fate of the day ?”’ 

** Do so, in the name of God,” said the 
Abbot ; “‘ for if our friends are scattered, 
our flight must be hasty—but beware thou 
approach not too nigh the conflict ; there is 
more than thine own life depends on thy 
safe return.” 

‘© O, go not too nigh, said Catherine ; 
“ but fail not to see how the Seytons fight, 
and how they bear themselves.” 

‘¢ Fear nothing, I will be on my guard,” 
said Ronald Avenel ; and without waiting 
further answer, rode towards the scene of 
conflict, keeping, as he rode, the higher 
and uninclosed ground, and ever looking 
cautiously around him, for fear of involving 
himself in some hostile party. As he ap- 
proached, the shots rung sharp and mote 
sharply on his ear, the shouts came’ wilder 
and wilder; and he felt that thick beating 
of the heart, that mixture of natural appre- 
hension, intense curiosity, and anxiety for 
the dubious event, which even the bravest 
experience when they approach alone to a 
scene of interest and of . 

At length he drew so, close, that from a 
bank, screened by bushes and underwood, 
he could distinctly see where the struggle 
was most keenly oa a was in 
a hollow way, leading to the village, u 
which the Queen's vanguard had marchedt 
with more hasty courage than well-advised 
conduct, for the purpose of 
themselves of that post of vantage. Dat 
they found the a and inclosures_al- 
ready oceupied by the enemy, led by the 
celebrated Kirkcaldy of Grange, and the 
Earl of Mortons and not: small was: the 
loss which they sustained while straggling 
forward to come to close with the men-at- 
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with their kinsmen and followers, they had 
pressed onwards, contemning obstacles and 
danger, and had, when Roland arrived on 
the ground, met hand to hand at the gorge 
of the with the Regent’s vanguard, 
and endeavoured to bewr them out of the 
village at the spear-point ; while their foes, 
equally determined to keep the advantage 
which they had attained, struggled with 
the like obstinacy to drive back the as- 
sailants. 

Both parties were on foot, and armed in 
proof; so that, when the long lances of 
the front ranks were fixed in each other’s 
shields, corslets, and breast-plates, the 
struggle resembled that of two bulls, who, 
fixing their frontlets hard against each 
other, remain in that posture for hours, 
until the superior strength or obstinacy of 
the one compels the other to take flight, 
or bears him down to the earth, Thus 
locked together in the deadly struggle, 
which swayed slowly to and fro, as one or 
other party gained the advantage, those 
who fell were trampled on alike by friends 
and foes ; those whose weapons were bro- 
ken retired from the front rank, and had 
their place supplied by others; while the 
rearward ranks, unable otherwise to take 
share in the combat, fired their pistols, and 
hurled their daggers, and the points and 
truncheons of the broken weapons, like 
javelins against the enemy. 

** God and the Queen !"’ resounded from 
the one party; ** Ged and the King!” 
thundered from the other, while, in the 
name of their sovereign, fellow-subjects 
shed each other's blood, and, in the name 
of their Creator, defaced his image. Amid 
the tumult, was often heard the voices of 
the captains, shouting their commands ; of 
leaders and chiefs, crying their gathering 
words; of groans and shricks from the 
falling and the dying. 

The strife had lasted, nearly an_ hour. 
The strength of both parties seemed ex- 
hausted ; but Uieir rage was unabated, and 
their obstinacy unsubdued, when Roland, 
who turned eye and ear to all around him, 
saw a column of infantry, headed by a few 
howemen, wheel: round the base of | the 
bank. where he had stationed himself, and, 
levelling their long lances, attack the flank 
of the Queen's vanguard, closely engaged 
as they were with the conflict on their front. 
The very first glance shewed him that the 
Jeader who. directed this movement was 
the Knight of Avyencl, his ancient master, 
and the next convinced him that. its effect 
pwould be decisive... The. result of the at- 
tack of fresh and unbroken forces. upon, the 
flank, of, those, already wearied with,a long 
and, obstinate, struggle, was, indeed, im- 


Besson of the assailants, which had 
bo wa one dark, dense, and unjted 
Jine-of helmets, surmounted, with plumage, 
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was at.onee broken and hurled in confy. 
sion down the hill, which they had so long 
endeavoured to gain. In. vain were the 
leaders heatd calling upon their followers 
to stand to the combat, and seen person. 
ally resisting when all resistance was eyi- 
dently vain. They were slain, -or felled to 
the earth, or hurried, backwards by the 
mingled tide of flight and pursuit. What 
were Roland's feelings on beholding the 
rout, and feeling that all that remained for 
him was to turn bridle, and endeavour to 
ensure the safety of the Queen’s person! 
Yet, keen as, his grief and shame might 
be, they were both forgotten, when, almost 
close beneath the bank which he occupied, 
he saw Henry Seyton forced away from his 
own party in the tumult, covered with dust 
and blood, and defending himself despe- 
rately against several of the enemy who 
had gathered around him, attracted by his 
gay armour. Roland paused not a mo- 
ment, but pushing his. steed down the 
bank, leaped him amongst the hostile party. 
dealt three or four blows amongst them, 
which struck down two, and made the rest 
stand aloof, then reaching | Seyton his 
hand, he exhorted him to seize fast on his 
horse’s mane. 

‘* We live or die together this day,” 
said he; ** keep but fast hold till we are 
out of the press, and then my horse is 
yours.” 

Seyton heard, and exerted his remaining 
strength, and, by their joint efforts, Roland 
brought him out of danger, and behind the 
spot from whence he had witnessed: the 
disastrous conclusion of the fight. But no 
sooner were they under shelter of the trees, 
than Seyton let go his hold, and in spite ot 
Roland’s efforts to support him, fell at 
length on the turf. ‘* Trouble yourself no 
more with me,’ he said ; ** this is my first 
and my last battle—and I have already 
seen too much of it to wish to see the close. 
Hasten to save the Queen—and commend 
me to Catherine—she will never more be 
mistaken for me nor I for her—the last 
sword-stroke has made an eternal distinc- 
tion.” . wil a's 

*¢ Let me aid-you to. mount my horse,” 
said Roland, eagerly, ** and you..may yet 
be saved—I can find my own way on foot— 
turn but my horse's head westward, end 
he will earry you fleet «and easy: as the 
wind.” , ' O 

‘¢ I will never mount steed more,”’ said 
the youth; ** farewell-—I Jove thee. better 
dying, than, ever. I. to have sone 
while, in’ life-—-I, would: that old dans 
blood were not.an my. hand--Sancte Bene- 
dicite, era pro me Stand not tolookien 
dying man, but haste to'savé: the Queen 

These words were. with ithe «last 
effurt, of Jhis yeige,.\ abd. scarce ware they 

ere Was no more, 
recalled Roland( tothe, sense of, the :duty 
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which he had well nigh forgotten; ‘but 
did not reach his ears only. 

“Phe Queen—where is the Queen ?”’ 
said Halbert) Glendinning; who, followed 
by two or three horsemen, appeared at this 
instant. Rolandg made no answer; but 
turning his horse, and confiding in his 
speed, gave him at once rein and spur, 
and rode over height and hollow towards 
the Castle of Crookstone. More heavily 
armed, and mounted upon a horse of less 
speed, Sir Halbert Glendinning followed 
with couched lance, calling out as he rode, 
* Sir, with the holly-branch, halt, and 
shew your right to bear that badge—fly not 
thus cowardly, nor dishonour the cogni- 
zance thou deservest not to wear !—Halt, 
sir, coward, or by Heaven, I will strike 
thee with my lance on the back, and slay 
thec like a dastard—I am the Knight of 
Avenel—I am Halbert Glendinning.” 

But Roland, who had no purpose of en- 
countering his old master, and who besides 
knew the Queen’s safety depended on his 
making the best speed he could, answered 
not a word to the defiances and reproaches 
which Nir Halbert continued to throw out 
against him; but making the best use of 
his spurs, rode yet harder than before, and 
had gained about a hundred yards upon his 
pursuer, when coming near to the yew-tree 
where he had left the Queen, he saw them 
already getting to horse, and cried out as 
loud as he could, ‘* Foes! foes !—Ride 
for it, fair ladies—Brave gentlemen, do 
your devoir to protect them.” 

So saying, he wheeled his horse, and 
avoidmg the shock of Sir Halbert Glendin- 
ming, charged one of his followers, who 
was nearly on a line with him, so rudely 
with his lance, that he overthrew horse and 
man. He then drew his sword and at- 
tacked the second, while the black man- 
at-arms, throwing himself ‘in the way of 
Gilendinning, they rushed on each other so 
fiercely, that both horses wete overthrown, 
and the riders ‘lay rolling on the plain. 
Neither was able to arise, for the black 
horseman was pierced through with Glen- 
dinning’s lance, and the Knight of Avenel, 
oppressed. with the weight of his own 
horse, and sorely bruised besides, seemed 
in little better plight than he whom he had 
mortally wounded. 

Yield thee, Sir Knight of Avenel, res- 
cue or no rescue,”’ said Roland, who: had 
put a second antzgonist out of condition to 
combat, and /hastened to ‘prevent Glendin- 
ning from renewing the conflict. 

“iT may not chuse but: yield,”’ said Sir 
Halbert, ++ since I can no longer fight ; but 
iviehionts ‘me: to: speck seach a! Leena 
coward like thee’? 9)». 
68° @alliime | nob poward,”: und ‘Roland, 
lifting this visor,’ 2nd ‘Mis | 


to tise, * since but ein Seen | 


hand, and yet: moreat thy dady's; ‘Thad 


met thee as a brave man should.” 
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‘* The favourite page of my wife!” 
said Sir Halbert, astonished ; Ah! wretch- 
ed boy, I have heard of thy treason at 
Lochleven.” 

** Reproach him not, my brother,” said 
the Abbot; ** he was but an agent in the 
hands of Heaven.” 

** To horse, to horse!*’ said Catherine 
Seyton; ** mount and be gone, or we are 
all lost. I see our gallant army flying for 
many a league—'To horse, my Lord Ab- 
bot— To horse, Roland —My gracious 
Liege, to horse ; ere this, we should hive 
ridden a mile.” 

** Look on these features,” said Mary, 
pointing to the dying knight, who had been 
unhelmed by some compassionate hand ; 
** look there, and tell me if she who ruins 
all who love her, ought to fly a fout farther 
to save her wretched life.” 

The reader must have long anticipated 
the discovery, which the Queen’s feclings 
had made before her eyes confirmed it. It 
was the features of the unhappy George 
Douglas, on which Death was stamping his 
mark. 

The scene concluding with Mary’s 
unfortunate embarkation for England 
is also very impressive: it couc Tudes 
the priucipal interest of the nevel, and 
with it we shall conclude this article. 


In this dejected mood, ‘but still pursuing 
her flight with unabated rapidity, the un- 
fortunate Mary, after having been joined 
by Lord Herries and a few followers, at 
length halted, for the first time, at the Ab- 
bey of Dundrennan, nearly sixty miles dis- 
tant from the field of battle. In this re- 
mote corner of Galloway, the Reformation 
not having yet been strietly enforced against 
the monks, a few still lingered in their cells 
unmolested; and the Prior, with teats and 
reverence, received the fugitive Queen et 
the gate of his convent. 

“{ bring you ruin, my godd Father}” 
said the Queen, as she was lifted froin her 
palfrey. 

* It is weleome,”* said the Priory be i it 
comes in the rain of duty.” 

Placed on the ground and support mi 
her ladies, the Queen looked fra ei in 

at her palfrey, which, jaded 
its “ot secinted as if it niournedl the div 
tresses of its mistress. 

‘Good Roland,” said the ices ohh hk 

** Tet vaper oe ‘be cared fot 


pering, 

thy heart, and it will tell thee why 

this little i ama ore te hath seta beer 
» She was vay 


in the hurried ¢ons oe 
ants, the fatal cutee the 
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land. ‘On the next day, the Abbot walked 
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in the garden of the Abbey with Roland, 
to whom he expressed his disapprobation 
of the course pursued. ‘* It is madness and 
ruin,” he said; ‘* better commit herself to 
the savage Highlanders or wild Bordermen, 
than to the faith of Elizabeth. A woman to 
a rival woman—a presumptive successor to 
the keeping of a jealous Queen !—Roland, 
Herries is true and loyal, but his counsel 
has ruined his mistress.” 

* * « * * a * 

They soon arrived where the Queen stood, 
surrounded by her little train, and by her 
side the Sheritlof Cumberland, agentleman 
of the house of Lowther, richly dressed and 
accompanied by soldiers. The aspect of 
the Queen exhibited a singular mixture of 
alacnity and reluctance to depart. Her lan- 
guage and gestures spoke hope and conso- 
lation to her attendants, aud she seemed 
desirous to persuade even herself that the 
step she adopted was secure, and that the 
assurance she had received of kind recep- 
tion was altogether satisfactory ; but her 
quivering lip, and unsettled eye, betrayed 
at once her anguish at departing from Scot- 
land, and her fears of confiding herself to 
the doubtful faith of England. 

** Welcome, my Lord Abbot,” said she ; 
** and yon, Roland .Avenel, we have joyful 
news tor you — our loving sister's officer prof- 
fers us, vi her name, a safe asylum from the 
rebels who have driven us from our own— 
only it grieves me we must here part from 
you for a short space.” 

** Part from us, madam! ” said the Ab- 
bot ; ** is your welcome in England, then, 
t commence with the abridgment of your 
train and dismissal of your counsellors ? ”’ 

** Take it not thus, good Father,”’ said 

Mary; ** the Warden and the Sheriff, faith- 
ful servants of our Royal Sister, deem it ne- 
essary to obey her instructions in the pre- 
sont case, cven to the letter, anc cana only ad. 
mii nie with my female attendants. An ex- 
press will instantly be dispatched trem Lon- 
don, assicning me a place of residence; and 
I will specdily send to all of you whenever 
my Court shall be formed.” 
Your Court formed in England! and 
wile Hiizabeth lives and reigns ? ” said the 
Abbot‘ that will be when we shall sce 
tw suns in one heaven!” 

* Do not dink so,” replied the Queen ; 
** we are well assured of our sister's good 
twith. azabeth loves fame—and not all 
tiiat she bas won by her power and her wis- 
dom wiil equal that which she will acquire 
by extencing her hespitality to a distressed 
sister !—rot all that she may hereafter do 
of goo’, wise, and great, would blot out 

proach’ ef abusing our confidence. — 
Farewell, chy page—now my knight—fare- 
Well itr! brief Neason. I willdry the tears 
of Catheringor J will’ weep with her:till 
neither of us can weep longer.” She held 
out her hand to Roland, who, flinging him- 
self on his knees, kissed it with much emo- 
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tion.. He was about to render the same 
homage to Catherine, when the Queen, as. 
suming an air of sprightliness, said, “+ Her 
lips, theu foolish boy! and, Catherine, coy 
it not—these English gentlemen should see, 
that, even in our cold clime, Beauty knows 
how to reward Bravery and Fidelity |” 

** We are not now to learn the force of 
Scottish beauty, or the mettle of Scottish 
valour,” said the Sheriff of Cumberland 
courteously —** I would it were in my power 
to bid these attendants upon her who is 
herself the mistress of Scottish beauty, as 
welcome to England as my poor cares would 
make them. But our Queen’s orders are 
positive in case of such an emergence, and 
they must not be disputed by her subject. 
— May I remind your Majesty that the tide 
ebbs fast ? ”’ 

The Sheriff took the Queen’s hand, and 
she had already placed her foot on the gang. 
way, by which she was to enter the skiff, 
when the Abbot, starting from a trance of 
grief and astonishment at the words of the 
Sheriff, rushed into the water, and seized 
upon her mantle. 

** She foresaw it !—she foresaw it!” he 
exclaimed—** she foresaw your flight into 
her realm; and, foreseeing it, gave orders 
you should be thus received. Blinded, de. 
ceived, doomed Princess! your fate is seal- 
ed, when you quit this strand.—Queen of 
Scotland, thou shalt not leave thine heri- 
tage!”’ he continued, holding a still firmer 
grasp upon ‘her mantle; ‘* true men shall 
turn rebels to thy will, that they may save 
thee from captivity or death. Fear not the 
bills and bows whom that gay man has at 
his beck—we will withstand him by force. 
O, for the arm of my warlike brother !— 
Roland Avenel, draw thy sword.” 

The Queen stood irresolute and frighten- 
ed; one foot upon the plank, the other on 
the sand of her native shore, which she was 
quitting for ever. 

*¢ What needs this violence, Sir Priest !”’ 
said the Sheriff of Cumberland ; ‘* I came 
hither at your Queen’s command, to do her 
servic.; and I will depart at her least or- 
der, if she rejects such aid as I can offer. No 
marvel is it if our Queen's wisdom foresaw 
that such chance asthis might happen amidst 
the turmoils of yout unsettled states and, 
while willing to afford fair hospitality to her 
Royal Sister, deemed it wise to prohibit the 
entrance of a broken army of her followers 
into the English frontier.” 

** You hear,” said Queen Mary, gently 
unloosing her robe from the Appt iene 
** that we exercise. full liberty of choice 1n 
leaving this shore; and, questionless, the 
choice will remain free to us in g to 
France, or returning to’ our ‘own dom 
nions, as we shall determine—Besides, it'is 
too. late—Your blessing; Father, and God 
speed thee !”” 


“* May He have mercy on thee, and speed 


thee also!” said the Abbot, retreating: 
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“¢ But my soul tells me I look on thee for 
the last tine ! ”” 

The sails were hoisted, the oars were 
plied, the vessel went freshly on her way 
through the Frith, which divides the shores 
of Cumberland from those of Galloway ; 
but not till the vessel diminished to the size 
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of a child's frigate, did the doubtful, and de- 
jected, and dismissed followers of the Queen 
cease to linger on the sands ; and long, long 
could they discern the kerchief of Mary, as 
she waved the oft-repeated signal of adieu 
to her faithful adherents, and to the shores 
of Scotland. 








THE COLLECTOR. 
I will make a prief of it in my note-book. 
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Samuel Kiechels, a merchant’s son 
of Ulm, in Suabia, travelled in Eng- 
land, between the years 1585 and 
89:—the following are extracts from 
his published work :— 

At Richmond he saw Queen Eliza- 
beth. The yeomen that surrounded 
her were clad in red cloth, and had 
roses embroidered in gold on their 
breasts and backs. They were all 
“ beautiful, tall, strong, and large 
men, like half giants, as one may not 
easily see the like elsewhere. Men 
and women, in passing the Queen, 
fell down on their knees, exclaiming, 
with their hands lifted up :—‘ Gott 
sauve the (Jueene!’ Even noble- 
men are kneeling on one knee, when 
they are speaking to her.” 

The Lord Mayor’s swearing seems 
then to have taken place in the Tower; 
but the procession to Westminster, 
which he minutely describes, was the 
same as it is now. 

Speaking of the London stage, he 
says, that there are some strange 
houses, with three galleries, one a- 
boye the other. As he does not men- 
tion the theatres again in all hig jour- 
heys, it would seem that there were 
then no regular play-houses in other 
places, or that he was particularly 
struck with the three galleries. It 
happened frequently, he continues, 
that the players got fifty or sixty dol- 
lars at a time, particularly when they 
played any thing new, when the price 
was doubled. And they performed 
every day, although it was forbid- 

to. do so on Fridays and Sa- 
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“ The English have. no. regular exe- 
cutongr ;, they. take for,.the perform- 
ance, of that office..a butcher, and 
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whoever is called upon is obliged to 
perform it. The culprit, sitting on a 
cart, has one end of a rope tied to 
his neck, the other end being fasten- 
ed to the gallows, the cart proceeds, 
and he remains hanging; after this 
his friends and relations are pulling 
him by his legs to make him die the 
sooner.” 

On his leaving England, the news 
of a Spanish ship that had been cap- 
tured by Admiral Drake, arrived ; in 
which, as it was reported, there were 
two millions in gold and silver bars, 
50,000 crowns in coined reals, 7000 
hides, four boxes with pearls, each 
of two bushels, with some bags of 
cochenille. ‘The whole being valued 
at twenty-five tuns of gold; it wag 
said to be the tribute of Peru of one 
year and a half. 

Of English manners he expresses 
himself as follows: Women are 
there remarkably beautiful, so as I 
have scarcely ever seen before, since 
they do not disguise, paint, or colour 
themselves, as is done in Italy, or 
other places; but they are rather 
clumsy in their style of dress, which 
is made of beautiful cloth, some hav- 
ing three coats of this material, ong 
above the other. Likewise, when a 
foreigner or native goes into a gentle- 
man’s house, on business, or on be- 
ing invited, and is received by the 
master of the house,’ the lady, or the 
daughter,—who bid him welcome; itt 
the peculiar terms of their late 

uage,—he has a right to take thet 
by the arm, and Kiss them ; wh} 
the custom of the cquntry,, the ox 


ting of,.which, js, considered, agi) 
bred on stupid. a, custom which, al 
prevails in the Netherlands, rodin te 
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THE DRAMA. 
No. X. 


have told tolerably well in the last 
age, are at present too gross and im- 
probable to be much relished ; nor is 
the altercation between the poet and 
the player, in which they bespatter 


HAyYMARKET.—Two new pieces 
have been brought out here since our 
last: The Suicide, and Dog Days in 
Bond Street. The first of these is 
stated to have been written by the 
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late George Colman, Esq., and is so 
far new, at least, that it has not been 
acted for six and twenty years. 
Pieces that have been once laid aside, 
seldom have any pre-eminent claims 
to be brought forward at a_ subse- 
quent period ; and we have observed 
that revivals are not often successful. 
The productions of the comic Muse 
drop off the stage, either because 
they have not life and spirit enough 
in them at first, or because the man- 
ners which they represent, and from 
which they draw materials fer satire, 
have become obsolete and uninterest- 
ing. Now it is not likely, either that, 
in the first case, their wit will have 
brightened by their having lain moul- 
dering ou the shelf for a quarter or 
for half a century ; or, in the latter 


case, that those peculiar traits of 


character, or absurdities of demea- 
nour, which were then nearly worn 
out, will have once more returned in 
all their exuberance, and “ the lusty 
stealth of nature,” to be once more 
hooted from the scene. The Suicide 
is not deficient in comic humour and 
bustle ; but the chief attraction lies 
in, certain situations and pieces of 
dramatic patch-work, which were 
striking evough, perhaps, thirty or 
torty years back, but have since been 
wern thread-bare; and indeed are 
out of modern castume—a tavern 
brawl, a catch sung in the street at 
midnight —a fight between the fid- 
ders or music, and the watch—a 
drunken scene by the principal cha- 
racter (Charles Kemble), which lasts 
fara, quarter of an hour—the trite 
artifice hy which he is made to think 
he kas swallowed, paison—and his 
reformation, , and. the. reconciliation- 


seene With jis friends and his mistress. 


(Mis, Mardyn), afterwards... These; 
thaygh we have no doubt they might 


one another so unmercifully, more 
in modern taste or etiquette. The 
liberal professions have acquired a 
certain rank in public estimation, and 
a certain prescriptive prejudice in 
their favour, which cannot be shocked 
by raking into their private recesses 
and secret history, without a violence 
to decorum, end injury to the in- 
terests of virtz. This last scene, 
in which the dialogue is admirably 
kept up, and re-inforced with stores 
of scandalous abuse and ready recri- 
mination, is, if we mistake not, bor- 
rowed nearly verbatim from one of 
Fielding’s novels—we forget which, 
and have not the volumes to. turn to. 
Old Colman was an expert and judi- 
cious poacher in this way ; and in his 
best comedy, The Jealous Wife, had 
ashrewd eye to the same author's 
History of a Foundling. We must not 
forget to add, that Charles Kemble, 
as the Suicide (we cannot recal the 
name of the character), played the 
part of a person intoxicated admira- 
bly. It was perfectly natural, and 
yet as little disgusting as possible ; 
or rather it was not disgusting, be- 
cause it was real nature. It was not 
merely the coarse, offensive parts 
that were given; but all the little 
peculiarities, the delicate shades, the 
ineflectual attempts at. self-posses- 
sion, the vacant stare, the conscious 
smile at his own situation, were faith- 
fully copied: it was the gentleman 
drunk, who still retained, in the over) 
throw of his faculties, some respect’ 
for himself; and |hé/totters into: the 
chair at last, and) sinks into, a state 
of stupor (as (Cesar. fell, .wrapping 
his mantle round : hin): gracetully 4 
A Mr, Williams playedithe rere 
in this comedy.» andvhas! of Jate| per 
formed. several characters of aisubor+ 


dinate kind at:the Haymarket—parti- 
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cularly a drunken, impudent apothe- 
cary, in Pigeons and Crows, which he 
does to the life. ; 

The Dog Days in Bond Street is 
said, in the prologue, to be written 
by a lady, and to be of transatlantic 
erowth. It is lively and passable. 
It has more bustle than spirit, and 
more spirit than wit. The incidents 
do not come very unexpectedly upon 
us, nor are the intricacies of the plot 
carried off very artfully, or with much 
adherence to probability. The scene- 
shifting of the story is its principal 
recommendation ; but we cannot a- 
gree with a certain clever critic, that 
«all this is managed in a way much 
superior to the generality of these 
petty comedies.” It is, in our judg- 
ment, inferior altogether to Crows and 
Pigeons, to the Green Man, &c., and 
even to the Diamond Ring. We take 
this opportunity to correct an impor- 
tant error in our account of this last 
piece —under the head of topogra- 
phy,—viz. that, whereas, in speaking 
of the delectable and accomplished 
Master Sam Swipes, we have attri- 
buted his favourite residence and 
chiet breeding to the scite of the Pie 
und Gridiron, we ought, in. strict 
conformity to the original classic. text, 
to have dated them from the Pig and 
Windmill. We were more taken with 
Mrs. Mardyn, in the character of 
Miss Tresilian, than in that of Lady 
Cranberry, in the last new piece. 
We might here say to her, without 
a compliment—“ How pretty you 
we; we like you better so!” Mrs. 
Mardyn does not hit our taste in the 
fine lady, and woman of fashion ; 
but we are delighted with her romp- 
ug characters, and adore her in 
sentimental ones. She becomes “ a 
doublet: and hose” well ; and wears 
the willow with a still more charm- 
ng grace. - How beautiful she is in 
her- mourning habit! how lovely in 
ler smiles and tears ! Every look 
aid motion seem to utter the con- 
scious sentiment—*¢ Poor young man! 
poor dear Mr. fresilian! how sorry 
[am for him: what.a charming bride 
he\has dost !’Much has been said 
on the propriety’ of introducing the 
slang character of the Boxing Litien- 
draper.iuto. this otherwise lady-like 
Production; and) the “song sting! by: 
Mr J. Russelly: who: personated this 
Sspng.ef:fancy and fashion, produced’ 
4 great-wproar the! first ‘night from 
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the conflicting interests of those who 
wished to have it ercored, and those 
who wished to have it damned. The 
fact is, it was introduced in the 
wrong place; for there was no obvi- 
ous reason why Mr. J. Russell, in 
spite of the significant hints of his 
dress, should volunteer such a song 
un his first appearance, till we knew 
something more of the sprightly and 
heroic turn of his genius. We are 
sorry to see a writer whom we re- 
spect, and who is in general distin- 
guished both by the profession and 
practice of liberality, turn round, 
upon this occasion, to give a hit at 
the fancy ; which we, by an implied 
compact, and by all the principles of 
the esprit de corps, are bound to pa- 
tronise. ‘ There does appear to us,” 
says the above writer, in allusion to 
the present subject, “ a certain effe- 
ininacy in the taste for seeing boxing= 
matches, for mingling in the mighty 
talk about cther men’s bruises, and 
‘ snatching a fearful joy’ from a 
floorer.” Now this is smartly put 
in, but hardly fair. Try it in other 
cases. Would it be fair to say, that 
a boy at school shewed a want of 
spirit, because he was fond of read- 
ing of the exploits of Cesar, or Alex- 
ander; or would there not be great 
injustice in setting down—not to a 
romantic turn, but—to a want of 
activity and enterprize, an extraor- 
dinary delight in reading books of 
voyages and travels, ‘in hearing ‘of 
strange adventures by sea and land? 
So, if any gentleman with’ white 
hands, and no very robust frame, 
admires the prowess of mightier men 
than himself, is this invidiously to be 
ascribed to the conscious diminutive= 
ness of his outward person, not to 
the bigness of ‘his spirit labouring 
within? The argument is, that ‘we 
admire the display of qualities we do 


not possess, as women admire stretigth 


and courage. But’ why must’ this 
analogy be pushed farther? We 
critics ‘admire the exhibition of' wit 
and humour on the stage. Must tt 
be thrown in our teeth that this is 
because we are ‘dull, and‘ affect ’4 
brillianey by reflection? ‘If we \praise’ 
the beauty of'a flower, is ft to bein 
ferred that we have'nd site? “Or if’ 
we listen with attention tof! Coridert 
of music; or mingle in ‘the talk ‘abou’ 
the pérfornnineey is’ it to’ We st 

that we tlo'it’to' hide ott beittg : 
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This would not be a very candid con- 
struction: neither do we think it 
warranted in evidence to assume ef- 
feminacy as the proximate cause of 
“ the fearful joy snatched from a 
floorer.” In general, we should be 
loth to agree, that the disposition 
to admire and applaud other men’s 
powers or prowess in any shape, 
is a proof of weakness or pusilla- 
nimity. Desdemona, we are told, 
‘« loved the Moor but’ for bragging 
and telling her fantastical lies ;” but 
her father, Brabantio, a grave sena- 
tor of Venice (a lazy, incorrigible 
drone, you will say,—but that does 
not appear), also “ loved him, oft 
invited him, still questioned him the 
story of his life :"—so that this proves 
nothing either way. The ladies of 
old attended the tournaments as an 
indispensable part of the ceremony ; 
the Stellas and the fair Geraldines ; 
but we do not apprehend that their 
knights, the Surreys or Sir Philip 
Sidneys, absented themselves when 
not engaged in the lists, or were in- 
different lookers-on. Mr. Kean has 
an assault at arms with Mr. O’Shaug- 
nessey (we ask this gentleman’s par- 
don, if we mis-spell his name), with- 
out frightenimg the ladies; and we 
do not see why Mr. J. Russell (if he 
should so fancy) might not put on 
the gloves for a set-to with Tom 
Belcher, at his benefit, whenever 
that is, without implicating the man- 
ly taste of ours, or the delicate sus- 
ceptibility of the other sex. “ Oh! 
but the brutal, unfeeling coarseness 
af boxing!” To be sure, whipping 
yeur adversary through the body with 
a short sword, or stiletto, as we see 
it often done, or pretended to be 
done, on the stage, is a much gen- 
teeler, and more summary process. 
Besides, does not the encouragement 
of boxing, and by consequence, of 
sparring, as twin-brother to it, con- 
duce to the courage of the lower 
c 28, aud to our victories by sea 
and land, past, present, or to come ? 
And we hope our patriotic principles 
are knowu to be no less staunch than 
our pugilistic ones!—But we have 
said quite enough on this subject: 
for we have written fifteen folios of 
uncut foolseap, and we have the 
Lyeeum, Sadler's Wells, and other 
rastters yet in reserve. 

Lyexzv u.—The celebrated story of 
Baren Trenck has been brought for- 
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ward at this theatre. It is amusing 
enough, without possessing much me- 
rit. A light, comick turn has been 
given tothe plot; but (perhaps, from 
the effeminacy of our tastes) we 
should have preferred retaining the 
well-known tragic story. “ Sweet 
are the uses of legitimacy :” and this 
was indeed, a most precious speci- 
men of them. Mr. T. P. Cooke, as 
the Baron, bore up against the hun- 
dred pounds weight of iron attached 
to him, very manfully ; and Miss 
Carew did all she could to soothe him 
and the audience with her soft and 
silver voice. Miss Kelly, however, 
is the chief attraction of the piece. 
But that we like better to see ladies 
in petticoats, we would say, she looks 
well ina blue silk stocking, and makes 
a pretty impudent lad. She played 
exceedingly well, as she always does 
when she has to perform smart cha- 
racters. The pertness of the cham- 
bermaid sits well upon the page, and 
her swagger is becoming. This lady 
was lately, also, one of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor: Mrs. Chatterly 
was the other: Mr. Bartley was the 
fat knight: and so far all was well. 
For the rest, we beg to be excused 
giving an opinion. The success was 
indifferent: but the manager, like 
other managers, is of course fond of 
Shakspeare, and Mr. Bartley is fat. 
—This little theatre holds up its head, 
notwithstanding Mr. Elliston’s heavy 


jesting: and, what is more provoking 


and strange, the summer theatre has, 
at this time ef year, better houses 
than its blustering rival, the winter 
one. Yet, when we were there (in 
mid August) Mr. Kean played Jaf- 
fier, and Mr. Elliston Pierre, and Mr. 
but really we did not 
know even the names of the other 
gentlemen, who came forward to 
give the world assurance that they 
would act the worthy conspirators 
of Venice in Otway’s well known 
a All that we know is, that the 
1eroes who met im Aquilina’s house 
to plot the downfall of the state, 
looked like so ‘many undertaker’s 
men! Would they had been mutes! 
But jthey roared and blustered, 

played the lion’s » * an, ‘twere 
any nightingale :’—they roared, but 
«it did no man’s heart good to’ hear 
them.” With the exception of Mr: 
Kean, and sometimes of Mre.W est— 
who, however, frequently goes nigh 
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« to split the ears of the ground- 
lings—' the tragedy was abominably 

rformed; and, until the manager 
of Drury Lane can both enact tra- 
gedy better himself, and find others 
who can enact it better than his pre- 
sent arson, ape he will be wise in 
refraining from sarcasm. Perhaps 
he cannot do better than conclude 
the golden harvest of his summer 
season, with the representation of a 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and we 
will be answerable for the appro- 
priate filling up of the Dramatis Per- 
sone. Flute the bellows-mender ; 
Snug, the joiner; Quince, the car- 
penter ; Snout, the tailor ; Wall, and 
Moonshine--perhaps, the Great Lessee 
himself, may volunteer the part of 
Bottom ! 

SapLer’s We tis. —(With Mr. 
Weathercock’s leave? — Here Mr. 
Weathercock bowed assent, and the ar- 
ticle proceeds.) —We hope that all our 
readers either have enjoyed, or do 
still enjoy, that compound of mirth 
and mischief, and painted faces, and 
trap doors, and tumbling—a panto- 
mime. For our own parts, we well 
remember the time when it was to 
us the bravest sight the world afford- 
ed, We could go at any time, and 
* take our ease,” in the two shilling 
gallery, or be sure of a hearty wel- 
come in the pit. It was like an im, 
but better ; for the feast was more in- 
spiriting, and what landlord, what 
Boniface, was ever like Grimaldi! 
Here is entertainment for gentle and 
simple, an ordinary fer all comers ; 
and when you have paid your fare, 
they disdain to stint you. The hu- 
mour of this broad-set, parti-colour- 
ed clown—this Great Carira cist 
of the Aquatic Stage—this delight of 
allermen and butchers’ boys—the 
very heart and soul of children in 
the holidays—who has expanded the 
face of kings with unwonted expres- 
sion——and is worthy to act before 
Queens in any drollery or extrava- 
gauce, “ within the limits of becom- 
ing mirth,”—-the- humour, we say, of 
Mr. Grimaldi is, genuine. 
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left upon his lips—fight, court, lie, 
equivocate, and recriminate, without 
saying a word, in a way that would 
have done honour to the most finished 
comedian. But his glory has passed 
away; at least, from us:—for, by 
favour of Mr. Payne the manager, we 
have beenadmitted behind the scenes. 
We have seen him stripped of that 
cloak of folly which he wears so well, 
(for folly has its cloak too, as well as 
wisdom )—and, we find this portent 
of our childish wonder, whom we 
looked at as an Egyptian hierogly- 
phic—who was as far removed Sem 
our ordinary conceptions as one of 
the signs of the Zodiac, or that queer- 
faced fellow, the Man in the Moon, 
—to be even as one of ourselves. 
Nay, he is less: there isa leaden me- 
lancholy in his eye, when he is off the 
stage, a languor and weight of limb, 
and a heavy, serious tone in his voice, 
that is more akin to tragedy than to 
comedy. Behind the scenes, he is 
nothing but a steady, elderly man, 
anxious that the other performers 
should act what is set down for them 
respectably, and that the scene-shif- 
ter should do his duty: but imme- 
diately that it is his turn to appear, 
his muscles are instantaneously ‘set 
in motion—they are drawn up as by 
some mechanical power—his mouth 
is preternaturally distended, and his 
limbs resume their elasticity ima 
moment—like a) puppet, animated by 
secret springs, or, as if a statue of 
lead had quicksilver poured into (it. 
His life and gaiety remain unimpair- 
ed while he is on the stage. You 
hear the laugh of the :pit, and: the 
shouts and screams of the gallery ; 
and all is well: but he returns once 
more to the side-scene, panting, sand 
listless, and sad. ‘* Where be\his 
jibes now?” He is “ quite chopefal- 
len ;” and so is the spectator of this 
sudden and mortifying change.Itis 
the same with Bologna, the comely 
vivacious harlequin. | He retamnis 
from his task, worn with toil, to lean 
against.a pillar:: his: mask -throwh 
up, shows. the face of a man ofififty, 
aud his voice, gentle and: 

towards the'Columbine of the ni 
evinces a world of kindness}—yet it 
bat ill accords with the: gay and gli. 
tering | character Which | itis hissdate 
to assume. Wevhave dften t 
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an object of pity, as the comedian, 
obliged to leave behind him his mask 
of mirth, and to go to his poor home, 
clad in the gloomy livery ot bis woes, 
while the tongues of hundreds are 
et loud im his praise ;—many per- 
ee envying him the spirits as 
well as talents, which he has just 
been displaying with such delightful 
effect !——-We were going, from these 
instances of mutability, to draw some 
reflections to the disparagement of 
the profession of a player, till we re- 
recollected that, “ All the World’s 
a Stage.” We have lately seen faces, 
in which rank and power had written 
a history worth pointing with a mo- 
ral; princesses not looking so young, 
so gay, or handsome as the colum- 
bine at Sadler's Well’s ; and privy- 
counsellors as grave as Mr. Grimaldi 
behind the scenes. Life cannot al- 
ways retain its newest gloss: the na- 
tural progress of things is never from 
‘« grave to gay,” but always “ from 
lively to severe:” and we remember 
being struck with the remark of a 
friend, on seeing a number of Eton 
boys playing at cricket—* What a 
pity it was that all those fine-lookmg 
lads should become d——d stupid 
Members of Parliament at last!” 
Surrey Puratre.--We have been, 
for the second time, to see the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, and are confirmed in 
the opimion, that Miss Taylor's re- 
presentation of Jeanie Deans is one 
of the most perfect pieces of character 
we ever saw acted. We do not 
know whether we ought to be asham- 
ed to contess, that our tears ran all 
the while:—we seem accountable to 
our grave glasses for dimming them 
with such weaknesses. What are 
called pathetic incidents do not often 
unlock those sacred sources within us. 
They tlowed for a noble nature suf- 
fering; for the unweared constancy 
with which the brave girl sustains 
her difficulties ; her toilsome hopeless 
journies, and impossible-seeming pro- 
jects :—the awful face of Argyle, and 
the enn of the Queen Majesty of 
Englaud—and little seemed to hinder 
but she woul! have sustained her 
Maker's presence likewise, could she 
have gainedadmittance thither tohave 
pleaded for a sister's lite! It was only 
a\reproachtal conscience she could 
not tace--There is a seeming hard- 
ness in ‘the original draught of the 
character, which we were never re- 
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conciled to, till Miss Taylor tanght 
us to understand it better. She is the 
identical Jeanie Deans; the same bb- 
stinate strait-forward person, unte- 
lenting of purpose, turning neither to 
the right nor the left, following con- 
science with a dogged resolution. You 
see you might as well plead to the 
course of nature to change, as to her 
to suspend her resolutions,—but then 
there is such a spirit of quiet martyr- 
dom, such silent suffocating tears, 
such hope in despair, such humility in 
heroism, such love amidst obduracy 
—such yearnings towards Effie, whom 
she would have saved with her life, 
but camot speak two or three false 
words for — that you feel she could 
have done nothing else but what she 
did, or you would have loved her less. 
We shall read the novel twice the of- 
tener, for her commentary on it. (By 
the bye, why do they not dramatize 
Pamela ?)—Her best scenes are with 
the Queen and Argyle: her unconsci- 
ous deportment, her well-iimagined 
curtseys, her breathless watching of 
the lips of the great personage un- 
known, on which hang poor Effie’s 
hopes, her thrilling make burst of 
gratitude when it is discovered who 
it is, are above praise. We wonder 
whether Sir Walter Scott went to the 
Surrey Theatre, in his last. visit, te 
town. If he did not; he had ill 
advisers. He is not, we, imagine, 
one of those who quite think that ‘it 
is place which lessens.and sets off! ” 
— Miss Copeland’s Madge Wildfire is 
a deviation from the original. . She 
makes it as pretty as Ophelia ; and 
throws a charm of young, tones over 
her madness, which is at ence grace- 
ful and touching, fantastic and heart- 
rending. Her dying is,,a,sweet dis- 
missal. We did not- observe in the 
lady (Mrs. Brooks,) who, played the 
mother of Madge, any similar effort 
at softening down the character. She 
did indeed gibbet it up at full length. 
No attempt at palating the bitter po- 
tion, but a full horse-drench of horrid 
and disgusting ingrécients. Her vira- 
go is as shock ng to the sense as Syco- 
rax. You might see her brought to 
a stake and burnt, and you, .wou 

fear her cinders. With the prandish- 
ed knife in her hand, she is. as tre- 
mendous as the hell-hag in-the “dure 
sacra Fames” of Tenierse' Weare 
thankful that we did-not see her in 
our childhood. She would" have rid- 
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den our pillows. She is equal to a 
whole stud of night-mares. How fe- 
male nerves can bend up her corporal 
agents to wield the weapon in the way 
she does, isto us unaccountable.--Mrs. 
Brookes is double-parted in this dra- 
ma. After undergoing this terrible 
personation, she comes forth as “ the 
canny, sonsie,” Mrs. Glass, the Duke’s 
tobacconist. Her sort of humour 
may be captivating in Argyle’s coun- 
try, but we could do. any thing but 
laugh at it. It seemed no joke. It 
had the turbulent stamp upon it, and 
when she danced, it was like a Lap- 
land witch. Nothing so formidable 
shakes its heels in Tam O'Shanter. 
The house laughed ; and, for what 
we know, the humour was excessive- 
ly comic. Perhaps her ,previous im- 
pression, in the terrible line, biassed 
uss We could not so soon forget our 
first acquaintance :—there remained 


Of the old sea some reverential fear. 


The Duke of Argyle has an able 
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representative in Huntley, but we 
miss our old favourite Cooke. Mrs. 
T. Dibdin, in the Queen, has had 
full merit awarded her. Her conde- 
scendingness is truly ultra-noble. A 
Duchess would never have risen to 
such airs. To see her, you would 
think the statue of Queen Anne, at 
St. Paul’s, had stepped from its pe- 
destal, Hermione fashion, with the 
drapery only a little altered.—Mr. 
Fitzwilliam makes a capital Dum- 
biedykes, but we wish the character 
had been left out of the drama, and of 
the novel too. We do not like such 
moon-calves about Jeanie Deans. 
His mournful, but tediously repeated 
ejaculation of ‘Jeanie Woman,” 
brought to our mind poor Peter Pas- 
toral (alias Tokely) the true theatri- 
cal King of Cockayne—the Inamo- 
rato of Daisies and . Buttercups— 
whom Hampstead, and Highgate, 
and Hornsey, and Shepherd’s Bush, 
and the hazel-thickets of Hackney, 
‘«‘ with all their echoes mourn.” * 
M. 
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At this season, not only has the me- 
tropolis closed all its greater musical 
exhibitions, but the publication of 
music usually Janguishes from the 
same cause—namely, the generality 
of composers being anxious to give 
their works to the town in their first 
bloom, when they are most likely to 
be seen by the whole throng of fa- 
shion and opulence. 

At this moment, the professors of 
eminence are preparing for the pro- 
vincial meetings ; which, for a simi- 
lar reason, viz. that the town is emp- 
ty, and the country is full, commonly 
take place, in the autumn. The first, 
which happens about the time ‘this 
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article is on the anvil, will be at Glou- 
cester. 

The three choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, meet trien- 
nially, when the festival is assisted 
by the ablest professors, and the pro- 
fits are appropriated to the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of the poor 
clergy. The second is at Birming- 
ham, and commences on the 5th of 
October, upon a scale of magnificence 
scarely exceeded, perhaps, since the 
Abbey meeting. ‘Three ‘years ago 
the plan was first tried, and the 
enormous amount of 8000/. was raised 
in one week. ‘The receipts are de- 
voted to public charities, and the ad- 





* Poor T—— fell a martyr, like Dicky Suett, and many other choice spirits. be- 
fore him, )“* of whom the world was at worthy,” to the custom of taking, some- 
thing @ little stronger than Bohea for their morning's refection. The ladies of his 


theatre resented this slight done to their favourite beve 


so much, that they refused to 


rehearse with hiin, unless he corrected his habits—PoorT —— promised and ely eat 


the potént spell continuied to bind him. At last, the Manager took it up so seriousl 


, 


T— bound himself not to take any thing stronger’ than the aforesaid beverage dc/bre 
his dinner-hour. He went on capitally for some days, but one unfortanate rehearsal 
he came (the time about eleven in the forenoon) bearing about him such indubitable 


tokens of having vidlated his . 


ent, that Mr. Ft began: to ekpostulate Jin: 


rather tougher terms than usual ‘* D—ao it, Sir, :you have broken your wert! to me:'* 
—~“* Not a bit,” rejoined Tay ‘ Ihave dined!” h lui .hesof ve" 
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mirablé example set ‘in this way by 
the Birmingham district, will, no 
doubt, extend its beneficial influence 
to the various considerable places ot 
the empire. The conductors have 
done every thing to render the musi- 
cal performances rich, complete, and 
rare. Amongst the novelties to be 
produced, is Haydn's Oratorio of 
the Seasons, which has been re-model- 
led to new words, and that fine work 
will now be heard in a mamer to de- 
termine its merits. Mozart's Requiem 
is also to be executed upon the same 
eer scale. All the talents of the 

ingdom are enlisted, and almost 
every amateur of distinction is pre- 
paring to enjoy the luxuries which 
will be presented for his gratification. 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Corri, and Miss 
Stephens; Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. 
Begrez ; Mr. Bellamy, Signor Am- 
brogetti, and, if health permits, Mr. 
Bartleman, will assist. The instru- 
mentalists comprise the most emi- 
nent of each kind; and, to complete 
the excellence, the King has permit- 
ted the most important wind instru- 
ments from his band, some of which 
are unknown to the rest of Europe, 
to be present. The whole is under the 
conduct of the most consummate judg- 
ment and skill: and the directors and 
stewards are nobility and gentry of 
the highest rank. Balls, and other 
amusements are to be intermingled 
with the delights of music ; so that, 
taking it for all in all, the week will 
present a series of elegantamusements 
more complete and refined than is 
often to be found. 

The last provincial meeting takes 
pect at Exeter, the week after the 

irmingham meeting ; and from the 
vocalists engaged, it may be expect- 
ed that the music will be upon a good 
scale. 

Miss Naldi, whose sweet manners, 
cultivated talents, and pure voice, 
had begun to attract a wide circle of 
admirers in England, is now at Paris, 
and hag there eritered upon the career 
of her profession with even more bril- 
liant success. She performed very re- 
ceutly in Cosi fan tutti. Her style so 
captivates the taste of the French, 
that more universal applause attends 
her than any late singer has enjoyed. 
She remains in Paris till January, 

whet she returns to and, and 
again to the capital of France to 
finish her engagement in July. . Ros- 
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sini’s Opera, Fi Tureo in Halia, ‘has 
been brought out at Paris, with 
plause. We have seen some of Ka 
songs, which are florid, and full ot 
sparkling melody, in the usual style 
of that lively composer. 

Mrs. Salmon has postponed her 
intention ‘of visiting the Continent. 

The industrious and able Mr. Bur- 
rowes, has employed himself in trans. 
mitting the most interesting and a- 
greeable parts of Rossini’s Tancredi, 
into a series of duets, which he pub- 
lishes in numbers. Two are out, 
which contain some of the chorusses, 
songs, and duets, arranged in a very 
simple style, into easy and pleasing 
lessons. By suchmeans, Rossini will 
soon become as well known as Mo- 
zart to the English—who, if report 
says true, might last season, have en- 
joyed an Opera, composed expressly 
for the King’s Theatre, at the small 
expence of 100 guineas, but the offer 
was rejected. The popular air, 
Tu che accendi,” in this work of Mr. 
Burrowes’s, exhibits in a new torm 
the captivation of its melody. 

Some portions of Ricciardo ¢ Zo- 
raide, an Opera unknown to Eng- 
land, by the same composer, have also 
been published by Messrs. Birchall, 
and Co. They are certainly very sin- 
gular compositions, and contain many 
passages striking by combination, 

Zoraide e qui t arresta, 'is.a duet of 
extraordinary effect, and would ot 
itself alone, stamp. upon its author 
the character of uncommon power to 
seize the s t imagery music is 
susceptible of, and adapt it with a 
curious felicity to novel purposes in 
expression. 

La Brilliante, a fantasia concertante, 
for the harp and flute, or piano and 
flute, with a violoncello accompani- 
ment, by Mr. Sola, consists ofan in- 
troductory movement, in which the 
flute has a melody, adapted to its soft 
and gliding character, yet not without 
some execution ; while the others take 
the subordinate part of aceempani- 
ment in such a way, however, as to 

ive them an equal im » Mr. 

la chooses the air, My lodging is 0” 
the cold for his whieh 
has been varied both b 
Nicholson, if our 


and su Mrs. Salmon. Mr. 
Sola’s na Bass though, as the title 
imports, brilliant, are nevertheless 
in the most hacknied form—triplets, 


yuet and 
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iruplets, dotted notes, and ar- 

mec set terms, good set terms,” 
ut repeated ad nauseam. 

Mr. Naderman has also iy Fan- 
jasies (published separately) con- 
-_ upon the same principles, 
and with about the same success. 
O Pescator dell’ onda is the subject of 
the one; and When time who steals our 
years away, the theme of the other. 
In truth, they ought both to be called 
airs, with variations, and an intro- 
duction ; for to call them by any 
other name, is only an endeavour to 
hide the poverty of this mode of mak- 
ing music upon music. To ears not 
so eternally tortured by the sameness 
of such things, they may seem bright 
and agreeable. , 

A certain painter, who was famous 
for the delineation of a red lion, but 
could not well delineate any thing 
else, was once employed by an honest 
vintner, to paint him a sign. The 
artist recommended the Red Lion, the 
vintner was determined to have the 
Bush. To settle the point, so as to 
accommodate the capacity of the one, 
and the desires of the other, the Red 
Lion was painted, and under it was 
written The sign of the Bush. This 
story is brought to our remembrance 
by a composition entitled a parody 
upon De tanti palpiti. We leave its 
application to the reader. 
_Amongst the most useful publica- 
tions we have lately seen, is Keith's 
Musical Vade Mecum. This little 
work concentrates preliminary know- 
ledge, simply and clearly expressed, 
far more, we think, than any book 
we remember ; while its price (five 
shillings,) its portable form, and its 
catechetical arrangement, render it 
area acceptable to very young 

sinners. It leaves nothing of theo- 
ry, indeed, untaught, that is neces- 
Sary to be understood by the piano- 
forte player wp to a very extended 
period of instruction ; and is so clear 
that a mother wholly ignorant of the 
art may safely employ it in forward- 





very consistently confines himself to 
mere theoretical elements, and aims 
to convey. ; 
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and patience. Nor is it that this has 
not been done before, but seldom, as 
it appears to us, so completely, or in 
so small and compact a shape. 

Mr. Leoni Lee has published two 
ballads. Farewell to the land of my 
youth, is in a style between declamae 
tion and pathos, and we think it ca~ 
pable of effect. The passages are 
simple and expressive, and it is well 
calculated for the powers of amateurs. 
If you a Highland laddie meet, is but 
very moderate. The shrine of love, 
by Dr. Jay, produces a difficulty of 
deciding, at the commencement, whe- 
ther it is a comic or a serious ballad 
we are about to hear ; but the last 
passages are far above the first, ree 
deem its character, and lift it to the 
rank of a pretty song. 

Forget me not though thus we part, 
by Mr. Goss, is the least estimable 
of the list, hardly worth paper and 
print. 

We had lately occasion to notice 
Mr. Davy’s appropriation of one of 
the national melodies, published by 
Moore. He has, we lament to per- 
ceive, afforded us a fresh occasion 
for similar reprobation, by having 
adapted and spoiled another of the 
same collection—We allude to Flow 
on thou shining river, which he has 
put to lines sag ng The nightingale 
ig singing. e do not hesitate to 
characterize this species of plagi- 
arism as shameful and shameless, as 
perfectly unworthy of a composer or 


publisher of reputation. 
Busy, curious, thirsty fly, @ glee, by 


Walmsley,’ is an ingenious p 

tion, full of imitations, shoe 5 ae 
and keeping up a . no 
vulgar interest from the beginning to 
the close. Its construction is singu- 


lar and pleasing. 
Mr. im tee published the se- 


cond book of his very valuable and 
elaborate studies for Who- 
ever has heard this master enter- 


tain no doubt of his superior power 


to direct the executive " > 
and whoever has ined his beau- 
tiful and masterly cor jons w 
allow him to be well combi ait 
variety of his talents to combine all the 
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will experience no disappointment on 
the perusal and practice of his forty 
sliucdies. 

Mr. Meves has arranged Mr. 
Bochsa’s favourite Murch, and Polo- 
naise for the piano-forte, with abi- 
lity. 

Mr. Ries has put variations to the 
air La Biondina in Gondoletta, in his 
usual quaint and singular manner. 
They are difficult of execution ; and 
to our ears he has endeavoured to 
evade, or to conceal the hacknied 
forms of writing variations under 
crude and chromatic passages. There 
is a canon in the octave closely writ- 
ten, but exhibiting a task more learn- 
ed than agreeable. ‘The entire com- 
position seems to us more elaborate 
than pleasing. 

Mr. Kiallmark is, at least, a very 
industrious composer ; for a month 
rarely passes without presenting to 
us one or more pieces from his pen. 
His compositions are generally adapt- 


ed to the talents of middle rate per- 
formers; he, however, bestows 4 
brilliancy on passages comparatively 
easy, which have the double charm 
of showing apparent difficulty, and 
yielding amusement. In the diver. 
timento before us, Kimbolton Castle. 
there is too great a resemblance be- 
tween some of the variations, and 
those of his preceding lessons; it is jn 
other respects lively and pretty. 

Mr. Knapton’s Alerandrina is iy 
the same easy style. The melody is 
agreeable, and this attractive quality 
is well sustained throughout. 

Mr. Wlose’s Introduction and rondo, 
ii la Hongroise is of the like descrip. 
tion. It has, perhaps, too much same- 
ness. Some of the passages are well 
adapted for practice, and it is not 
deficient in melody. 

Amongst several paltry composi- 
tions from English composers, the 
best is, perhaps, an adaptation ot 
Voulex vous danser, by Mr. Toulins. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE 


Mutual Instruction.—In the 6th 
Number of the /Zermes, there is a 
long article on the systems of Lancas- 
ter and Bell, which contains some 
valuable information on the progress 
the new method has made abroad, 
and a very candid examination of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
two systems, as compared with each 


other, and with the ordinary modes of 


iistruction. 

The writer allows the validity of 
one defence of the new method, that 
something is better than nothing, 
where children are educated by means 
of it, who, otherwise, would not be 
educated at all. But he shows that 
the education so obtained, is exceed- 
ingly defective, compared with that 
ebtained in the ordinary manner.— 
The new method is also only elegible 
in point of cheapness for large assem- 
blages of children, as the yearly ex- 

nee of a school on the new system 

f seventy children, is calculated at 
1063 franks, while, in the village 
schools of Germany, from 100 to 150 
children are taught immediately by 
one master at nearly the same ex- 
pence. 


FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


We pity, says the German Reviewer, the 
common people in England, France, Spain, 
Italy, and Russia, whose instruction and 
education are so much neglected, that they 
can only acquire, through the most misera- 
ble substitute for instruction, a knowledge 
of the commonest operations which aid, but 
do not constitute cultivation.—The condi- 
tion of our popular schools which do not re- 
quire such an aid, and the intelligent views 
of those who have the direction of our se- 
minaries, of whom not one individual quali- 
fied to judge, has yet declared himself in 
favour of the English invention, while many 
have declared themselves against it, will, it 
is to be hoped, prevent the introduction o! 
this substitute into Germany. 


The preference of the Lancasterian 
method to Bell’s on the Continent, 1s 
thus accounted for: 


We see that Bell's method has the ad- 
vantage over Lancaster’s, not merely in the 
principal difference with respect to religious 
instruction, but also in the greater simplici- 
ty of the means, and the greater care as to 
the written accounts to be given in to the 
proper authorities. Lancaster’s again has 
the advantage over Bell’s of a more artifi- 
cial and extensive distribution of the opera- 
tion of instruction, and a more exact me- 
thod, in the whole process. The one leaves 








to the children more liberty in their natural 
movements—approximates, therefore, more 
to ordinary teaching, but affords Jess secu- 
rity for the result of the instruction. — The 
other by its monitorial system, which is 
more extensively introduced, and distributed 
according to more correct calculation, se- 
cures better a common co-operation of all 
the parts in producing a general result ; as, 
by distribution Into subdivisions. it can be- 
stow more attention on individuals, and 
vet by the word of command, by a whistle, 
&c. it can preserve all in regularity. The 
one system requires more assistance, more 
attention from the master, the other is more 
like a machine, which, when once wound 
up, goes of itself. Supposing the same ma- 
terials of instruction, and the same atten- 
tion paid to the execution of the two sys- 
tems, the progress of the scholar in mecha- 
nical qualifications will be more rapid and 
certain, according to the Lancasterian mode, 
than according to that of Bell, while by 
the latter, the developement of the indivi- 
dual’s mind, will be less injured, and it is 
less incompatible with the moral influence 
of the wisdom of an intelligent teacher on 
the minds and dispositions of youth. We 
may easily, therefore, perceive why Lan- 
caster’s system should have been so much 
more generally preferred out of England. 
As it is a more efficient instrument of 
tuition, as, by its military precision, it re- 
commends itself more to the maxims of 
high patrons, and as, by the use of tables in- 
stead of books, it is also somewhat cheaper, 
it could hardly fail to obtain the prize 
where the Bishops of the English church 
had no influence. 


The Lancasterian system, has, it is 
said, been carried to a much higher 
degree of perfection in France, where 
itis called the system of mutual in- 
struction, than in England.—Is_ this 
true? We suspect not. 





Sandwich Islands.—A correspondent 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, has com- 
municated some particulars respect- 
ing these Islands, which, from the re- 
cent death of Tameiameia their king, 
have become an object of considerable 
interest.—He virofesses to derive his 
information from Dr. Adelbert von 
Chamisso, who, as naturalist, ac- 
companied Captain von Kotzebue, in 
his circumnavigation, and visited the 
Islands in question in 1816 and 1817. 
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No missionaries have ever been in the 
Sandwich Islands—What is said in the 
Missionary Register for 1818, as to the heir 
of the kingdom having been instructed in 
the principles of Christianity in the school 
of the foreign mission, at Cornwall, in 
America, merely proves the address with 
which a native of Owaihee knows how to 
give himselfan air of importance when out of 
his country. The real heir of the kingdom, 
—whose name is Liolio (Reoreo), a son of 
Tameiameia, and who, on account of his de- 
scent by the mother’s side, is more elevated, 
or rather, more holy (¢a/w) than the indi- 
vidual alluded to—showed himself addicted 
to idleness and drunkenness ; and of all the 
qualities of the old hero, possessed only 
bravery, which is common to all the natives 
of Owaihee. The kingdom of 'Tameiameia 
must fall to pieces by his death. His great 
vassals had already shared it among them. 
selves, during his life, and they were ready, 
the moment his eyes closed, to take formal 
possession of their respective shares. No 
European, however powerful as a leader he 
may be on any of the Islands, need think 
of ruling over the natives, and, indeed, no 
such intention has been entertained by any 
of them. Much less need any Luropean 
power think ofthe conquest of these Islands; 
for even should civil war favour the enter- 
prize, it could have but a very transient 
success, for the Islanders would never en- 
dure a foreign yoke, and they are too 
powerful to be extirpated. Tumuri, the 
king of Atuei, will regain his former in- 
dependence. Karcimoku, called by the 
Europeans, Bill Pitt, (sprung from the 
Regal House of Mauwi, spared and ado 
ed by Tameiameia, on the conquest of that 
Island, aftewards educated and fondly che- 
rished by him, and promoted to the highest 
dignity and power,) now governor of the 
Island of Owahu,—the most important of 
the whole groupe, as it alone possesses ‘a 
harbour (/dannaruru, secured by a castle 
well provided with artillery,)—has long been 
ready to take possession of that Island.— 
Teimotu, of the old royal race of Owaihee, 
closely connected with Kareimoku, receives 
Mauwi for his share, and the feeble Liolio 
will only be able to retain possession by 
arms of his orginal heritage the Island of 
Owaihee. Whatever revolutions may h 
pen, the Sandwich Islands will still rem 
for European navigators what they now are 
—a staple for their trade; and their avariee 
will only fan the flames of war, not with 
a view to conquer the kingdom, which ts 
out of the question, but in order to have a 
market for arms, by which they can pay 
for the articles which they may require. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Gothic Architecture. — The study of 
Gothic Architecture, which has, during 
the last fifty years, been so assiduous- 
ly cultivated in England, where it has 
produced so many treatises, so many 
theories, and, what is still better, so many 
exquisite drawings and engravings—has 
lately exercisedthe industryof the Germans, 
who possess many excellent and magnifi- 
cent specimens of this style. Goethe has 
endeavoured to analyze its peculiar merits; 
and has assumed for it the distinctive appel- 
lation of German Architecture, in like man- 
ner as an antiquarian of our own country 
has wished todenote this peculiar species of 
building by the epithet English. Costeno- 
ble has published a work on the Architec- 
ture of the middle ages in Germany: and 
two others are now actually in the course of 
publication; one by Moller, in a series of 
outline delineations, both perspective and 
geoinctrical ; this contains some very fine 
subjects from the Cathedrals of Ulm and 
Mayence, the Exchange at the latter place ; 
and St. Catherine’s at Oppenheim ; together 
with several plates of details—such as win- 
dows, doors, fonts, &c. The other work is 
eutitled, ** A Collection of remarkable 
Buildings erected in Germany during the 
middle Ages, engraved upon Stone, by Do- 
menicus Quaglio, painter at the Court of 
Bavaria; 6 Nos, royal folio. Munich.” In 
this publication the artist has not confined 
himself to what is merely historically, or ar- 
chitecturally important; but has in general 
selected such subjects as are adapted to pro- 
duce an impression of antiquity, and a ro- 
mantic and picturesque effect. 

He gives us fastnesses and castles piled 
upon the summits of lofty rocks; magni- 
fieently spired churches; subtcrraneous 
chapels; lonely cloisters; and views of 
open squares with old grotesque town-halls. 
He has, consequently, not confined himself 
w any particular age, or class of buildings, 
but delineated them promiscuously. Per- 
fectly well acquainted with both perspec- 
tive and chiaroscuro, and no less skilful in 
landscape, he represents the edifices and 
theirfaites with all the verity of nature: and, 
moreover, enlivens his scenery with appro- 
priate groupes, chiefly represented in the 
costume of the ages to which the architec- 
ture belongs. One of the most ancient struc- 
tutes, is the church of St. Werner, or the 
penpual church at Upper Wesel, on the 

hine, <A lad named Werner was killed 
in 1287, by some fanatical Jews, and was 
afterwards honoured as a saint, and this 
church, and another at Bacharach, which is 


one of the most beautiful productions of 


German architecture, were erected to his 
memory ; the artist has preferred the less 
beautiful of the two, on account of its ex- 
ceedingly fine and picturesque situation. 


This dite church, or ratherchapel, is 


built over a gateway in the wall of the town 

through which we catch a view of the street 
—while a procession of capuchins and 
groupes of men, women, and children, are 
seen passing through the gate—the effect, 
both of the perspective, and light, and shade, 
are very masterly in this plate, Among 
the other subjects, are the chapel of St. 
Maximus at Salzburg; the interior of St. 
Margaret's chapel in the Castle at Nurem. 
burg ; the old church-yard and parsonage of 
the minister at Regensburg ; the Temple- 
church at Bacharach; and the Abbey-church, 
at Kaiserheim. This last, which is a beauti- 
ful specimen of the light florid style, was 
built between 1340 and 1380, and is one 
of the most elegant in Germany. The 
central tower is particularly fine, although 
its spire was unfortunately destroyed by 
fire in 1540. Another splendid and truly 
extraordinary publication of this description 
is the fac-simile of the design of the cathe- 
dral at Cologne, by Moller the artist, who 
is engaged on the collection of the architec. 
tural antiquities (Denkmahler) of Germany 
which we have above referred to. The 
lovers of this species of architecture will also 
find some interesting papers relative to the 
subject, by Busching in the Jahrbucher 
der Litteratur. 





Deafness.—F rom observations that have 
recently been made, it has been suggested, 
that in cases of deafness, where the disorder 
is occasioned by the eustachian tube being 
stopped up, the patient might be cured by 
descending in a diving bell. Dr. Hamel, 
who descended in one at Howth, in the 
vicinity of Dyblin, informs us that he suf- 
fered, during his re-ascent, a violent sensa- 
tion of pain within his ear, in consequence 
of the expansion of air in the exterior cavi- 
ties: yet, as the air escaped much easier 
than it entered, owing to the nearly conical 
form of that duct, he felt at almost every 
foot of his ascent an air bubble, that passed 
from his ear into his mouth, and each time 
afforded him considerable relief. The or'- 
fice which connects the eustachian tube with 
the mouth, forms a kind of valve; it is there- 
fore exceedingly difficult to admit a passage 
here to the atmospheric air; but witbin a 
diving bell this is effected merely by the 
act of swallowing the saliva; and occa- 
sionally a violent report is heard nearly like 
that of a pistol, which is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a cessation of the pain. 





At Vicole, in the Papal States, an old 
decrepid woman was lately arrested under 
the serious charge of witchcraft. She had 
not been discharged at the date of the last 
accounts, — 

Lithography.—Mr. Sennefelder, the in- 
ventor of Lithography, has found the means 
of dispensing with the stone. He has ™- 
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vented a lithographic paper, fit for all me- 
thods of printing. 





The following description of a lady of 
rank in Cairo, in the interior of the Harem, 
is given by a German traveller. 

She is seated on an Ottoman, covered 
with scarlet cloth, bordered with gold 
fringe. Her dress consists as follows :— 
rose-coloured silk pantaloons, yellow boots 
and red babushes (slippers) over them, un- 
der-caftan of striped Aleppo silk, richly 
embroidered ; upper-caftan of dark blue 
cloth: the head of the turban of common 
red cloth, but wound round with costly In- 
dian muslins, printed with various colours ; 
a rich diamond ornament * surmounts the 
red cap, a diamond crescent is placed in 
front, in the centre of the roll, which is 
rather higher here than behind, and over 
this is a bouquet of pinks of the most bril- 
liant jewels, on elastic wires. Garlands of 
coloured stones are suspended on both sides, 
and the intervening space is filled with 
small diamond broaches, in various shapes, 
but without any symmetry or judgment. Two 
tassels of pearls are hanging down from the 
garlands; and diamond ear-rings with va- 
rious drops finish this costly head-dress. 
The neck is covered with twelve rows of 
pearls, and the bracelets are of the same 
material, only smaller. The fingers are 
protusely covered with rings. A watch, in 
an enameled case, studded with pearls, is 
suspended over the breast by a heavy gold 
chain, near which is a little pocket, covered 
with diamonds. Twenty hair-tresses, ge. 
nerally artificial, and fixed to the turban, 
covered with maghubs, (a small gold coin,) 
orinterwoyen with pearls or diamonds, hang 
down over her back. <A rich Cashmere 
shawl wound round the waist, and tied 
in a knot in front, finishes the dress of 
alady, who in general is not very punc- 
tual in changing her linen, or any other 
part of her dress, which, in general, parti- 
cularly the turban, is kept wearing, until 
it is either worn out, or literally covered 
with filth. But ofall this finery nothing is 
seen, when the ladies go out. Wrapt up 
from head to foot in black silk, they would 
rather appear like ghests than living crea- 
tures, if their sparkling eyes, which are the 
only distinguishable part about them, did 
hot sufficiently indicate the contrary. This 
uniformity of dress, when abroad, it would 
also seem, very much facilitates the carry- 
Ing on of intrigues among the Turkish la- 
dies, since they must not be accompanied 
by any man, and it would be extremely 
difficult for the most jealous husband to 
find out his wife in this general disguise in 
Which the Turkish women are seen, like 
shadows, slowly moving through the streets. 

Denmark.—The vaccination in that coun- 
try is carried on with the greatest success. 
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By a report of the commnission, appointed 
by government to superintend that medical 
branch, in the year 1818, it appears, that 
in that year only, the number that had 
been vaccinated within Denmark Proper, 
amounted to 27,994; on 22,538 this ope- 
ration had been performed by regular me- 
dical men ; on 5,688, by clergymen ; and 
on 1,768 by various individuals. Accord- 
ing to a near approximation, the country had 
lost, within 50 years, from 1749 till 1798, 
by the small-pox, 2,100,000 individuals. 
Thus the vaccination which was introduced 
there in 1202, would have preserved there 
about 73,000 human beings. 

Bonpland, the naturalist, and the fellow- 
traveller of Humboldt, has established 
himself, with his family, at Puenes Ayres. 
He is at present engaged in laying ovt a 
garden, in which are many curious and 





interesting plants. He has discovered a 
plant in the river, containing a Isrge quan- 
tity of fénnin, with which he purposes 
forming an establishment on the Parana 
for the tanning of leather, which he ex- 
pects will be very profitable to him. 
Finnish Literature.—As long as Fin- 
land continued united to Sweden, we heard 
nothing whatever of its literature, since, 
with the exception of a few religious pub- 
livations, all that was written appeared 
either in the Latin or Swedish language, 
and was considered as belonging to the 
literature of the latter. Yet since this 
province has been added to Russia, and 
may now, with respect to its language, be 
considered as a distinct country, its literary 
productions have Jiltewise detached them- 
selves from those of Sweden; and the de- 
velopeiment of its culture begins to attract 
the attention of the rest of Europe. We 
may justly expect something from a people 
whose numbers amounted, in T8t5, t 
4,095,957 persons; who have been for 
centuries in the possession of a free eosti- 
tution, and for whose intellectual progress 
such powerful measures have of Tate been 
taken. <An institution has been founded at 
Abo, whose members heve the charge of 
superintending the publication of all works 
of education, and of visiting all the schools 
in the province once a year. As appre- 
hensions were entertained that the progress 
of letters avd mental culture would be 
much retarded by numbers entering at 
the university without preparatory studies, 
it was enacted, in January, 18f, that, in 
future, no one should be permitted to ma- 
triculate who could not produce testimo- 
nials from his former masters, and prove 
his capacity by undergoing an examination 
in those studies which, according’ to tlie 
regulations of the school, are deemed in- 
dispensable. The government has, besides, 








* The favourite wife of Murat Bey, at Cairo, had one valued at 40,000 piastres. 
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done all that was possible within the last six 
years, in order to facilitate to the students 
an acquaintance with foreign literature. 
Frenkel, the printer to the university, im- 
ported German works, yet he did not re- 
ceive sufficient encouragement, German 
literature being not sufficiently understood. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this, a lite- 
rary journal was commenced at Abo, in 
1803, for the purpose of noticing foreign 
as well as domestic publications. This, 


however, was abandoned in the course of 


two years. Meyer, the bookseller, was 
more successful: in 1812, he made a jour- 
ney into Germany, where he entered into 
cngagements with the most respectable 
publishers; returned with an extensive 
stock of the best ancient and modern works, 
and from this time was employed in dif- 
fusing among his countrymen a taste for 
German literature. The new organization 
of the Abo university, in L811, tended also 
to facilitate the culture of literature, by add- 
ing to the funds destined to the library ; 
and even a small collection of books, which 
was first formed at Borgo, by the efforts of 
some liberal individuals, now received an 
accession of property, by which all the 
recent works published in the country, were 
procured. Soon after the union of New 
Finland with that part of the province 
which had long been under the dominion 
of Russia, a new printing office was estab- 
lished at Wiberg; and some years sub- 
soquently that of the Dible Society at Abo. 
And, since it is in contemplation to open a 
press at Llelsingfort, it is to be hoped that 
those obstacles will be removed which have 
hitherto so greatly impeded and retarded 
the cultivation and encouragement of let- 
icrs. The want of a journal had long 
been fli. That published at Abo, although 
originally of considerable literary import- 
ance, Lad for sone years confined itself to 
merely political subjects; when at the 
heginning of the present year, Linsen and 
Berghom commenced a new pericdical 
work, cntided Mnemosyne, which has 
been received with great approbation. The 
numbers which have already appeared, 
contain many valuable papers upon the 
history and language of the country: for 
the attention of many of the Finnish literati 
has of late been very properly directed to 
® vealous improvement of their native 
tongue, and a philosophical developement 
of ids principles. The study of the Rus- 
sian idiom has likewise been much culti- 
vated since the union of New Finland with 
that country. Still academical dissertations 
cMistitute the more important part of Fin- 
nish literature ; ar! these are principally 
cemipased in Latin that is not deficient in 


clogatiee. 





Extract of a Letter from an Officer who 
accompanied General Sir Charles Colville 
in his tour and inspection of the Deckan, 
containing a description of the memorable 
Hindu Caves at Ellore, Ist March, 1820:— 

‘** These caves are eighteen miles from 
Arungabad, and consist of more than 
twenty excavations in a rocky mountain, 
which forms a semi-circle of about 2.000 
yards. The largest of the caves is called 
Khylass, or Paradise. It is cut through 
the solid rock, and no other material is 
used. The chisel seems to have been the 
only tool employed. A most beautiful 
stone temple is formed, adorned, both in- 
side and outside, with figures in basso re. 
lievo, and separate figures of the most exact 
symmetry, representing all the Hindu 
gods, their conquest of Ceylon, &c. 
There is a space between the scarped rock 
and temple with galleries, and a verandah 
under the former, in which there are fifty 
gigantic figures, with symbols of their his. 
tory, &c., forming the whole Hindu My. 
thology. The dimensions of this cave are 
240 feet in length, 140 in breadth, and 
the scarp 90 fect in height. The temple 
has a moveable appearance, from ele- 
phants, tygers, &c. being cut underneath 
the floor, which appear to support the 
whole building; the heads and part of 
their bodies only being exposed on the out- 
side. Many of the other caves are equally 
extraordinary. There are flying figures, 
women, and all the faneiful tales of the 
Hindus, admirably depicted in stone. 
There is a miser, about ten feet in height, 
with his mother, wife and children cling- 
ing to his legs, whilst a thief is taking off 
his treasure. It is a group that might be 
placed near the Laocoon, and our sculptors 
might take lessons by a visit to these won- 
derful caves. There are no natives now in 
existence equal to any thing of the kind. 
Some thousands must have been employ- 
ed; their origin is involved in obscurity. 
The general report is, that they were made 
about 1,000 years ago, when the Boodh, or 
the Brahmin religion was in the greatest 
splendour, and that they were used for 
schools, religious rites, &c., and the re- 
sidence of their priests. There is a profu- 
sion and minuteness, elegance, and light- 
ness in the figures, beyond description. The 
whole of the orders are displayed on the 
pillars, which are cut out as if to support 
the rooms inside. No chuman (lime) is 
used. There is some account of these caves 
in Colonel Fi:zclarence’s Travels, and some 
beautiful and correct views of them by Da- 
nicl. They are thought by some supe- 
rior in magnificence, though in another 
way, to the Pyramids of Egypt.” 
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Since our last article under this 
head, the examining of witnesses in 
support of the charges against the 
<«Jueen has been proceeded with before 
the House of Lords: and on Septem- 
ber 7th, the Solicitor-General (the ex- 
amination being concluded) summed 
up the evidence in a long speech. He 
maintained that the credit of the 
witnesses Was unimpeached by any 
thing that had transpired in cross- 
exainination—a sentiment we believe 
by no means entertained in the coun- 
try—and that, unless her Majesty 
could adduce distinct direct testimony 
torebut the statements made by these 
witnesses, the preamble of the bill 
must be considered as proved. He 
jusisted that his friend, the Attorneys 
General, had not exaggerated the facts 
of their case in his opening speech, 
and concluded as follows: 

It was impossible for him to sit down 
without alluding to what had been dragged 
into every cross-examination, and had been 
rung in their ears, not only from the begin- 
ning to the end of this case, but from the 
first moment any mention was made of the 
subject, and for the purpose of involving 
in reproach every individual who took any 
part in the proceedings. It was quite im- 
possible for the persons at the head of his 
Majesty's government not to have estab- 
lished some mode of inquiry ; it was quite 
impossible that they should not have in- 
quired into reports in the highest degree 
derogatory to her Royal Highness, and in 
general circulation in most parts of Europe. 
He asked them whether it was not their 
duty to inquire if those reports were, or 
were not, true. There was only one mode 
of doing this: that mode was, to select 
persons eminent in point of character, of 
great character for integrity and knowledge, 
to make that inquiry. Accordingly, as 
judicious, as proper a selection as could be 
made, had been adopted. At the head 
was one known to be a man of the highest 
respectability—-known to possess unim- 
peachable integrity, and of great skill and 
knowledge in the laws of his country. He 
had been at the head of the commission—if 
commission it was to be called—for the 
purpose of obtaining, not idle rumour, but 
evidence of facts, such as could alone be 
admitted in every court in this country. 
He asked if any fairer selection could have 





been made than another gentleman, \ of 
whom mention had been made in course 
of the proceedings, who possessed great 
practice in the law. A third gentleman, 
Colonel Brown, he was not acquainted 
with ; but he was told that his character 
stood as high as that of any of those who 
had dared to traduce him. Was he jus- 
tified, then, in saying that it was a duty 
upon ministers to have instituted an inquiry 
into the reports circulated? And was he 
justified in saying that ministers had ex- 
ercised a sound discretion, liable to no im- 
putation whatever, in selecting persons to 
conduct the necessary inquiry ? He begged 
pardon, if he had occupied their lordships* 
time too long. He hoped he had fairly 
stated the evidence in the case. He had 
been anxious not to have tortured or dis- 
coloured any fact or circumstance. If he 
had tortured or discoloured in any degree, 
he regretted it; for he had been desirous 
only to do his duty, and not to misrepre- 
sent ; and he hoped he might be allowed, 
in conclusion, to say, and he said it from 
the bottom of his heart, and in the utmost 
sincerity; he sincerely and devoutly wished, 
not that the evidence should be confounded 
and perplexed, but his wish was, that it 
should be the result cf this proceeding that 
her Royal Highness should establish to the 
satisfaction of their lordships, and every 
individual in the country, her full and une 
sullied innocence. Whether this was likely 
or not, it would be unbecoming in him to 
offer any opinion. He had only to say, 
that the preamble of the bill was proved, 
unless the proof should be impeached by 
evidence, clear, distinct, and satisfactory, 
on the part of her Majesty. [Hear, hear 
order, order. | 


The indecency of the cheers with 
which one of the counsel for the pro 
secution was greeted by their lorde 
ships (the judges), has been severely 
commented upon. 

The counsel for the Crown (for 80 
we suppose we may term them) inthis 
case, had, before closing it, made.a = 
plication for further time, to enable 
them to bring forward some wit- 
nesses, who, when on their way, to 
this country, became alarmed by, the 
news of the rough treatment semper 
rienced by some of the Italians on 
their landing in England, and, in 
consequence, had returned home in 
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a hurry. They had since been re- 
assured, it was stated; and were to 
be expected in four or five days. ‘The 
Lords, however, refused this applica- 
tion. 

A good deal of discussion took 
place in the House, in regard to the 
mode to be pursued by the Queen's 
counsel in their defence. By some 
questions put to Mr. Brougham, it 
was made out, that he was likely, 
after having replied to the speeches 
of the counsel for the prosecution, to 
have occasion to demand seme sus- 
pension of the proceedings, in order 
to bring forward his proof. A warm 
debate took place in the Lords ; in 
the course of which it was argued, 
that it would not be acting fairly 
towards her Majesty, to refuse her 
counsel permission to state imme- 
diately her defence against the double 
speeches of her accusers ; seeing that 
any delay which might take place in 
adducing the proot to support that 
defence, could only be attributed to 
the decision of the House refusing 
the Queen a list of the witnesses 
against her. The House, however, 
atter a debate, decided that Mr. 
Brougham should not be permitted to 
enter on the detence at all, until he 
was prepared to go on with, and to 
complete it; and.it was finally or- 
dered, that an adjournment should 


take place till Tuesday, the 3d of 


October. Lord Lansdowne’s speech 
against the interference of the Lords 
with the plan to be pursued by the 
counsel for the defence, made con- 
siderable impression. He observed 
that 

Tf any such interposition as that now before 
the House was thought necessary, with a 
view to the supposed interests of justice, it 
was incumbent on the House to have ori- 
ginated it before his Majesty's Solicitor- 
Gieneral had summed up the evidence on 
the other side. lor what was the object of 
suming up by a counsel ? Here, before 
he answered this question, he would ob. 
serve, that his noble friend on the cross- 
bench (Lord Lauderdale), the noble earl 
Opposite (Liverpool), and the learned lord 
om the woulsack, who had insisted on this 
particular course of preceeding, and recom- 
mended it by their votes, had all of them, 
with feelings which it was impossible that 
minds like theirs would not experience, 


—— their earnest wish, hope, and 
that the evidence adduced at the 
bar would not be allowed to make an im. 
presse. on thar lordships’ minds. At 





the same time the noble and learned lord. 
in justice and candour, found himself 
hourd to aduut, taking a proper view of 
human infirmity, that the publication of 
that evidence must produce a certain degree 
of impressicn. The learned lord viewed 
this circumstance as an evil, and expressed 
the greatest anxiety that the evidence 
should not be allowed so to operate ; and 
yet he would ask their lordships what was 
the effuct of the preceeding which was 
recommended They had admitted the 
comments of the Solicitor-General on the 
pre-determunation of adjourning the mo- 
ment these comments were closed, which 
was described as the legal, the proper, and 
the natural mode of proceeding. But what 
was the wish of the learned Solicitor-Gene- 
ral in making these comments ? His de- 
sign evidently was to give a bias to the 
case, to strengthen that impression which 
their lordships had deprecated, to point 
out those parts of the case that were strong, 
to pass over those that were weak, and to 
give that direction to the minds of those 
who heard his statements which would 
lead to a conviction that the bill was fully 
supported by the evidence. [Hear.] Their 
lordships feeling the necessity of adjourn- 
ing, and wishing to keep clear of any bias 
or impression, should have selected an 
earlier period for that purpose. But now 
an adjournment was proposed when the 
Solicitor-General had closed his case, which 
must produce a considerable effect during 
the period of adjournment. Their lordships 
had allowed the Solicitor-General, who would 
have been as able to sum up at a future pe- 
riod asnow—they had permitted him to make 
all his comments on the evidence, for the 
express purpose of creating an impression, 
if it aid not exist before: and having 
heard all that he had to say, having heard 
every thing that could aggravate the cir- 
cumstances of the case, they exclaimed 
‘* This is the proper moment for adjourn- 
ment,”’ before any observation whatever 
was made on the other side in consequence 
of those comments. [ Hear, hear.] This was 
the course which, to his utter astonishment, 
accustomed as he was to the great candour 
and fine feeling of the noble earl (Liver- 
pool), that he counselled them to pursue. 
This was what he termed the mest equal 
balance of justice, this was the most proper 
moment, in his idea, for suspending pro- 
ceedings in this case. [Cheers.] It was an 
equality of balance coming to this—‘* Hear 
all the evidence on oath on one side—hear 
the comments on that evidence—hear every 
thing that can be brought together to make 
against that side of the case; and at the 
very moment when the feeling intended to 
be raised is wrought up to the, highest 
pitch, ‘then declare that to be the best and 
the safest moment, in justice, to both par- 


ties, for suspending the proceedings. 
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Avery curious interference on the 
rt of Lord Lonsdale took place in the 

midst of these proceedings. His Lord- 

ship, one of the staunchest supporters 
of the Government interest, took oc- 
casion to express his hopes, that the 

»ovision of divorce should be left out 

of the Bill against the Queen; of 

consequence implying, that the clause 
of degradation might be supported. 

The practical effect of this omission, 

as it is rumoured, would be, that 

the King’s personal conduct could not 
be referred to in the course of the dis- 
cussion; and this of course is very 
auxiously wished on one side. Many 
persons, of religious feeling, are un- 
derstood to be shocked at the idea of 
effecting a divorce under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case: and to 
ease their scruples and gain their 
support, ministers would, no doubt, 
glaily sacrifice the clause in question. 

The impossibility, however, of alter- 

ing the Bill, in the present stage of 

the proceedings, seemed generally ad- 
mitted. 


Earl Grey observed, that a more unsea- 
sonable proposition than that suggested by 
the noble lord, who first spoke on the other 
side, he had never heard. No answer that 
the noble earl (Liverpool) could have given 
could have had the effect of warranting 
such a proposition. (Hear, hear.) It seem- 
ed to him to be a proposition to restrain the 
counsel at the bar within certain limits in 
their defence. The clause alluded to in the 
bill could be considered only when the 
whole case was closed, and the bill came 
under consideration in a committee. Now 
it was impossible that any alteration what- 
ever could be proposed or made. The de- 
fence was, therefore, to be directed against 
the whole of the bill, as it stood at present. 
It was not only a bill of pains and penal- 
fies, but a bill of divorce. That was the 
state of the bill now before their lordships ; 
and to that extent it was the duty of the 
counsel to direct the evidence for the de- 
fence. Ultimately, without giving any opi- 
nion of the result of this proceeding, if the 
preceeding concluded so as that her Majes- 
ty should incur pains and penalties, de- 
gradation from her high and illustrious si- 
tiation, he thought, must be the necessary 
consequence. If she should be degraded 

m the rank, character, and situation of 

‘1een-consort, she ought not to remain the 
Wife of the Sovereign. Not because it would 
be a personal relief to divorce, but because 
it was absurd in terms that one degraded 
att aes et neen shoul be age 

' . degrading e 
Queen, de semiain the wife of the 
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King, must be considered a bill degrading 
the King also. (Hear, hear.) This was not 
the time for discussing this subject; but if 
such a proposition should hereafter be made, 
he should state his objections to it. At 
= such a question could not be intro- 

uced for any useful purpose ; it could lead 
to no practical conclusion ; it could have ne 
effect whatever on the character of the bill, 
but on the course to be pursued by counsel 
for the defence. He, therefore, must re- 
gret that the subject had been introduced 
en the present occasion. 


Ou the Isth of Sept. the House of 
Commons met, after their adjourn- 
ment. The object of: the meeting 
was only understood to be, that, guid- 
ed by the state of proceedings in the 
House of Lords, they might fix a da 
for their next assemblage. Mr. Kei 
Douglas expressed great regret at 
the state of the Public Press, and 
hoped Ministers would take measures 
to restrain its licentiousness. He re- 
ferred to the superior ability with 
which the opposition part of the press 
was conducted ; and hoped “ Parlia- 
ment would not separate without an 
understanding that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had some meastrres in con- 
templation for correcting the licenti- 
ousness of the Press.” 

Mr. Hobhouse moved that “ an 
humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying him to prorogue 
Parliament, thereby to prevent the 
further progress of measures against 
his Queen.” 

Mr. Bennet seconded this motion: 
he observed that, 

All men, he thought, must now feel, 
that day after day new and increasing dan- 
gers- were impending over the country by 
persevering in this measure, and that there 
was no safety but in retreat. For years 
ministers had pursued the same system of 
bringing into odium and contempt the in- 
stitutions ef the country: their last effort 
was the bill before Parliament, and its im- 


troduction would be regretted, by all who 
loved their country, to the latest hour of 
their existence. When government found 
that it was not likely that they should ae- 
complish their whole object, they relin~ 
quished the half of it ; and the Prime Mi- 
nister had been heard, in the House of 
Lords, to declare, that, though her Majes- 
ty might be too infamous to be Queen of 
this country, she was not too infanous' to 


be wife to the King! (Much. a 
Since the days of the Star 

the time when. Bradshaw sat \upoh’ dhe life’ 
ofjthe King-—ne i monsconsy | 


ptoceciing, as ) 
ly unjust as the present, had been heard of. 
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The evidence was heard—it was enforced 
in all its bearings, and then the case was 
stopped—stopped after the beastly, the dis- 
gusting, the loathsome evidence which the 
Attorney-General, to his own disgrace, had 
thought fit to produce, had been gone 
through with an odious particularity. Yet 
this testimony, bad as it was, did not at all 
come up to the charges, many of which the 
counsel for the prosecution had not attempt- 
ed to prove, or even to ask a witness one 
question regarding them. (Cheers.) Of the 
allegorical personage who employed the At- 
torney-Cieneral the house knew nothing: 
who were their real clients was still kept a 
mystery; but, to their eternal disgrace, 
statements were made at which the blood 
boiled even in the recollection, and which, 
till the moment he (Mr. Bennet) had listen- 
ed to them, he did not believe that an Eng- 
lish gentleman would have been compelled 
to hear. Her Majesty was so placed as to 
have to defend herself against al! the acts 
that could be raked up during six years of 
travelling in different parts of the world. 
When this charge was first introduced, from 
the confident manner in which it was brought 
forward, he thought it barely possible that 
some misconduct might be adduced against 
her. To be sure her Majesty's conduct 
was calculated to banish all notion of guilt 
even at the outset: the fearless way in which 
she laughed to scorn her accusers—the 
manner in which that heroic woman set her 
foot upon the shore of England, and, above 
all, the decisive tone in which she rejected 
all attempts at mediation between her and 
her accusers, conclusively satistied his mind, 
at the time, of her complete innocence. 
<Hear, hear.) 


The general opinion in the House, 
however, seemed to be, that the un- 
fortunate business could not now be 
sullered to rest,without being brought 
to some conclusion. 


Mr. Ellice observed, that the evidence 
against the illustrious person in question 
had gone forth to the public, accompanied 
by the statement, summing up, and com- 
ments of the law-officers of the crown. To 
hun it appeared that it would be gross in- 
justice not to allow her the opportunity of 
rebutting it, and of proving what had been 
asserted, that the charges were the off- 
spring of a foul conspiracy. Upon these 
grounds he felt obliged to vote against the 
proposition for now putting an end to the 
enquiry, although it would give him ex- 
treme satisfaction to support any motion that 
could stp the further proceedings, if that 
uleasure was not at the same time an act 
of injustice towards the illustrious person 
aceused. Le would also state his determi- 
nation, if the bill should unfortunately 
come down to that house, to oppose the 
firs} reading of it, on the principle that bills 
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of such a description ought never to be en. 
tertained except in cases where they were 
essential to the public safety. 


The motion made by Mr. Hob- 
house was negatived by 66 against 
12. 

The public mind still continues 
very much agitated on this matter. 
The Queen still receives addresses 
from all quarters ; and one, carried up 
by an immense mob of sailors, at- 
tracted much attention. Her Ma- 
jesty has presented her picture to the 
Corporation of the City of London, — 
and after some discussion it has been 
accepted, and the Lord Mayor (much 
against his will) has been ordered to 
go up with the Address of thanks. A 
good deal of notice has been directed 
to the soldiery, with reference to this 
affair ; and their sentiments in regard 
tothe Queen have been eagerly watch- 
ed-for: some regiments, it is said, 
have shown manifestations of a dis- 
positition sufficient to give govern- 
ment uneasiness. 

As a specimen of the temper and 
good sense with which the addresses 
to the Queen are got up, we may 
quote part of that from the inhabi- 
tants of Halifax: 

The heart even of a Hoitentot would 
have glowed with adiniration at the wisdom, 
the heroism, and the magnanimity which 
you diplayed. 

. . ° . * * 

Although the dearest interests of your 
Majesty, on your return, seem to be enve- 
loped in gloom, and your royal person as- 
sailed with the same vindictive persecution 
which drove your Majesty to the Continent, 
and which followed you thither, and traeed 
you,and hunted you, like a beast of prey— 
console yourself, | illustrious Queen of a 
brave people, that you are in the bosom of 
a country that looks upon you as its pride, 


its ornament, and its glory. 
. » 


. * 7 * 


Could we, the married females of Hali- 
fax, hope to escape the censure of the other 
sex, in daring to offer an opinion on a sub- 
ject which seems to have puzzled them not a 
little, we imagine we could suggest a course 
to your Majesty more consonant with the 
national character of the English, more 
agreeable to the spirit of the times, and 
more in unison with the law of the land, 
than the bill of pains and penalties which 
is now pending in the House of Peers, 

* * « ° ° . ba 
By her Majesty's presence being dispensed 
with in the palace, his Majesty has nat only 
deprived himself of the pleasure of passwg 
many sweet and happy houra.in her Majes- 
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ty’s company, but he is also deprived of 
cennsel which possibly might add to the 
prosperity of the country, as well as tend 
«) the stability of the throne, and the hap- 
piness of the people. 

. * o oe eo 

We beg most respectfully to record our 
highest possible opinion of your Majesty's 
strict integrity and untainted innocence ; 
and we look upon it as the highest injus- 
tice to your Majesty to deny that any act of 
vour Majesty's life has not been such as to 
attract the admiration of the good, to call 
forth the love of the virtuous, and to engage 
‘the esteem, the homage, and the veneration 
of an admiring people ! 


The Rev. Mr. Cunningham, of 
Harrow on the Hill, has made him- 
self very notorious by a Letter to Mr. 
Whitbread, disapproving of meetings 
in favour of the Queen,—or, as he 
since explained his meaning,—dis- 
approving of female meetings for this 
purpose. We regret that the clergy 
do not steer clear of political ques- 
tions; and that their interference is 
so often on the side of their temporal 
interests. 

In our next Number we shall have 
to record the proceedings of the de- 
fence. 

Three of the persons recently con- 
victed of high treason in Scotland 
(upwards of twenty in number), have 
been executed. At York, twenty- 
two were arraigned, on Monday, 
September 11th; but we are happy 
to state, that by an arrangement to 
which the crown consented, they 
were all, on expressing their wish so 
to do, permitted to plead gui/ty ; on 
an understanding that the sentence 
of the law would not have effect. 

_ From domestic politics we turn to 
loreign. Portugal has followed the 


* * 


example of Spain and Naples ; but of 


the progress made by the revolution 
in the former country, we are not as 
yet well informed. The movement 
onginated at Oporto. At day-break 
on the 23d of August, the event took 
place, as stated in the following pri- 
vate letter from Oporto, dated 25th 
August : 

** Every thing having been privately ar- 
ranged, on the 23d instant, between the 
civil and military authorities, yesterday, at 
half-past four, “a. m., the castle at the 
mouth of the Douro announced, by a royal 
ing the day destined to give liberty to 

ortu 

“* At day-break the troops of the line 
and militia assembled under arms, and the 
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officers proceeded to form a military coun- 
cil, which published two proclamations; at 
half-past eight they marched to the Prada 
Nova; and posted themselves in front of 
the public hall: the governors, bishop, 
and other authorities having arrived, the 
proclamations were read in their presence, 
and it was universally agreed on to estab- 
lish a provisional government, with power 
to call the Cortes, for these to form a Consti- 
tution : this agreement was sworn to by all. 
The same was published to the people and 
troops, who welcomed the intelligence with 
loud and repeated shouts of * Long live King 
John VI.! Long live the Cortes and Con- 
stitution!’ In the evening the authoritics 
attended the National Theatre, and were 
greeted with the same acclamations. Every 
thing was conducted in the greatest har- 
mony and good order. Not a drop of 
blood spilt, nor even a dissenting voice. 
All appear content; and every thing is 
going on as before. The government 
paper, which had risen to 27 per cent. 
discount, is now current at 25, and bids 
fair to go lower, as our cause cannot but 
prosper. 

‘* The foreign officers in the Portuguese 
service were all placed under temporary ar- 
rest, but treated with the greatest politeness, 
and paid up tothe day. General Blunt ts at 
Ponte de Lima, and two officers have been 
sent to intimate his arrest to him. 

** The oaths of fidelity to the Cortes are 
pouring in from all the towns and villages 
in these three provinces.” 


The exact state of affairs at Lisbon 
has not been ascertained at the mo- 
ment of our writing: but the revolu- 
tionists, it is supposed, will be suc- 
cessful. The British troops in the 
Portuguese pay have not been ill- 
treated, as was reported ; but their 
service has been dispensed with. 

Sicily is maintaining a contest with 
Naples for national independence ; 
but it is hoped that mediation may 
vet avert a long civil war. Austria, 
according to the latest accounts, does 
not mean to employ military aggres- 
sion against the constitutional Nea- 
politan government; but she seems 
desirous to unite the powers of Eu- 
rope with her, by manifestoes against 
these popular proceedings. 

Some little interruption has been 
given to the political harmony at 
Madrid, by what some call the in- 
temperate, and others the mtrepid, 
conduct of General Riego. An order 
of the ministry had directed the 
troops under his command (chiefly 
instrumental in gaining the constitu. 
tion) to be disbanded; arid to the 
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execution of this order the General 
demurred,—coming to Madrid, to 
make representations on the subject 
to the King. A disturbance took 
place at the theatre, in consequence 
of a song said to have been prompted 
from his box, and the tranquillity 
of Madrid was endangered. General 
Riego has been exiled from the ca- 
pital. 

The French Peers are occupied 
with the preliminary proceedings 
against the conspirators recently ar- 
rested. By a royal ordinance, the 
King has disbanded the National 
Guard of Brest, and dismissed some 
of the public functionaries in that 
city, for their failure to support the 
magistrates, and to repress the out- 
rages of the populace, ona late occa- 
sion. Several officers of the Legion 
of the Seine, forming part of the gar- 
rison of Cambray, had been implicated 





in the plot for overthrowing the Bour- 
bon government; and, being disap- 
pointed in their attempts to corrupt 
the soldiery, had betaken themselves 
to tlight. One captain and two sub- 
alterns, however, were arrested, and 
were to appear before the Court ot 
Peers. 

The Abbé de Pradt, formerly arch- 
bishop of Malines, has been prose- 
cuted before the Court of Assize for 
a seditious libel against the Govern- 
ment, written in defence of the old 
Election Law. The Abbé made a 
speech on the occasion, which, toge- 
ther with his condescension in sub- 
mitting to the law of the land, was 
highly applauded by his own counsel, 
and more substantially recompensed 
by the verdict of the jury, who pro- 
nounced in favour of his reverence a 
verdict of not guilty. 








MONTHLY 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From the 22d day of August last, to the 
end of that month, it rained incessantly 
throughout the greater part of this coun- 
try, menacing the farmer with the utter 
destruction of his seed crops. —Providence, 
however, had otherwise ordained it. From 
the Ist of September to the date of this 
article, it has been almost invariably fine, 
and the consequences most propitious. In 
the northern districts the harvest began on 
the 26th ult. and it is supposed that more 
wheat has been better got in and stacked in 
the ensuing three weeks than has ever been 
known in the memory of the oldest agricul- 
turist. In the midland counties complaints 
have been made of the mildew, but gene- 
rally it is acknowledged that bread corn 
yields more than an average crop. Barley 
is abundant, and of good quality through- 
out, as are oats, and both getting in fast. 
Beans are much better than were expected; 
and even turnips, which in the absence of 
rain promised but indifferently, have, on 
the whole, improved, Fruit of all sorts 
never were more abundant, nor in the pre- 
sent tunes at so cheap a rate. Some ex- 


pr pay however, must be made in respect 


the county of Gloucestershire. 


Hops have turned out much better than 
was predicted, and the duty is laid at from 
GO to 90,0002 It is somewhat singular, 
notwithstanding the opening of the ports 
tor the impertation of oats, that grain stull 
averages trom 22s. to 25s. the quarter, but 
then not a tenth part of the cargoes are ar- 
rived which have actually been purchased 
on the continent of Europe. Pasture 1s 
in general very short. At the great cattle 
fairs of the season a considerable diminu- 
tion has taken place in the price of fat cat- 
tle and sheep; Jean beasts, however, for 
steck, brought high prices. 

la Scotland, notwithstanding that the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere dur- 
ing the month of August last, was full six 
degrees lower than that of Augusi, 1819, 
still little or no injury has been sustained 
by the farmer, at least in the lowland dis- 
tricts. ‘The rain which fell in August was 
2} inches. In Perth, and the neighbour- 
ing counties, the wheats have been nearly 
gotten in, in good condition; and it 1s 
thought an average crop. Other grains, 
relatively with wheat, are later than usual 
Oats have fallen very short. Barley hae 
suffered in the Hi ds from the frosts, 
as have potatoes severely. On the whole, 
however, we are happy to state, that every 
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report from that country corresponds in 
stating that, on the whole, the corn-grower 
has no just cause of complaint. 

The accounts from Treland are very flat- 
tering. Potatoes, the staple article of the 

yr man’s subsistence, never promised 
fairer. New wheat of that country, far 
superior to any usally brought to the 
London market, sold last week (18th inst.) 
at Gos. the quarter. Much indignation 
prevails there on the opening the ports. 
Previously to the 15th of August last, 
great sales were made of Irish oats at Mark- 
lane. Since that period all importation of 
that grain from Ireland has been nearly 
at an end—a circumstance which falls 
cruelly upon a poor country where the rent 
is extravagantly high, and made for the 
most part by sales of that grain. Some 
relief, however, it is hoped, will be ex- 
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tended to the Irish agriculturist, by the 
ermission at present afforded of importing 
rish spirits to this country, free o duty, 
always provided that they are not of higher 
proof than that of British spirits distilled 
from corn. 

Few prices are quoted for wool: it is 
stated, however, that it is generally con- 
sidered to be upon the advance. 

The beautiful phenomenon of the har. 
vest moon, so beneficial to the farmer at a 
season when the reaping and gathering in 
the fruits of the earth is of such vital im. 
portance, is this year very propitious. This 
is the fifth year of a series of ten in which 
it is more resplendent than in the preceding 
term of nine years; that is to say, it is 
larger, and more brilliant from 1816 to 
1825, inclusive. From astronomical laws it 
will be less so from 1826 to 1828, inclusive. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, September 23.) 


In conformity with our original declara- 
tion we have, in our preliminary observa- 
tions to our commercial articles, taken fre- 
quent occasion to advert to such occurren- 
ces in foreign countries as seemed likely to 
affect the trading interests of the United 
Kingdom. When we spoke in our last 
Number of the probable influence of liberal 
ideas in our commercial relations with 
Spain, we did not imagine that, while we 
held the pen, a revolution was at hand in 
the adjoining kingdom of Portugal, our 
manifold and most important relations 
with which cannot fail of being affected 
to a great extent, by such a change in the 
political state of that country as now seems 
to be inevitable. Whatever may be the 
result, we cannot help flattering ourselves 
that the time is not very remote, when all 
the great commercial nations of the world 
will be convinced of the advantage of 
adopting (gradually, of course) a more libe- 
ral system of mutaal intercourse. The ad- 
vocates of the prohibitory system, in Ger- 
many, are evidently losing ground before 
the unanswerable arguments of their oppo- 
nents. We have’seen the language of the 
Spanish government on the subject, with 
which the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons agrees, in declaring 
alinost in the same words, that “every re- 
striction on the freedom of trade is in itself, 
independently of all other considerations, 
aie ‘With respect to France, we al- 

“ 
Qass tee penn say with the poet, “* Aye, 
- Coffee. There ave been various fluc- 
‘ations in the coffee market during the 
ada has elapsed since the date of 
Teport ; ‘the general result rs, 
however, to "be an ‘improvement of about 


2s. pet ewt. since August 25th’in the West 
Tidia'consumiptions. “En fhe last week of Aw- 





gust the demand subsided, so that the prices 
about the 29th ran from 2s. to 3s. lower 
than the week preceding. The holders, 
however, did not much press sales, and the 
principal part of the coflee held on specu. 
lation being in the hands of great houses, 
it was not to be expected that any consider- 
able decline could take place, especially as 
the deliveries for export, and the consequent 
reduction of the stock on hand, were un- 
recedentedly large. The first week of 
September the market improved consider- 
ably, both in the demand and prices; the 
advance being from 2s. to 3s. per cwt. A 
public sale of 294 casks, chiefly Jamaica, 
on the 5th, attracted much attention; the 
whole went off with spirit, and, with a few 
exceptions, at better prices. Some parcels 
of good middling at 142s., and fine mid- 
dling, in considerable parcels, at 146s. and 
147s. On the 8th there were two public 
sales of Jamaica: the whole sold with 
briskness, and the advance of 2s a 3s. was 
fully maintained. Between this and the 
15th so large a quantity was brought to 
sale that the market gave way 2s. a Ss. per 
ewt.; large parcels of St. Domingo bem 
sold at 130s. 6d. The market rec 
afterwards, and large parcels of St. Do- 
mingo and Brazil, with some Demerara 
and Berbice, brought forward in two pub- 
lic sales on the 15th, sold with great spirit : 
132s. was offéred and refused for St. Do- 
mingo: and after the sale 132s. 6d. was 
offered but also refused. “The accounts from 
the Hanse Towns and Hollan@, especially 
the former, were so favourable: those ‘from 
Hamburgh stating a rise of "2s. a 3+. 
cwt., prices higher than they had 

for many yeats. with an mend, 
that*the public ‘sile'on the 7 pity was tuts 
commotily well attended! “Ht ad 
318 casksand 35 bags, which 
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as fully to recover from the preceding depres- 
sion. Very large parcels of fine ordinary 
Jamaica sold at 132s.; fine ordinary and 
ordinary middling, 133s. a 135s. ; middling, 
138s.; and for good middling, 139s. was of- 
fered; and the whole of that description was 
then taken in at very high prices: good or- 
dinary Jamaica sold at 128s., and a small 
parcel of good ordinary Demarara at 133s, 
Gd. India coffee brought to sale met with 
no offers; pale Java was withdrawn at 138s. 
a 139s., ordinary Ceylon and Samarang, 
127s. The demand and the prices of coffee 
have since again given way; the public 
sales this week have gone off without spirit, 
and a reduction of ls. a Ss. per cwt. has 
been submitted to; very extensive parcels 
of St. Domingo (1600 bags) being sold at 
129s. Gd., 130s. Gd., and 131s. Gd., chiefly 
at 130s. Gd.; good ordinary Jamaica sold 
at 126s. Gd. and 127s.; fine ordinary, 12s. 
and 10s. The public sale of yesterday 
consisted entirely of Jamaica descriptions, 
chiefly good ordinary; the whole sold with 
considerable spirit; good ordinary, 127s. 
and 127s. 6d.; fine ordinary, 129s. 6d. and 
130s. After the public sale, it may be 
stated, there is much more demand, but the 
prices are without variation: there is, how- 
ever, every appearance of a revival in the 
request, and we think there is decidedly 
more disposition amongst the buyers to 
purchase than during any day this weck. 

Sugar.—The sugar market has, on the 
whole, been very languid for this month 
past, and notwithstanding some fluctuati- 
ons, the average has not reached the lowest 
statement of the four weeks’ report in our 
last. The demand has been pretty steady, 
but not extensive. There has been some 
improvement latterly both in the request 
and the prices. The importers of sugar 
look with much interest to the extensive 
deliveries from the warehouse this year 
compared with last season, and the proba- 
bility of a great deticiency in the supply at 
the end of the year. Severa] premature 
statements of the imports this year have 
been given, but they appear to be very in- 
incorrect. 

The demand for Muscovados during 
the week has been considerable, and the 
prices may be quoted rather higher on 
account of the revival in the request; the 
market has however been, in some mea- 
sure, checked by the declaration of large 
sales of sugar at the India House. There 
has been a steady and considerable demand 
for refined goods, and on account of the 
very limited supply, the holders are firm in 
their demands; the chief purchases are 
lumps.—Molasses are steady. By public 
sale on Wednesday, 500 chests Havannah 
sugar were advertised; but on account of 
the languid demand, they were withdrawn 
previous to the hour of sale. The request 
for foreign sugars appears to have subsided. 

Average prices of raw sugar, by Gazette ; 

















Aug. 26, wenn 358. Bhd. 
Sept. 2,.. 35s. ld. 
9%, 35s. 54d. 
16, 35s. lla. 
23, ~ 35s. ojd. 





East-[NpDIA CoMPANY’s SALEs. 

Iudigo.—The sale at the India House 
began 29th August and finished 12th Sep. 
tember, it consisted of 10,240 chests. The 
fine and good indigos sold from Is. a Ls. 3d. 
per lb., the good middling and middling 
qualities about 9d. per lb., and the infe- 
nor from Gd. a 9d. per lb. lower than the 
last sale’s prices. The whole quantity 
bought in by the proprietors does not ex. 
ceed 800 to 1000 chests. The prices were : 
Fine Blue and Violet .. 7s. 3d.a7s. 8d. 
Fine Purple and Violet 7s. Od. 7s. 3d. 
Civod ditto 6s. Yd. 7s. Od. 
Fine and good Violet ... 6s. 6d. Gs. 9d. 
Middling ditto —. Gs. Od. Gs. Gd. 
Fine and good Violet and 

COPPe? cneoereerarrnerarcerece OS. Od. Gs. 3d. 
Fine and good Copper bs. Gd. Gs. Od. 
Good ordinary ditto ...~ 48. Dd. 5s. 3d. 
Ordinary and low 3s. 3d. 4s. 3d. 
Fine Madrass None. 

Gi00d dittO wen cavcrnecnce Gs. Ud. Gs. Ga. 
Ordinary dittO wee 45. Gd. 5s. bid. 

No Manilla. 

The decline in price was probably owing 
to the sale being much mere considerable 
than was anticipated, an addition of 500 
chests having been declared but a short 
time before it commenced. 

Tca.—<At the tea sale, which began on 
Sth September, Bohea sold Id. to 1}d. 
per lb. higher than at the preceding sales. 
Congou, common, nearly at the former 
rates; the fine sorts, ld. to 2d. per lb. 
lower. 

Spices, §c-—The demand for Spices has 
been very languid. Pimento has been sold at 
a reduction, very good quality only realising 
9d. a 94d. The India Company have de- 
declared another sale of Spices for the 
13th November :—130,000]bs. Cinnamon ; 
50,000Ibs. Cloves ; 35,000]bs. Mace; 
100,000lbs. Nutmegs ; 1000Ibs. Oil of 
Mace; 1000 tons Saltpetre. 

















Oils—The accounts of the fisheries 
having been successively more and more 
favourable during this year, the prices of 
oil have gradually declined, but not s0 
much as might have been anticipated. The 
produce of the fishery being nearly 16,000 
tuns of oil. The moderate price gives rea- 
son to expect a great trade, and the en- 
quiries for Greenland oil are considerable, 
both for exportation and home consuntp- 
tion. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hellands.—There 8 
a very general enquiry for rum, particularly 
for export; the request has also been, m 
some measure, improved by the govern- 
ment contract for 100,000 gallons; the 
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purchases are rather extensive, the prices 
are without variation. The demand for 
brandy has subsided ; few or no sales are 
reported. ‘ 

Tobacco.—There has been very little 
doing in tobacco this month. 

Baltic Produce—Tallow.—The demand 
for foreign tallow has been limited, and as 
the arrivals are very extensive, a further 
fall of Gd. a ls. per cwt. has taken place, 
and at the reduction there are few sales. 
The town market is to-day quoted 61s. 6d. 
which is the same as last week. The de- 
mand for Hemp has considerably revived, 
and the prices are full 10s. higher. This 
is partly owing to the general improvement 
of trade, and the heavy market which had 
continued so long, and partly, perhaps, to 
rumours of intended naval armaments, 
which have led to some speculation. In 
Flax little has been doing. 

Corn.—We have no particular remarks 
to offer on the corn trade this month. The 
arrivals and averages will be found as 
usual in our Tables. In general, it ap- 
pears that only the finest descriptions of 
grain maintain their prices; all others are 
declining. The reduction in the price of 
oats, though considerable, is, perhaps, not 
yet so great as was anticipated from the 
opening of the ports. 

Cotton.—The cotton market has been 
ina very depressed state for some weeks. 
The purchases from 15th August to 19th 
September hardly exceeded 2500 bags. 
The following are the particulars of the 
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last 1500 bags previous to 19th September, 
viz. 100 Pernams, 15}¢.; 200 Boweds, 12d. 
to 124d.; 60 Berbice, fair quality, 13d. 
fine, 14gd.; 40 fair Carriacou, 13d.; 450 
Carthagena, 103d. to 102d., all duty paid : 
the following in bond; 160 Bengals, 6; 4. 
to 63d.; and 460 Surats, 63d. to 84d.: of 
the latter, the greater part was taken for 
exportation. The accounts from Liverpool 
have chiefly tended to check the demand, 
especially the news that a sale of 13,000 
bags was advertised for Friday the 15th. 
The Liverpool market was of course still 
more affected. The accounts from Liver- 
pool of the 16th state, however, that the 
public sales were very numerously attended, 
and went off very steadily, the prices of 
Bowed’s having recovered what they had 
previously lost. The sales for four weeks 
previous to the 16th amounted to nearly 
24,000 bags. and the arrivals to 21,000 bags. 
The latest accounts state the market there 
to be very heavy. The market here still 
remains in a very depressed state; the 
demand, which was very limited, has en- 
tirely subsided, owing to a large sale declar- 
ed by the East India Company. ‘The pur- 
chases for the week ending yesterday are 
only,... Bengals, 220 bags 6d. a 74d. 
Surats, 140... ---s000 Gjd. a Bbd 

In our Eighth Number we gave a compa- 
rative statement of the cotton-wool import- 
ed in the first six months of 1819, and of 
the same period of 1820; we here subjoin 
a statement for the first eight months of 
these two years. 


Statement of Cotton-Wool in 1829, compared with first Eight Months in 1819. 























From whence 1820 1819 Increase Decrease 
Brazil and Portugal —. we LI8BI99 85565 $2634 
East Indies 53073. «147479 ——— 94406 
RR TO cecveee ZBOHEO 182925 97666 — 
West Indies and Spanish Colonies ... 9080 6202 2871 alee 
Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam .... 13255 14571 ———~ 1316 
France and Holland o 13793 74 1199 —~— 
Smyrna ... 765 658 107 —ao 
ireland 2031 216 1815 nnatees 
478265 437688 136299 95722 


Increase cecnmecccreene 136299 
~~ 


] Jecrease Pere enter rreer 95 | -—— 


Total Increase... 40577 


The increase of importation has been proportionably greater in the two last months : 
those in the first six being about 25,000 bags, and 15,000 in the two last. We again 
have to notice the immense increase of importation from North America, and the Bra- 


als, and the decrease from the East Indies. 


This decrease has almost arisen in the im- 


portation in the Port of London, which is 86,000 bags ; and the increase has been in 
the importations into Liverpool and Glasgow, especially Liverpool. 





Forreicxn CoMMERCE. 


Archangel, 11th August.—Linseed has 
been in great demand: the last price paid 
was $2 roubles, and it is now entirely 
Cleared off. In other respects trade has 
been very dull; but as many ships have 
amved within these few days we hope 
that business will soon become more brisk. 





Riga, 25th August.—Flax much on de- 
mand; Cut Badstub and Risten are diffi- 
cult to be had at the quotations. Marien- 
burg crown 50 r.; ditto cut 45 r. Thiesen- 
hausen and Drusiana Rakitzer, white 47} r- 
to 48r.3 grey, 45 to 46r.; cut Badstub, 
white, 424r.; grey, 39r.; Ristenthree- 
band, 3541.; Tow, 15r. Hemp maul- 
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tains its prices. Clean Polish, 113 r. ; ditto 
Ukraine, 106 r.; Polish outshot, 93 r.; 
Ukr. ditto, 80.; Pol. Pass. 83; Ukr. ditto, 
69 r.; Torse, 48 to 49 r. Temp oil, 116 r. 
asked, 115 offered.—Seeds. crushing lin- 
seed is held at 21 to 25 r. ; but there t& less 
doing than hitherto; 8 r. have been agreed 
to for new linseed to be delivered in the 
middle of September; but only 7}r. are 
now offered on this condition.—Corn. The 
harvest seems not to be good in Courland, 
either in quantity or quality: the accounts 
from the interior of Russia are likewise such 
as not to favour the expectation of a good 
harvest: the wet having done much da- 
mage. Little, however, is doing in all kinds 
of grain. Among our imported articles 
coffee maintains its price, our supply hav- 
ing been but moderate; price, 41 to 47 
eopecs per Ib., according to quality. Of 
sugars, especially raw, we have had large 
supplies, and more are expected ; this has 
depressed the prices. 

St. Petersburg, 2th August.—Tallow, 
yeliow candle, 106 r.; white ditto, 158 r. ; 
common soap, 150 r.—Flar, 12 head, 
150 r.; 9 head, 128 to 130 r.—Hemp, 
clean, 88 to 92; outshot, 73 to 78 r. Other 
export articles dull of sale and declining in 


Little business has been doing in co- 
fonial and other imported articles since the 
purchases for the fair have ended. 

Danzig, Sth September.—Corn. The 
demand for wheat remains very limited, 
400 fi. were lately paid for a parcel of high 
mixed. The prices of rye and barley can- 
not be stated as there is no demand what- 
ever. Since the importation of oats is free 
in England several parcels have been pur- 
chased at 140 to 150 florins. Hamburgh 
and English refined sugars have been 
bought for exportation at 17f1. 18fl. and 
16 fi. 10; and fine ordinary coffee at 46¢r. 

Copenhagen, 2d September.—sSince the 
opening of the English ports for oats, this 
article has been in great demand here. Our 
stock is, at this moment, «mall, but we 
shall soon have a fresh supply, especially 
as the harvest in all Zealand is better than 
ithas been in the memory of the oldest 

le. 

famburgh, Yith September. — Coffve. 
The demand extremely brisk, in conse- 
quence of orders from the interior; for five 
and good ordinary St. Domingo, 144 to 
14§ ; good ordinary Jamaica, 14}; good 
middling, 15, has been paid, but no more 
can be obtained at those prices. Cheribon 
in casks sold at 14}, and 15 was asked for 
good qualities in bags: nothing done in the 
finer ions except a smal) parcel of 
Berbice, for which 16d. have been paid.— 
Sugars. The demand for raw sugars has 
become more brisk; white, especially 
fine and even of Jo middling qua- 
ty, is so cleared off that the orders not 
yet executed are, with difficulty, completed, 
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and seldom in one parcel. Some sales of 
middling, and fine Brazil brown, have 
taken place at 8§ on an average; and seve. 
ral kundred chests of brown Havannah at 
8} te 9; English lamps are more sought 
after, but not dearer; iddling may 
be had at 11d.; crushed without demand.— 
Tva. Fine Congo Souchong, Haysanchin, 
and Hyson, are in great request; young 
Hyson, or Utzim, is almost entirely cleared 
off. —Cotton. ‘The chief demand is for Ben- 
gals and Surats. The market is well sup. 
plied. 

Amsterdam, 12th Sept.—The failure of 
the houses of Justus de Broyn and Co., 
and of J. H. Van Welframsdorff, both of 
Dordrecht, whose chief business was in 
corn and rape oil; and the apprehension 
that these bankruptcies may be followed by 
others, both there and at Antwerp, have 
had a very injurious effect en our corn 
trade, and caused 2 general decline in the 
TICES. 

Genoa, 9th Sept-——There is very little 

doing in all the branches of trade.— 
Sugars sold merely for consumption, and 
with some facilities.—Cofre nearly the 
same, but, however, it is less neglected, 
and the prices keep up.—Hides in request ; 
2000 have been sold at 120 livres the can- 
taro.—Corn lower, our stock being consi- 
derable. The only considerable sale this 
week is a parcel of Odessa wheat at 2! 
livres emine: it has been embarked 
ostensibly for Naples, but the real destina- 
tion is probably Palermo, as alse of two 
other cargoes. 
Trieste, &th Sept.—Little has been do- 
ing here lately, but it is probable that 
much business might be done if we had ar- 
rivals of coffee, cocoa, Brazil hides, P- 
mento, and clayed sugars, our stock being 
very small. The first arrivals may be ex- 
pected to go off rapidly, and leave room for 
those which may come after, so as to keep 
up an activity in our market net common 
in autumn.—Corn may be to rise 
though little is doing ; the best wheat 54 fi. ; 
Maize steady at 3} fi.; oats and rye scarce, 
and above 3fi. might be bad for them. — 
Oil has fallen, and seems likely to fall still 
lower; Apulia, 34 fl.; Provence and Genoa, 
41 fi., without request. An extraordinary 
storm of hail on the Ist inst. has done un- 
exampled damage in all Friowl. The vines 
have suffered , so that the produce 
is expected to be 70,000 milleroles less than 
it would have been: wine has risen m con- 
sequence from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Odessa, 10th Aug.—The wheat harves' 
is said to be but i in all the coun- 
tries which supply our market, and the 
quality does not seem to be good; it ts pro- 
bable the evil is However, 
the orders from France and Italy ‘contr 
bute to raise the price; good wheat is diffi- 
cult to be procured, and not to be had ur- 
der 18)-t. to 183 r. per thetwert. 
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WORKS PREPARING 


Mrs. Hutton is preparing a second vo- 
jume of ** The Tour of Africa,” which will 
embrace the Southern Portion: a third vo- 
lume will complete the circuit. 

Mr. Swainson is about to publish the first 
number of his Zoological Illustrations. 

Dr. Sir A. B. Faulkner has in the press 
a Treatise on the Plague; with Observa- 
tions on its Prevention, Character, and 
Treatment. 

Archdeacon Pott is preparing a volume 
of Sermons on the Fasts and Festivals of 
the Church of England. 

Mr. E. Morgan, surgeon, will soon 
publish, Practical Observations on the 
Nature and Cure of Dropsies and Diseases 
of the Skin, illustrated by several cases. 

Sir R. K. Porter has in the press, Tra- 
vels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Xc. in 
1817-18-19-20, with Engravings of Anti- 
quities. 

Mr. Edward Grainger, jun. is preparing 
a Concise System of Anatomy, -for the 
Use of Medical Students. 

The Rev. J. B. Hollingworth is printing 
Lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, delivered 
in the Church of St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

Traits and Trials, a Novel, in two vo- 
lumes, will soon appear. 

The Life of William Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from — and searce Documents, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Outlines of Midwifery: developing its 
Principles and Practice, with illustrative 
lithographic Engravings, in 1 vol. 12mo. 
principally designed for Students; by 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.5S., will ap- 
pear early in the present month. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Minister of St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow, has in the press 
a volume of Discourses on ‘* The Appli- 
cation of Christianity to the Commercial 
and Ordinary Affairs of Life.” vo. 

Mr. Godwin will shortly publish a new 
work under the title—‘* Of Population ; 
an Inquiry concerning the Power of Increase 
in the Numbers of Mankind: being an 
Answer to Mr, Malthus’s Essay on that 
Subject.” 

Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, has in the press, 
Franingham, and its Agriculture ; a Treatise 
designed to show the Utility of applying the 
New System of Agriculture to small Farms. 
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FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Book of Nature Laid Open, in’a 
popular Survey of the Phenomena and 
Constitution of the Universe, and the 
Appearances of Nature during cach Month 
in the Year: by the Rev. W. Hutton, M.A., 
is now preparing for publication. 

Mr. W. G. Rogers will publish, early 
in October, an Engraving of the Warwick 
Vase, in the Lithographic Manner. 

Shortly will be published, the Firse 
Number of a Progressive Series of Orna- 
mental Sketches, original and selected ; 
drawn on Stone, by W. G. Rogers. 

A new Edition of an Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, by Thomas H. Horne, M. A., 
in four large Svo. volumes, is now in the 
press. As the third volume will consist 
ptincipally of New matter, it is intended 
to print an extra number of that volume, 
for the accommodation of the purchasers 
of the former edition. 

Mr. Ackerman announces for publication, 
by subscription, a Picturesque Tour of the 
Seine, from Paris to the Sea, embracing 
the greater part of Normandy, with twenty 
coloured engravings. 

Mr. Ackerman has also in the press the 
Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of a Wife, 
with coloured Plates; uniform with the 
two former Tours of Dr. Syntax. 

An Account of the most memorable 
Battles and Sieges since the Fall of Troy ; 
classed and arranged to afford a View of 
their respective Consequences on the moral 
Condition of Mankind, by G. Haliton, M.A. 
is nearly ready for publication. 

The History of the Zodians, an Ancient 
People, from the Foundation to the final 
Extinction of that Nation, by the author 
of * The Travels and Observations of 
Hareach, the Wandering Jew,” will ap- 
year in a few days. 

The Visits of Hareach, the Wandering 
Jew, to the most Celebrated Characters 
that have appeared in the World since the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
by the Rev. T. Clark, is now printing, 
and nearly ready. 

Sir James E. Smith is about to publish 
a Grammar of Botany, with plates, 8vo. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a Romance, 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter, 3 vols. 12mo., 
will appear in a few days. 





WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Sciences, and 
Fine Arts. 
The Hi and Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate and Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, 


near Dublin, from its Foundation im 1190. By 


By William Monck 
ing of Lessons 


to the year 1819. 
Mason. 4to. 3/. 3s. 
A Drawing Book, 


on Landscape, Marine, and Architectural 
ox. If. 


V 





Subjects. By C.J.M. Whichelo. No. [- 


4s. Od. 
Costume of the Lower Orders of Lon- 


don, painted and ved from Nature. 
. L. Busby. 4to. LL 4s. Plates 
coloured 2/. 8s. 


Biography. 
Memoirs of the Late of Andrew Hofer, 
containing an Account of the Transactions 
2M 
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in the Tyrol during the Year 1809. Gvo. 
74. Gd. 
Education. 

Principles of Education, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical ; by the Rev. Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. vo. 12s. 

The Establishments of M. Emmanuel 
de Fellenberg, at Hoffwyl, considered with 
reference to their Claim upon the attention 
of Men in public Stations, By the Count 
Louis de Villevieille. @8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Wonders of the Heavens Displayed, 
in a popular Manner, and illustrated by 
Quotations from the Poets, with numerous 
Engravings. I2me. 8s. 

History. 

The Parliamentary Debates ; forming a 
continuation of the ‘Work entitled, The 
Parliamentary History of England, pub- 
lished wader the superintendance of T. C. 
Hansard; new Serics, commencing with 
the Access 8 George the Fourth. Vol. I. 
Roval vo. /. lle. bid. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
have distinguished the Reign of George 
I11., accurately described and methodic ally 
arranged. By Jehoshaphat Aspin. 18mo. 
Coloured Plates, I4e¢. 

Law. 

The Trial of Charles Christopher De- 
lano, and others, the Crew of the Brig 
William, of Liverpool, for Piracy ; before 
Sir Thonas Maitland, at Malta S8vo. 
3s. Cd. 

MM ine, Surgery, aud Physisloey. 

Le Denuste de la Jeunesse, or the Way 
to have Sound and Beautiful Teeth. By 
J. R. Duval. 8vo. 7s. 

A ‘Toxicological Chart, in which are cx- 
hibited. at one View, the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment, and Modes of detecting the various 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
to the latest Experiments and 
By a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 2s. Gd. 

A. sketch of the History and Cure of 
Febrile Diseases, more particularly as they 
appear in the West Indies among the Sol- 
diets of the British Army. By Robert 
Jackson, M.D. 2 vols. Gvo. the Second 
kdition, wrth many Additions. 

The Ilunterian Oration delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
Feb. 21, 1820. By Anthony Carlisle, 
FL. Rus. FLLAS. 4to. 4s. ’ 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. Designed for the Use of Students. 
Ty Creorge Gre ory, M.D. Bva. 10a Gd. 

Lectures on the Structure and Physiology 
of the Parts composing the Skeleton, and 
on the Diseases of the Bones and Joints of 
the Human Body, Ac. By James Wilson, 
FL. R.S. vo. dds. : 

An Historic Sketch of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, Extent, and Mortality of the Con- 
taginus Fever cpidemic im treland during 
the Years 1227, 1818, and 1819 By 
William Harty, M.B. 8vo. 16,” 


’ 
I OISOTLS,: 
according 


Cibservations. 














CC det. 


Miscellancous. 

An _ Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Fungusses ; intended to,bring into Notice 
this much-negleeted Tribe of Vegetables. 
Plates. I2me. Ses. 

Select Fables; with Cuts designed and 
engraved by Thomas and John Bewick. 
and others, previous to the Year 1780 - 
together with a Memoir, and a Descriptive 

Catalogue of the Works of Messrs. [e- 
ay Demy Sve. lds. royal Bve. 1. Ly. 
unpenal Bvo. Ll. Lhs. Gd. 

Lichat on Life and Death ; translated by 
F. Gold. 8&vo. Qs. 3 

Aphorisms, or a Glance at Human Na- 
ture. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. bid. 

A Letter to 8. C, Whitbread, Esq. M.P. 
by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A. Gu. 

An Englishwoman’s Letter to Mrs. Han- 
nah More, on the present Crisis. Bvo. 15 

The British Botanist, or a Familiar In- 
troduction to the Science of Botany; wit! 
16 plates. I2mo. 7s. Gd. 

Novels, Drama, &c. 

Exchange no Robbery, or the Diamon 
Ring; a ‘omedy, in Three Acts. 8vo. Bs. Gu. 

The V ampire, a romantic Melo-drania, 

1 Three Acts. 8vo. Be. Ge. 

Poe ty. 

The Harp of the Desert, containing th 
Battle of Algiers; with other Pieces in 
Verse. By Ishmael Fitzadam, a Scaman 
Svo. 5s. Ga. 

Jack Randall's Diary, or Proecedings 
at the House of Call for Genius: edited by 
Mr. Breakwindow: to which are added 
several of Mr. b.’s minor Pieces. Foolscap 
ivo. 4s. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag, or Letter 
from Gloucestershire ; edited by Peter 
Quince, the Younger. I2mo. 5s. fid. 

Theology. 

Lectures on the Temper and Sptrit of 
the Christian Religion; first written and 
delivered to the Inmates of a large Public 
Asylum, and now published and addressed 
to the numerous Parties which agitate and 
divide this Empire. By Matthew Aller, 
kL. M.R. M.s8. E. &e. 8vo. Os. 

The History of Religious Liberty, from 
the earliest Period to the Death of George 
the Third. By the Rev. R. Brooke. 2 vols. 
vo. t/. Les. : 

A Sermon on Confirmation. 
Rev. H. S. Cassan. &8vo. Is. Gd. 

Lectures on the Holy Trinity. Dy 
the Kev. Edward Andrews, LL.D. vo. 7s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Henley, August 22, 1820, before the 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford. By 
the Rev. J. B. Sumner, M. A. 8vo. I. Gd. 

A Defence of “ Baptism a Term of 
Communion,” in Answer to the Rev. R.- 
Hall's Reply. By the Rev. Joseph King- 
horn. © 8vo. Gs. 

Family Devotion, a Course of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for Four Weeks. By 
Joseph Jones, M.A. 12mo. 


By the 



















1820."] 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

Travels through England, Wales, and 
Scotland, in the Year 1816. By Dr. S. I. 
Spiker, Librarian te his Majesty the King 
of Prussia. 2 vols. 12mo. I4s. 

A Picturesque Tour from Creneva to 
Milan, by Way of the Simplon, with 38 
coloured plates. Imperial Svo. 27. 12s 6d. 

Selections from Letters, written during 
a Tour to the United States in the Sum- 
mer and Autumn of 1819. 12mo. 5s. 

A Tour through a Part of the Nether- 
lands. France, and Switzerland, in the 
Year 1817. By Thomas Heger. vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Account of a Tour in Normandy; under- 
taken chiefly for the Purpose of Investi- 
gating the Architectural Antiquities of the 
Dutehry, with Observations on its History, 
the Country, and its Inhabitants. By 
lawson Turner, Esq. A. M. F.R.S. &c. 
2 vols. Royal 8yo. 3/. 13s. 6d. 





FOREIGN ROOKS 
Imported by Treuttel aud Wurtz. 

Laveaux, Nouveau Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Francatse. 2 vols. dto. 31 Ss. 

Jacquelin, le Sang des Bourbons; Ga- 
lerie historique des Rois et Princes de ectte 
Maison depuis Henri LV. jusqu’a nos jours. 
2 vols. dto. avee 22 Portraits, 4/. 10s. 

Lettres de Saint-James. Connais-toi, 
tol-meme. &vo. Geneve, 3s. Gd. 

Comte Achille de Jouffroy, les Fastes de 
l'Anarchie, ou Précis chronologique des 
Evenemens mémorables de Revolution 
Francaise, depuis 1789, jusqu’en 1804, 
tom. L. vo. LOs. 

I, Armee et la Patrie, ou Histoire Géené- 
rale des Institutions Militaires de la France 
pendant la Revolution, tom. I. 8vo. &s. 

Notice Historique pour servir a l'His- 
torre de Napoleon Buonaparte, contenant 
des Details inédits sur l’Enlevement du 
Pape Pie VII. en 1819. Svo. 2s. 

Janin, Campagne de Waterloo, eu Re- 
marques Critiques et Historiques sur ’Ouv- 
rage du Genéral Gourgaud. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Le Visir, ou Histoire du Premier Mi- 
nistre, Faveri du Roi de Kaboul; conte- 
nant des détails sur ses ancetres, sa nais- 
sance, ses voyages, ses aventures, ses a- 
mours; et sur les moyens qu'il a employes 
pour parvenir au plus haut degre de faveur 
et de puissance. 8vo. 7s. 

L’Homme des Gibeaux, ou Nouvelles 
Preuves de la Conjuration de M. Elie de 
Cazes et Consorts, contre la Légitimité. 
ive. 2s. Gad. 

Ch. Nodier, Meélanges de Littérature et 
de Critique; mis en ordre et publiés par 
Alexandre Barginet de Grenoble. 2 vols. 
vo. 

Vicomte de Saint Chamans, du Systeme 
d'Impot, fondé sur Jes principes de I’ Eeo- 
nomie Politique. ; 8vo. 10s. 

Pertussier, Fortification par]’'Ordonnance. 
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8vo. avec un Atlas des planches, grand in 
folio, Ld. lfis. 

Drieu, le Guide du Pontonnier. Me- 
moire sur les Ponts Militaires, contenant 
les passages de Riviéres le plus remarqua- 
bles executés jusqu’a nos jours, et les prin- 
cipes de l'art du Pontonnier. Avee des 
figures ct une carte de l’ile Lobau. 8&vo. 10s. 

Chaudrac de Crezannes, Antiquités de la 
Ville de Saintes et du Département de la 
Charente Infcrieure, inédites nouvellement 
expliquées, avec figures. 4to. 15s. 

Traite de la partie mécanique du chirur- 
gien Dentiste, par de la Barre. 2 vols. 8vo. 
42 plates. 1820. Paris. 1. 8». 


Imported by Dulau and Co. 37, Scho- 


s 1 Har. 


Amour, (I’) au grand trot, ou la Gau- 
driale en Diligence. 1l8mo. 1020. Paris. 
2s. Od. 

Edueation par l'Histoire, on Keole des 
jeunes Gens, Extraits de Rollin, Bossuet. 
Ac. I2mo. plates. 1820. Paris. 5s. 

Cours complet des Maladies des Yeux. 
Ac. par Delarue. Evo. 10s. 

Beauties de Plistoire des Voyages, ou le 
Laharpe de la Jeunesse. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Plates. L626. Paris. Ls. 

Moniteur, Ue) Medical, ou Lecons et 
Remedes a donner avant l’arrivee du Me- 
dicin, par Huvet. l2mo. 120. Paris. os. 

liermite (le petit) du faubourg St. Gere 
mam. Il2me. 1820. Paris. 5s. 

Tableau (nouvean) de l Amour conjugal 
par Bausquet. 2 vols. L2mo. plates. 1820. 
Paris. ies. 

Vergani, Bellezze della poesia Italiana. 
l2mo. LSI os. 

Carbonari (les) ou Je Livre de Sane. 
2 vols. L2mo. 1820. Be. 

Habitans, (les) de P'Ukraine, par Ma- 
madoiselle D*’Hautpoul. 3 vols. b2mo. 
1820. Paris. 12s. 

foccaccio, Decamerone, thick 82mo. 
front. 1820. Fironze 12s. 

{ssai Historique, sur le Commerce et la 
Navigation de la mer Noire, &c. par An- 
thoine. Svo. Mayos. 1820. Paris. Ils. 

Promenades de Paris, a Lagneres. 8vo. 
1820. Paris. Os. 

Precis de I'Histoire des Jesuites, par 
Charvellac. 8ve. 1820. Bs. 

Paris, St. Cloud et les Departemens, ou 
Bonaparte, sa Famille et sa Cour, recueil 
d’Anecdotes. 3 vols. 8vo. 1820. Parts. 
l/. 4s. 

Elemens de Perspective Pratique a 1U- 
sage des Artistes, Ac. par Valencienties. 
4to. 1820. Paris. 2d. Edit. VW. l4e 

Conservation (dela) des Linfans petdant 
la Grossesse, Ac. par Satucorette. diane. 
1820. Paris. ls. 

Dissertation sur l’Origine, l' Invention et 
le Perfectionnement de I'imprimetie, é&e- 
par Konning, trad. dui Hollandats. /Uvo. 
many plates. 161%. Amsterdam. | 16s. 
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4614 Foreign Works Imported—Ecclesiastical Prefer ments. 


Representations et Déclaration de plu- 
sicurs Depute s des Cortes A Ferdinand VII. 
en 1814, trad de l’Espagne. 8vo. 1820. 
Paris. 4s. 

Projet de la Proposition de l’Acte d’- 
Accusation contre Monsieur le Duc De- 
cazes, pair de France a soumettre a la 
Chambre de 1820, par Monsieur Clausel, 
de Causergues. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 


Linport d by 1.4. Bohte, York-strect, 
Covent Garden. 
CLASSICS. 

Albit Tibulli Carmina ex Recens. et cum 
Animadv. IL G. Huschkii. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lips. 20. 12. 108. 

Arcadius de Accentibus e Codd. Parisien- 
sis. primum, edidit E. H. Barkerus, 8vo. 
ib. PUL. Lae. 

Benedict. Observationes in Sophoclis Sep- 
tem ‘Tragaxlias. Uvo. ib. 1820. 7s. Od. 

———— charta script. 9s. 6d. 

—— charta opt. lt. 

Blumenbach Decas sexta Collectionis 
suv Craniorum diversarum Gentium ilus- 
trata. 4to. Gotting. 1820. 4s. 

Codices, Arabicos, Persicos, Turcicos, 
tibliotheca Cwsareo Regio Palatina Vin- 
dobonensis recens. I, Von Hammer. folio, 
Vindoh. L820. 12s. 

Icones Plantarum Sclectarum Horti Re- 
vii Metanici Berolinensis cum Descript. et 
Colend: Ratione. Autoribus H. F. Link et F. 
Orto. 4to. Fasc. 1. Berol. 1820. L2s. 

Meckeh Tabulw Anatomico- Pathologic, 
&c. toho. Fass. 2. Lips. 1820. 12. 18s. 

Reuss Repertorium Commentationum a 
Soctetatibus Litt. editarum, Ac. 4to. vol. 
l4. Gottng. 1020. L&s. 

Conimentationes Societat. Reg. Scienti- 
arun Crottingensis recentiores. 4to. vol. 4. 
ad A. Lb1G-1i. Gotung. 1820. 1. Ibs. 

Reichenbach Monographia Generis .A- 
cout. Leonibus onmiun Speicer. Color. ill. 
batt et Germanice. Folio, vol. 1. Laps. 





FOct. 


Schleussner Novus Thesaurus Philolo. 
gico-criticus, sive Lexicon in LXX et relj. 
quos Interpret. Graecos ac Scriptores 
Apocryphos Veteris Testamenti post Bie. 
lium et alios. 8vo. vol. 1 et 2. Lips. 1820. 
1. 10s. 





charta, script. 11. 16s. 
—— charta, opt. 21. 2s. 


GERMAN. 

Bode Astronomisches Iahrbuch fiir das 
lahr. 1822. 8vo. Berl. 1819. 2s. 

Wachler Vorlesungen iiber die Geschi- 
chte der deutschen Nationalliteratur. 2 bde. 
bvo. Frankf. 1820. 1/4. Ls. 

Maximilian (Prinz von Neuwied) Reise 
nach Brasilien in den Jahren, 1815 bis 1817. 
4to. vol. 1. mit folio Altas von Kupfern und 
Karten. Frankf. 1820. 4/. 4s. 

Dasselbe Werk bessere Ausgabe. 





Gl. 6s. 

Niebelungen Tied (der) zum erstenmal 
in der altesten Gestalt aus der St. Galler 
Urschrift herausgegeben dursh F. H. von- 
der Hagen. 8vo. Bresl 1820. Lis. 

Heldenbuch (das) von Iran, aus dem 
Schah Nameh des Ferdussi von 1. Gorres. 
2 bde. Svo. mit il Kupf. Berl. 1620. 
l/. L6s. 

Horn Umrisse zur Geschichte und Kritik 
der schinen Literatur Deutschlands bis 
1618. 8vo. ib, 1BIO. Os. 

Herder Erinnerungen aus seinem Leben, 
herausgegeben von I. G. Miiller. 2 bde. 
bvo. Tiibing. 1820. 1/7. 10s. 

Retschs 26 Umrisse zu Goethes Faust, 
mit Erklarungen der Kupfer in engl. und 
deutsch. Text. 4to. ib. 1819. 13s. 

Fouque Lodoiska ein Roman. 3 bde. 
fvo. Leipsig, 1820. 12. 1s 

Ida ein Roman. 3 bde. Svo. 
Berl. 1820. 1/. 7s. 

—— der Leibeigne. Schauspicl. 
ib. L820. Bs. 

——— Fragmente aus dem Leben der 
heutigen Welt. Svo. ib, 1320. &s. 


vo. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


‘ John J won, I... Fellow of Mag 
, ON cord, thus been nominated to the 
of Sandiant, Onfordshire.—The Rev. J. 
iN 100). of | tmehense, is aveointed bv Prin 
} vit ' oval Hishness's Chaoslain.— 
‘ ob e's ivy AR A. te the reeterv of 
hie tf wt vmitelow, Nortolkh.—The Rew. 
} ‘ Warl, late curate of Weathury, Chavtain 


Thomas t alvert, Bie). 


yeeeS there oil Pee 


‘ » Professor of Divinity, in the Unive: 
sity at ututerid . tothe rectory of V imstow, in 
tine oll cc of Chester, the same being vacant by 
ana si ny.—The Bishop of Lincola has ap- 


- 

the Rev. Henry Kave VPonney, rector of 
‘ te. eet one «of the prebends of Lincoln Cathe- 
drat lis Lomiship’s examiniog ( hbaphain.--The Kev. 
Lhomas Scheetver, to the rectory of Bradwell, 
tre ree Sea Pxcev.—The Rev. Thomas Wreone, 
tie Clee vias of Sy Nich ns, lo Hereford! —The 
Kev. Chores Kendrick Prescot, te the reetory of 
Steckport, tu fe powp of his late father.—The 
Rex. Jupies Fox, B.A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
beilce, % appointe! domestic Chaplain to Vis- 
comt Calwav.—The Rev. William Blardwicke, 
rector of Ghatwell, in Norfock, is appointed domes- 








tie chaplain to Lord Gwvdir.—The Rev. John 
Phornhill, M.A, to the reetory of Middleton, tn 
Teasdale, in the county of Durham.—The Key 
John Holmes, A.M. to the reetors orSt. Nix holas 
with All Saints anneved, in Southelm iam, Sattock 
—The Rev. George Oliver, of Grimsby, has beea 
apoointed domestic Chaplain to Lord Kensington 

The Rev. T. F. Ford Bowes, of Voxtails, has 
been appointed Chaplain to the King,—The Rev. 
Hieury Chaloner, B. A, chaplain to the Duke of 
Sussex, to the vicarage of Alne.—The Rev. Thomas 
Turner Roe, to the reetory of Benington, Lincein- 
shire—The Hon. and Right Rev, George Pel- 
ham, D. 1. late Bishop of Exeter, is elected  Ti- 
shop of Lincoln, by the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral, agreeably to his Majesty’s reyal recom- 
mendation tothem directed for that purpose.—The 
Rev. Heury Blunt, vicar of Clare, one of the chap- 
lains of his Grace the Duke of Richmoad.—lr. 
Carey is to vacate the vicarage of Sutten on the 
Forest, and the Hon, Mr. Pellew, son of Lord Bx- 
mouth, is to be the pew vicar. (York Gazette, .— 
The Rev. Frederie Leathes, B.A. to the rectories 
of Great and Litile Livermere, Suffolk. 
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BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


[ T distinguishes London Commissions, € those of the country.) 


Gazette—A ug. 5. 

Hird, Henry, Bristol, cheese-factor. Att. Dix, 10, 
Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, London, C, 

Hrowne, Wm. Henry, late of London, but now of 
Kristol, broker. Atts. Price, Williams and White, 
Lincoln’s-inn, London. ©, 

Piwards, William, Battle, Sassex, tovman. Att. 
Benton, Union-street, Southwark. ©, 

Greaves, Joseph, Birmingham, victnaller, Att. 
Smith, 31, Basimehall-street, London. C. 

Harrison, Heary, and Bernard Cowvan, merchants, 
Lawrence-Pountney-lane, London. <Atts. Tilson 
and Preton, 2, Coletta stvect. y 

Hilton, Christopher,Over Darwen, near Blackburn, 
Lancashire, whitster. Atts. Clarke, Richards, 
and Metealf, Chancery-lane. C, 

King, George, Norwich, brandy-merchant. Atts. 
Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-sqyuare, Lon- 

don, (. 

Moule, Benjamin, Stone, Staffordshire, innkeeper. 
\it. Wheeler, Castle-street, Holborn, C. 

Redhead, Tyras, Ulverston, Lancashire, mercer, 
\tts. Baxter and Bowker, 9, Gray’s-inn-place, 
Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Hovle, John Few, Pall-mall, Middlesex, fancy- 
paper manufaetarer. <Atts. Tettie, Richardson, 
ant Gaunt, Poultry, London, and at Leeds. ‘T. 

Sevens, Richards, Banstead, Surrey, cordwainer, 
shopkeeper. Att. Reed, Mark-laae. T. 

Williams, Edward, Edmonton, Middlesex, ¢rocer. 
Att. Gellibrand ,Austin- friars. ‘T. 


Gazetlc—Ang. 8. 

Hully, Christopher, Lancaster, twine manufac- 
turer. Atts. Bell and Broderick, Bow Church- 
vard, London. C., 

King, Surah, Bristol, earthenware and class dealer, 
Aus, Adlington aud Gregory, Dediord-row, Lon- 
dou. C. 

roller, Edward, Godmanchester, Huntingdonshire, 

ro merchant. Atc. Clenuvell, Staple’s-inn, Lon- 
a Gre 
Gazettc—Aug. 12. 

Machan, Luke, SheMeld, miliwright. Att. Capes, 
4, Gray’s-iin, London. C. 

May, Fdmund, and Joho May, Bristol, school- 
masters, Att. Williams, Red-Lion-square, Lon- 
On { 

Mills, Liwaaphrey, parish of Collampton, Devon- 
slure, fellmonger. Att. rutton, 55, Old Broad- 
street, London. C. 

Neal, Charles, Drimscombe, in Minchin Hamp- 
ton, Gloucestershire, engineer. <Atts. Vizard 

and blower, Lincoin’s-inn-fields, London. ©. 

Kollingson, William, Sutton-upon-Treat, Not- 
tinvhamshire, victaaller. Att. Frogvatt, 4, Hare- 

', Temple, London. C, 
lor, John Thomas, Merton, Surrey, silk ma- 
Hutacturer, Att. Edmonds, 19, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill. T. 
Wright, Charles, Hackney, Middlesex, victualler. 


itt. lope, Old be hlem. T. 


Gazctte—Ang. 15. 

Armitaze, Joseph, Birmingham, saw-maker. Atts. 
bousfield and Williams, Boavrie-street, Fleet- 
Street, London. C. 
feoupland, Robert Wilsford, Bridlington-quay, 
Sridiinvton, Yorkshire, linen-draper. Att. Bat- 
tve, Chancery-lane. London. C. 
faulkner, Thomas, Haves-court, Leicester-square, 
Mid esex, straw-hat mannfacturer. Atts. Cour- 
teen and Robinson, Walbrook, London. T, 

Goldsworthy, William, San Tavern-fields, Middle- 
sex, rope-maker. Att. Heard, Hooper’s-square, 
Ifimon-street, Goodman’s-fields. T. 

‘anby, John, Birmingham, sword-maker. Atts. 
Sandys, Horton, Roarke, Sandys, and Sandys, 
(rane-court, Fleet-street, London. C. 

Jacobs, Isaac, Bristol, glass-manufacturer. Atts. 
Adlington and Grezorv, Bedford-row, London, fs 

Milthorp, John, Pot Ovens, Yorkshire, clothier. 
Att. Edmunds, Exchequer-office, London. C, 

Newbold, James, Leamington Priors, Warwick- 
shire, butcher Att. Platt, New Boswell-court, 
Lincola's-inn, London. C. 





Radd, Charles, Lawflat, Rochdale, Lancashire, 
woollen-manufacturer, Att. Chippendale, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street, London. C. 

Smith, Richard Atkin, Sheflield, erocer. Att. Bat- 
tye, Chancery-lane, London, (. 

Tavlor, Hugh, Manchester, and Edmund Taylor, 
Blackley, Lancashire, calico printers. Att. Eliis, 
Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Wood, William, Holm Farm, Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
cattle-jobber, Att. Wiglesworth, 5, Gray’s-inn, 
London. C. 


Gazctte—Aug. 19. 

Corfield, Wm, Norwich, tanner. .\tt. Taylor, Fea- 
therstone-buildings, Holborn, London, €. 

Ellis, Charles, Birmingham, plater. Atts. Clarke, 
Richards,and Medcalf,Chancery-lane, London.c. 

Fotheringham, Wim, Alex, Dewar, Plymouth-dock, 
merchant. Att. Makinson, Middle-Temple, Lon- 
don, ©, 

Isaacs, Isaac, Liverpool, merchant. Att.. Black - 
stock and Bunce, London. ©. 

Sampson, Saunuel, Size-lane, London, auctioneer. 
Atts. Tilson and lreston, 29, Coleman-street. T. 

Samson, Thomas, Lynn, Norfolk, coach-maker. 
Att. Robius, 36, Lincoln’s-inn-tields, London, T. 

Warburton, Thomas, Northwich, Cheshire, and 
George Parsons, Liverpool, sail-imakers. Atts, 
Adlington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London. C. 

Wroots, Robert, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, draper. 
Atts. Windle, Perkins, and Frampton, Holborn- 
court, Gray’s-inn, London. C, 

Gazcette—Aug. 22. 

Bennet, James, Chester, drugvest. Att. Battye, 
Chaucery-lane, London. C, 

Cowl, \Vm. Lark-hall, parish of Weston Colville, 
Cambridgeshire, dealer. Atts. Toone and Monk- 
house, 43, Linecoln’s-inn-fields. C. 

Fyes, Edward, Liverpool, dealer, Atts. Lowes 
and Cowburn, Temple, London, C. 

Payant, Win, Manchester, wine-merchant. Atts. 
Appleby and Serjeant, Gray’s-inn-square, Lon- 
don, ©. 

Stott, Wm. Liverpool, linen-draper. Atts. Lowe, 
and Bower, Southampton-buildines, Chaneery- 
lane, London. ©. 

Warner, Sam. Ashford, Kent, ship-owner. Affs. 
Grimaldi and Stables, Copthall-court, London. T. 


Gazctte—Ang. 26. 

Alway, Thomas, ‘Tetherinton, Gloncestershire, 
farmer, Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bediord - 
row, London. ©. 

Rirch, Thomas, Broseley, Salop, ironmaster. Att. 
Luckett, Wilson-strect, Finsbury-square, Lon. 
don. 'T. 

Corfield, Charles Woolley, Norwich, currier, Att. 
Taylor, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Lon- 
don. €. 

Garland, Matthew, Moses Magnus, and Benjamin 
Benjamin, Buanhill-row, Middlesex, merehants. 
Atts. Evit and Rivon, Haydon-square, Minories, 
Loudon. T. 

Hair, John, Sun-street, London, tobacconist. Att. 
Gellibrand, 10, Austin-friars, London, T. 

Hutton, George, Birmingham, dealer in pictures, 
Att. James, Bly-place, Holborn. London. ©. 

Jones, Richard Archard, Tottenhaum-court-road, 
Midaulesex, linen-draper, Att. Nelson, 7, Bar- 
nard’s-inn, Holborn, London. T. , 

Jones, Wo. Holywell, Flintshire, tobacconist. 
Att. Chester, 3, Staple-inn, London. ©, 

Reid, David, Princes-street, Spitalfields, Middlesex, 
silk mannfacturer. Atts, Barrow and Vincents, 
Basinehall-street, London, T. 

Summerland, Timothy, Bristol, iron-fonader. Att. 
Heelis, 11, Staple-inn, Holborn, London, ©, 
Tollervey, Edward, Wesbourne, Sussex, miller, 

Att. Kirkman, Cloak-lane, London, T. 

Weaver, George, Abehurch-lane, London, mer- 
chant. Att. Edye, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, 
London. T. 

Gezctte—Ang. 2%. 


Bo't, John, and George Jones, Hath, “er. 
Atts. Knight and Freeman, Dasinghall-street, 


London. C. 
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Briggs, John, Lakenham, Norwich, victualler. 
Atts. Taylor and Koscoe, Kiag's-beuch-walk, 
Temple, London. C. 

Hall, Charles Batler, and Thomas Aldridge, Bar- 
bican, London, linen-drapers. Att. Lany, 107, 
Fenchurch-street. T. 

Parker, James, Little St. Mary Axe, London, pain- 
ter. Atts. Clatton and Carter, High-strect, 
Southwark. T. 

Wall, Wm. Oxford, carver. Att. Tomes, 49, Lon- 
coln’s-inn-fields, London. C. 


Gazctte—Sept. 2. 

Cruickshank, Wm. Londen-street, London, and of 
Demerara, in the West Indies, merchant. Atts. 
Knight and Freeman, Basinghall-street, aad 
Cranch, Union-court, Broad-street, London. T. 

Drummond, James Patrick, London-street, Lon- 
don, and of Demerara, in the West Indies, mer- 
ehants. Atts. Knight and Freeman, Basinghall- 
street, amd Cranch, Union-court, Broad-street, 
London. T. 

Evans, Thos., Weamon-row, Birmingham, builder. 
Att. Smith, 31, Basingball-street, London. C. 
Wilson, Wm. Charles, Lendon-street, London, and 
of Demerara, in the West Ladies, merehant. 
Atts. Knight and Freeman, Pasinghall-street, 
and Cranch, Unien-court, Brond-street, Lon- 

don. T. 

Greaves, John, Nottingham, grocer. Att. Taylor, 
Field-court, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Lariham, Wm. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, coac!- 
master. Att. Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, 
London. C, 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazette—Aug. 5 to Scpt. 5. 
Buchanan, Walter, flesber and cattle dealer, Glas- 

gow. 

Hamilton, Daniel, and Join Hamilton, brick- 
makers, Glasgow. 

Macdouald, Donald, grain and victual-dealer, at 
Monar. 

Macdoural, John, merchant, Glasgow. 

Moffatt, John, jun. hosier, Glasgow, 

Smith, Thomas, mason and builder, Glasgow, 

Collins, James, and Edward Collins, paper-manu- 
facturers, Glasvow. 

Gould, Alexander, buildtr, Muthill, near Crieff. 

M*Gregor, James, cattle-dealer, Kine!aven. 

Carruthers, David, cattle-dealer, Raggiewhat, Dum- 
fries-shire. 

Lawson, Alecander, merchant, Glasgow. 

Macvicar, Alexander, brick-maker, Glasgow. 

Ritchie, David, merchant, Arbroath. 

Brown, John, merchant, Leith, Robert Pallingall, 
merchant, Kotterdam, and William Ballingall, 
merchant, Glasrow, 

= _ William, and Robert Jackson, merchants, 

ith, 

Wright, Maleom, merchant, Paislev. 

Cumming, Georve, merchant, Inverness. 

(reddes, George, merchant. Stromuess. 

Bullock, Jotm, lime-merehant, Campsie. 

Mackintosh, Wm. merchant, Glasvow. 

Pettigrew, John, merchant, Glasgow. 

Pringle, James, tanner, Haddington. 

Alves, James, merchant, Cupar, Pife. 

Purntvall, Thomas, earpet-manufacturer, Hawick. 

Menzies, James, fish-corer, Glasgow. 

Brown, Aretiibald, and Win. Sommerville, cur- 
riers, Glasvow. 

Robertson, James, baker, Edinburgh. 








BIRTHS. 


Aug. 20. At Apley Park, Somersetshf 
mf. hp ea Pey.'M. Pp. Paice lady 
. . cv ’ 
ville, ad ~~ Kent, the hon. Mrs. Col- 


23. At waten-pace, F sttiham, the lady of Charles 
: “er, 


onae 

— At K d 7 ; 

wet sind onan Stacie Tyna von nad hee” 
n ‘ne * 





[Oct. 


28. At his Lordship’s house, in Piccadilly, the 
Countess of Roseberry, a danyhter. 

29. At Pramfeld-place, the hew. Mrs. Donovan, a 
me wg house, Ches! 

Sept. 2. - - » Cheshnnt, the lady 
J. H. Fysh, Esq. a danghter, 

6. Atthe seat of Sir H. Halford, Leicestershire, 
the lady of F. Coventry, Esq. a sou. 

7. At Hendon, the lady of W. W. Prescott, Esq. 2 
daughter, 

— At Twinstead-hall, Essex, the lady of Sir G. 
Denys, art. a dauabter. 

8. At Watersteck, Oxfonishire, the lady of W. H, 
Ashhuret, Esq. a soa. , 

— In Montague-piace, Kussell-square, the lady of 
R. V. Richards, Esq. a daughter. 

1}. At Sarratts, Herts, the lady of T. Tyringham 
Barnard, Esq. a danghter. 

13. At Upton-house, Essex, the lady of J. H. Pe!- 
ly, Esq. ason. 

14. I» Bath, the hon, lady Elizabeth Baker, a son. 

15. Mrs. Charlies Wakefield, Hanter-street, Brans- 
wick-square, a daughter. 

— At SouthJodge Canons, the lady of Wm. Buck, 
Esq. a daughter. 

16. In York-place, the lady of Joseph Hume, Esq. 
M.P. ason. 

19. At Great Hallinchary Parsonage, Pssex, the 
lady of the Rev. ©. Spencer Bourchier, twins. 
— The lady of K. Walmisley, Esq. of the Parlia- 

meut office, a son, her uinth child. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

In Edinburgh, the hou. lady Aun Fraser, a son. 

the lady of Capt. Houston Mewar, 
a son and heir. 

At Kockville, Fast Lothian, the Jady of Sir T. 
Trowbridye, Bart. a daughter. 

At Leith Mount, the Jady of J. Mackenzie, Esq. « 
60. 

At Thistie-court, Mrs. Wm. Henry Murray, 4 son. 

At Kilbryde Castle, lady Campbell, a son. 

iu Edinburgh, Mrs. Adolphus Ross, a sen. 


IN IRELAND. 

At the Glebe-house, Kikormer, county of Galway, 
the lady of the Kev. E. Hartigan, a daughter. 
At Glentown, near Cork, the iady of Major-een. 
Sir T. Brisbane, K.C. B. adangliter. \ 
At Ballygiblin, the lady of W.W. Becher, Esy. 
M. P. a son; the child died thé follewing dav. 
In Dublin, the lady of Cornelius O’Catlazhen, bs). 
Ballynahinch, county of Clare, a son ard heir. 
At Fortland, county of Cavan, the lady of J. Cour- 
tney Cottingham, a son. ‘ ; 
At Tourin, the lady of R. Musgrave, Esq. High 

Sheriff ofthe county of Waterford, a son and beir. 
At Garrvhunden, county of Carlow, the lady of Sic 
T. Butler, Bart. a sen. ; 
At Heathfield, county of Limerick, the lady of E. 

Lloyd, Esq. a sou and heir. ’ 
In Drogheda, the lady of James German, Esq. a 
son. 





ABROAD. 
At Lausanne, lady Georgiana Quin, a son. 

At Boulogne, the lady of H. @Cowper, Esq. a Son. 
At Calais, the lady of Robert Gunn, of Mount Ken- 
nedy, Ireland, a daughter. 4 9 
At Paris, the lady of W. R. Willi, of Willsgrove, 

county of Roscommon, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 21. At Aynho, Northamptonshire, the Ker. 
v. Drake, of North Charch, Herts, to Lacy An, 
second daughter of the Rev. T. Fawcett, reetor 

of Aynho and Greens Norton in that county. 

— At Doone Park, Northamptonshire, H. C. Sturt, 

Esq. of Critchill, Dorset, to | lady Charlotte - 

pelene Brudenell, third daughter of the Earl « 


24, At Ripon, Charles Oxley, Esq. to Miss Wail- 
dilove, eldest daughter of the Véry Kev. the Deas 


of ye " 
25. At Camberwell; the Rey. J. A. Busfields DD. 
to MissC. M. Jewin, of Park-place, Upper Babts- 


street. 
28. At Bishop earmouth, J. W. ©. Rebinsom, Be. 
Tap = 

Pennyman, Bart. of Ormesby-hall. 














1820.7] 


a abworth, Nottinghamshire, the hon, and 
ny ree Bridgeman, fourth son ofthe Earl of 
Kradfort, to Louisa, second daughter of the hon. 
J. Bridgeman Simpson, of Babworth. 

— At Lewisham, H. J. DeSilva, Bsg. of Devon- 
shire-square, to Louisa, daughter of Chas, Pratt, 
Esq. of Lewisham Hill. . 

97. At Hastiags, Capt. Wilson to Miss Harrison of 
Montugne-place, Montague-square; and at the 
sane time and place, W. Heuley, Esq. to Miss 

. Harrison. 

othe Rev. H. Randolph, vicar of Marcham, 
Berks, to Mary, second danvliter of the late P. D. 
Burridge, Esq. of Stoke-house, Somerset. 

X. Lient.Col. Halse, of Cossington, Leicester- 
shire, to Frances, third daughter of the late J. 
Miover, Esq. of Sinson, Berks. 

a0. AtChelsea, H. Rush, Esq. of Heckfield, Hants, 
to Dame Eliz. 1). Cope, widow of Sir D. Cope, 
Bart. of Bramshill, in the same county. 

— Thomas Green, Esq. of Slyne and Cottenham, 
Lancashire, to Henrietta, third daughter of Sir 
H. Russel, Bart. 

3). At Kenton, Deven, M. Francis, secord son of 
D). Gordon, Esq. Dalwich-hill, to Caroline, fifth 
dnughter of the Rev. J. Swete, of Oxton-house, 
Devon. 

Sept.2. Wm. Kershaw, Esq. of London, to Louisa, 
(. Durand, voungest daughter of the Very Kev. 
the Dean of Guernsev. 

— At Kendal, Wm. Westall, Esq. of the Royal 
Academy, to Ann, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Rh. Sedywick, of Dent. . 

3. At Christ Chureh, Surrey, Benj. Shaw, Esq. of 
Lower Krook-street, te Mrs. E. Lowe, of Albion- 
place, Blackfriars 

4. AUNt. George's, Hanover-equare, Rear Admiral 
Sir C. Ogle, of Wortby, Haunts, Bart. to Letitia, 
danehter of Sir Wm. Barroughs, Bart. 

— At Quarles, Norfolk, E. Heagren Gibbs, Esq. 
te Miss Green, of Fakenham. 

5 At Padworth, Berks, Alfred Smith, Esq. of 
Steanbridge heuse, Gloueestershire, to Harriet, 
— daughter of Wm. Stephens, Esq. of Pad- 
worth. 

— At Allhaliows, Barking, G. Pocock, Esq. of 
York-street, Pertman-square, to Miss 8S. Keiley, 
furst cousin of the Earl of Morley. 

7. At Southampton, St. Jolin Chiverten Charleton, 
Esq. of Apley Castle, Satop, to Jane Sophia, only 
daughter of T. Merrick, Bsq. of bush-hall, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

— At Heacham, Norfolk, J. MacGachen, Fsq. to 
Ann, daughter of the late T. Dew, Esq. of Whit- 
ney Court, Herefordshire, and Portland-place, 
Louden, 

%. At Great Malvern, E. Collingwood, Esq. of Des- 
siigton-hall, Northumberland, to Miss Calcroft, 
cnly daughter and heiress of the late General 
Caleroft. 

ll. At Halstead, Essex, Wm. P. Honevwood, Esq. 
M. P. of Mark’s-hall, to Priscilla, eldest dangh- 
ter of C. Hanbury, Esq. of Sloe-farm, in that 
county. 

12. The Rey. T Arnold, M, A. of Lalebam, Mid- 
dlesex, to Mary, third danghter of the Rev. John 
Penrose, ef Fledborough, Nottinghamshire. 

— At Hampstead, Major A. Langton, youngest son 
of the late B. Langton, Esq. to Marianne Eliz. 
eldest daughter of the late Hey, E. Drewe, of 

_Broadembury, Devonshire. 

lS. George Pocock, Esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
Franees, daughter of the fate C. Ashwell, Esq. of 
the Island of Grenada. 

14. Charles Rage, Eeq. to Rebecea, third daugh- 
ter of the Kev. J. Simons, LL.B. reetor of Paul’s 
Cray, Kent. 

6. At St. Geerre’s Hanover-square, Lord Fred. 
Campbell, to lady Marv Lowther, second daughi- 
ter of the Earl of Lonsdate. 

— At Hackney, Win. Minithorpe, Psq. eldest son 
of the Kev. J. Minithorpe, late of Uetton-hall, 
Yorkshire, to Eliza, daughier of the late T. Po- 
in¢rov, Esqvof Hackney: | 

— Atislington, W. H. Poland, Esq. of Compton- 
tertace, te Sophia, daughter of the late Mr, J. G. 


19. AtSt. Georze’s, Mr. J. Nash, Surgeon, to Jane 
ee 3 dang liter of Robert Stevens, Eaq. of Hal- 


— At Hadnet;: Shropshire, A. Vincent Corbet, 
Esq. eldest sou of Sir A, Corbet, of Acton Key- 


Marriages—Deaths. 
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nolds, to Miss Hill, daughter of the late Col. 
Hill, and grand-daughter of SirJ. Hill, of Hawk- 
stone, in the same county. 

20. At Mitcham, the Rev. J. D.M. Mitchell, rector 
of Quinton, Northamptonshire, to Miss Mary 
Ann Sprigg, of Blandford. 

21. At St. James’s Church, by the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor, Wm. H. Magendie, Esq. his Lordship’s 
eldest son, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Alex. 
Marsden, of Clifford-street. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Westerhall, in Annandale, Major Weyland, of 
the 16th Light Dragoons, and son of J. Weyland, 
Esq. of Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, to lady John- 
stone. 

At Aberdeen, Alex. Dunlop, Esq. Advocate, Edin- 
burgh, to Margaret Clementina, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Gordon, Esq. Bamff. 

At Teddle, in Perthshire, J. Graham, Esq. to Isa- 
bella, second daughter of the late Capt. Robert 
Campbell, of Rippendavie. 

At Edinburgh, J. Jeffery, Esq. to Elizabeth Helen, 
eldest dauv yter of Dr. J. Hunter, Professor of 
Logie in the University of St. Andrew. 

At Daiey-house, Edinburgh, J. Douglas, Esq. of 
Cavers, to Emma, daughter of the late Sir David 
Carnegie, of Southesk, Bart. 

At Flatt, Liddisdale, Roxburghshire, R. Flliott, 
Fsq. of Redheugh and Tarras, to Jessie, eldest 
daughter of J. Elliott, Esq. 

At Musselburgh, the Rev, J. Taylor. 

At Edinburgh, J. Clark, M.D. to Barbara, only 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Stephen, LL.D. rec- 
tor of Christ Church, New Providence. 

At Hartfield-house, J. Macdonald, Esq. of Balra- 
nald, aud younger of Lyndale, to Miss Jane 
Mackenzie, of Hartfield. 

At the Manse of Tough, Wm. Scott, Esq. Camp- 
field, to Miss Ann Urquhart, 


IN IRELAND. 

At Rathfuinham, G. EB. Bevan, Esq. R. N. to Cla- 
rissa, davghter of J. Hozier, Esq. of Ballysallagh, 
county of Carlow, and grand-daughter of Lord 
Ventry. 

ABROAD. 

At Paris,{ Ear! Poulett, to Charlotte, daughter of 
the hon. W. Portman, and niece of Lord Dormer. 

At Bagneéres de Bejorre, South of France, KR. Sayer, 
Esq. to Frances, second daughter of G. H. Erring- 
ton, late of Cofton-hall, Staffordshire, 

AtSt. Christopher’s, Charles Hamilton Mills, Esq. 
eldest son of G. Galway Mills, Faq, to Frances 
Jane, daughter of the hon. B. Brown Davis, Esq. 
of that Island. 

At Bengal, Feb. 2, Lieut.-General Hogg, to Mary 
Ann, widow of Major Burton, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Dr. J.B. Gilchrist, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at the College of Fort Willian, 

At Guernsey, F. P, Hutchinson, Esq. to Eliza, 
dangh‘er of Charles Le Merchant, Esq, of Beau- 
mont-lodge, in that Island. 


DIED. 


2}. Mr. John A. Newman, late Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty's Goal of Newgate. ’ 

— At Path, Major General Sir G. T. Calcratt. 

©? At Wandsworth Common, aged 24, H. (iood~ 
behere, Esquire, son and beir of the late Sam. 
Goodbehere, Esq. Alderman of Loadon. 

23. Suddenly, at his house im Loudon, ated 72, 
Franeis Pender, Esq. of Hardenhaish-House, 
Wilts, Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

— At Castle Semple-house,. John Harvey, Bey. 
formeriy President of his Majesty’s Ceuucih ut 
Grenada, aged 66. e 4 

24. In Cadogan-place, aged 24, G. Stainforth, Esq. 
B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

— At Brant Broughton, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
R. Sutton, rector of that place, and of Great 
Cates, in that county; also. Prebendary of the 

Collegiate Charch of Southwell. 

10. In Geerard-strest, Soho, the Kev..§, Lyon, for. 
many years Hebrew Teacher to the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Baton College. ‘ 

— In Solio-square, C. Trelawney 5 he ek gen 
aged 63, focmesis, a. P. re lichaels, and 
Lieut.-Col. of the Coldstream 4 . ‘71 

25. Aged 64, the Re. Hon, Lord Stawell. His lard. 

ship was onlyson of the Rt. Hon. Henry Bilson 

Legge, Chanceilor of the Exchequer; and in 
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468 Deaths. Oct. 


1779, married Mary, second daughter of Viscount 
: he died ta his inf nd ~ daught i 
who n his infaney, and one er, ° 
ried to the present Lond Sherbourtse. The title 


is extinct. 
= a oe — in his 68th year, Rowley Bul - 
a Pag. Vee Admiral of the White. 
= oat Carlisle, ued 65, Mr. Jollie, proprietor of 
the Carlisle Journal. 
23..At son ofthe P cee (i. Costes pion Hawley } youngest 


0. At OU: horde Mrs. Barclay Al- 
iantice, wife of R nna, Mr, Darla, Esq. 
of Ury, Kiucardineshire, 

at, Athi how house, Coker-court, Somerset, William 

€ 

— At atiehe Town, my Ae gee Watkins, of 
his Majesty’s regt. of 

Sept. 1. Me Cente Carev, Somerset, John. Payto 
ar oe erney Lord Willonghby de Broke, in his 59th 
year. His Lordship is succeeded in hig. titles 

estates 4, his brother, the Hon. Heary 
erney, 

2. AtStanehouse, Sam. Hood Lindzee, Esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the Wlue. He fell from his horse in 
a fit of apoplexy and never spoke afterwards. 

3. At Hastings, in his 72d year, Joseph Delafield, 
Esq. of Camden-hill, Kensington. 

— At the htirch douse, Leatherhead, the Hon. 

Charlotte Beauclerk, fourth danghter of the late 
i Henry Beanclerk. 

4. At Peckham, Timothy Browne, Esq. formerly 
a banker. He drop down suddenly whilst 
his segvanyt Was bringing ng bim a change of apparc! 
= which he was to go up with an Address to her 
— At Close-honse, Northumberland, Miss So- 
a daughter ofthe late Wm. Sotheran, Esq. 
e Tearinggos- -ha}l, and sister of Adm, Sotheran, 


5. At Stretton, the seat of Robert Marsham, Esq. 
Sir Edward Bacon, of Ravenham in Norfolk, 
Premier Barenet of England, 

— At Hackney, Mrs. Jesser, 8°. 

6. In Hamilton. place, the Rt. Hon. Sarah, Coun- 
tess of Shannon. 

— In St. James’s-place, James Fergoson of Pit- 
four, Esq. M. P. for Aberdeenshire. 

8. Ln his 39th vear, Mr. Rae, late of Drury-lane 
Theatre. The preceding week Mr. Soreeon Bell 
perionred a severe eperation upon him, with his 
accustomed ability aud success, and which was 
anstained by Mr. Rae with hereic fortitude, 

rom previous.long suffering and consequent 
debilify, towether with the violence of the ope- 

» fathog. be sunk upder it, 

2 At lils. seat, Ketton near Darlin or aged 66, 
the Rey. He ‘nfy Hardingt, L1.. B. rector of 
Stanhete, in thet eounty, wud father of € aptain 
Hardiage, of the St. Fiorenzo Frigate, whe glo- 
riously, fell inthe hour of victory. 

— At West-hil!, Rattersea-rise, in his’ 86th year, 
James Young, Fag. 

> In Upper Quee on i> velldtany, Brompton, in his 
"ra vear, JohnH gl utes, E 28. 


— At Baylis, ear WakReor, in her 70th vear,. the 


Dowager Munehieness of Thomond, Her lady- 
ship was niece ofthe late celebrated Sir Joshua 
Rev nolds. 

10. At Chichester, in his 88th year, John Quan- 
tock, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of Peace, 
aml a Deputy. Dire of the county of Sussex. 

reland, Gurney Barelay, Esq. of 
Tavisteek-square, London. 

11, At Chelteaham, Admiral Sir Home Riggs Pop- 
ham, K.C.B. He had bet recently retorned 
from his command on the Jamaica station, 
where he lost his danghter and bis bealth, Few 
men had seem wore service or displayed more 


toh 
— At hikne near Holton, Lancashire, the Rey. 


~ James Polds, arthe advanced age of 02 venra, 


<— At Wathanngreen, the Rev, Leonard Chappe- 


» low, of Hill-st Berke'y 


uare, 75. 
In “1 » in bis ‘ 


h year, Thonmns 
are, Richard Thompson, Esq. 
» Sir Francis Hotburne, Bart. 


po ee to the "late, aud uncle tothe present Ear! 
of Harewood 


At ate ge pd Dav 


14. In Montague-place, Lady Massey. 
16. At Glawegstet-terrace, Haxto:, W. F. El, 


Esq. &. 
~ ; os Ve. Shaw, 68. 
n y-street, Cipriani, 
the cht fooke in the Tisennry. cagmaaie 
19, At Plymouth A. Nelson, Esq. Secretary of 


Ghee Pease Bap erent ear, An- 
stus Pechell, Receiver-G 3 
Majesty's Customs. - cai ee 
IN SCOTLAND. 
Whilst ow a tour between and Stirli 
the Rey. ; Wm. Beaumont Been cf 
At Pais! ‘Hogh Thomas, 5 ithe 
a n of 
oy rent ade her beet, 
pertee Eel ana toners ee 
At Aberdeen, of the 
Theatre laynl 
ro mospit, th 
At Glasgow, es 
At Clova, 1 Soe 
| Castle Setnble bosee, John Harvey, Esq. 0 


Castle Sempte, 66. 
At the’ Manse 6f Kincardin the Rev, Alex. 
M‘Bean, Minister of that 
At Edinburgh, John Lavington Campbell, Esq. of 
Achatader. 4 
, Joha Liv ingstone, of Shovtridge- 
head Esq 


At Luthrish? Chidrles Maitland, ‘Req. ‘one. of his 
Majesty’s Depnty+Lieut. for Fifeshire. 


_ IN MRELAND. 
At re en p ‘Thomas Dix, Esq. Capt. in the 57th 


AUN ewtown Park eer GAfith, Sod of 

iehant Griftt daughter Of the late 
Chief Baroe Bargh. 

ti» county of Cork, Philip Oliver Ellard, 


Sq 
At Carrick-onSuir, the Rew Wm. O'Brien, 
At Waterford, Mrs. Ramsey, relict of Alderman 


Ran 

At eran, Pata, 23, Mrs. W. O'Rourke, 
tormerly Miss Ford, of the Theatre Royal, Crow - 

street. 

At Castle Biggs, eounty of Tippe William 
O* Meagher, Esq. Barrister- at-law, 2 

At Grange, count OF Dybiiny, — ‘Besys, wife of 
Francis is; ea. 





ABROAD. re 
At Baden, / L4. Jolin, eldest séni ‘of the Hon. 
Joh Senge and grandson of the jate shel of 
ariborot 


In France, is java Sarah, fourth datightér of the 
late Vice-Admiral Leehmere. 
On his passage from P Bo im hie 4sth 
year, the Rey. Richar: kson, one of the op 
Jains on that Establishment, and ‘soo the | ate 





vicar of Christ-church,; Mants. 
At Brusse!s, J beter Ue Bweo # 
73——Major a ing | 
At Astrachan, &@ ed 23, 
the 7th H an ao of TP, 
Betchw orth Castle. =, 


At his Plantation, East 
la Tobago, § James S 
Ordnance rtments.« | f 
‘Prieste, Out, Simpson, of the me rial 
Bb aetane Pre 
In aan Witliam, aed 61,- Major Gea. J. Garstin, 


manding tbe corps of Engineers. 
At Ge! Geneva, Capt, Stephen G of the Sth Dra- 








goon Guards, 
ae fount son of James Du Pre, 
Esq. of Wilton »Bueks, aged years and 7 
menths. 
At Mons Sous V 


¢, Esq, of U 


———_—s Os- 
akties 


At apt Fae m. T. 
Camp to General bererom Abercromby oun 
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1820.) Meteorological Table—Courses of Foreign Exchange. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX. 
By Colonel Beaufey, F.R.S. 
~~ \"Pher.) Baro.) Hyg.) Wind. | Weather. | Ther. | Baro.j Hyg.| Wind. | Weather. 
oid } | | tay stg 
1 | M. 6420833, 67 | SW |Fime | a7 f M- 66, 29346) 74 |; SW Showery 
VIA. 713 67] SW _ Fine | tA. G7) 20-382) 70 | WSW [Cloudy 
of M. 69 | WbyS Fine 13! -M. 60; 29-400] 65 | NNE !Ctoudy 
iba. 52 by S Fine { A. 6729393) 53 | SW [Fine 
gi M. a): | 2 | SW Cloudy gt Me 58. 2a; 62 | NE [Fine 
tA. 63}: | 70 BP ace | t A. 6) 29-264) 62 W Rain, thun 
3 //M. 29256, 90 [SW byS Showery | a9) M. 55, 29400) 71 NW [Very fine 
tA. 29380 6 Ww byS Fine i A. GO 29°09) 56 Var. |Fine 
5) M. 60) 29°56) 63. | W byS Fine | 9, } Ml. 5424875) 81 | E by S | Rain 
iA. : 59 | W by S Showery LA. 53, 2344). 70 E |Showery 
Cha 3) SSW Raia 221 A 020857] 3 | NE \cloudy 
A. 60, 29-357 NE k 
7) M. 71 | W byN \Cloudy og! M. & 4 20-64 66 | NbyE Cloudy 
tia. 68 | WNW Showery ( A. 59 29653) 53 | NNE (Cloudy 
8| a 77 | SSW Fine os} ™ — 29700} 62 | SW ne 
uA. = _=- — —_— ~— toe 
ie | 4 Ha (AL =) — - — + 
i M. Z J ine Mam —- |= _ twas 
iA. 54 | WNW [Fine Ra we ed Es aed pp 
yy) M. 73 N Very fine of Ma—| — — _ — 
i A. | 58 |W byS |Bine “YA. —| = _ 5 puLieN 
12 f M. 6229-740, 63 | WNW (Clear oi M.—|.— | — moe aera 
2). @3)20736, 54 | Var, {Fine Ogee eh i 8 Dee a 
ote oD Se LYNE etaae | mt XC BHR St 
. 6 ys an ar. {Very fine “ t A. 61) 20228) 55) |W by N Fine 
wi Bae S| Sow Nev ane || ml Beg | NaN es 
lA. 72 s ery fine 52) 29-4}: ‘ar. (Clou 
15 M. 6), 29-490) 73 SW by SiCloudy ai! M. 53|29-000| 74 [NE by E Fine 7 
Ini ~ ae 4 vr ts a t A. 55) 29°604) 84 NE Hail, thun. 
16) |4." 71 29°347, 61. | W byS [Cloudy | 





COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
























































| Paris. \Hamburg. Amsterdam Vienna. | Genoa. | Berlin. |Naples. |Leipsig, |Bremen. 

ON 27 Sept. | 19 Sept. | 15 Sept. | G Sept. | ¥Sept. | 12 Sept} 24 Ang. | 11 Sept, | Ld Sept. | 

[London.....| 25°55 | 36-93 408 | ° 10 (30°13 7 604 | 6174 | 623-24 
ae oo 2543 568 1174) 955 81¥ | 23°70; 79 | 17% 
Hamburg...| 184 —_ 35 1464; 44 | 1524 | 44 147 | 1354 
Amsterdam. 1055. | — 1384 903 | 1443 | 50-20) 1393 | 1284 
Vienna ......| 252 1473 14} — G14 | 1034 | 60°50 ‘ool — 
Franckfort..|.. 2 148 354 | 1008 | — | 1034); — 1094 
Augsburg...| 2514 | 1473 | 35g | 994 | GOF | 103} | 59°70) 993 | — 
[OAM srs 477 814 89} 61 — — | 1965, — — 
Leipsig .....«} 9. 1473 — -- — | 1033; — — | 109} 
Megha 509 874} 95h | 57g | 1224, — |12h) — | — 
|Lisbon ......| 573 36 39 — | 392} — | 5090, — | — 
\Cadizw..i..ii 14°75 875 954 ou» 453 — 118 —_- au» 
Napier 421 — 79 — |Wit}| — | — fmt 
B veevee) 14°80 sh oot — _ _ _ ~ _ 
Madrid......, 15°5 — | 648 — (11825; — _ 
Porto........| 573 | 36 dl Re SY BS  oerey dorm 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

aremberg jC ‘Peters .| Riga. Madrid e 

on | Maan : ———¥ | Sept. | 25 jon 2 Aug. a 10.Sept. Nap wes. 
Landon...) 153 .| #.10.8 |6Sp.686 10 10 |1246)| 36 | 60 
Paris One ceccee fr. 1 30 1074 &- oT gidss 5 ; ; 555 
eg | A UUBG | 90S od MOTB OT) 8 | da Sr 
PU .| asf |. 1300 fom toy. 404 | raf omg 4 a 

Genva. seeeee ft oe om eed ha nal me { oT 4 unm ’ B88 

how tt Ye 
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470 MARKETS. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Aug. 24 to Sept. 24. 


Amsterdam C. F......-.+-++: 12-6. .12-7 
Ditto at sight ....4.....+.0+- 12-3... 12-4 
Rotterdam, 2 U .........+. ocelB-7.. 12-8 
Antwerp ...--+seeseeeeere . 12.8. .12-9 
Hamburgh, 24 U ......- oeeed7-6. 37-7 
Altona, 24 U ......0-00: oo - 37-7. . 37-8 
Paris, 3 days’ sight....... 25-70. .25-80 
Ditto. .2U ......cees oadesce dee aetee 
Bourdeaux.......++++++ oveee e868, .26-10 
Frankfort on the Main 156 
> 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M...... ° 10-15 
Trieste dittO .....csceeeerceeeenes 10-15 
Madrid, effective .......-+eeeee- 344. .34 
Cadiz, effective ........eeeceees 344. .34 
Bilbom ..ccccccccsccceccccccccceses 344 
MGUOGNRR. . cna ch ce caccetacecqcecs seen 
Seville .....cccccccccccscece eeececs 3354 
Gibraltar .... .ccccccccscccecseseces BO 
Leghorn ..... csccccrecccccesesess 46} 
GHENOR 2.0.0. ccc rcccecccccceseccecs 433 
Venice, Ital. Lave ccccccccscccccccs 27-60 
Malta .cccccsses IU Jas Uh pe cds cvcce ctl 45 
Naples .....cccccccscccecess 39-38. . 384 
Palermo, per. OZ. 220+. ceeeesceeeess 115 
Lésbon 2... 0ccsies alelisHe cece ob 49. .484 
Oporto ...ccceeccceccescccees 494. . 483 
Rio Janeiro oo obs sows dsd cecccccccves 54 
BBaHIR . ccc cc ccc cdvesone ccscccscccvs 58 
Dubie ..cccasenene SJasdinsennt maciecamne 7 
COR . oc ccccccveccveccosoccsqecepeces HH} 
——— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 

').&@ 2 a @ 
Portugalgoldjincoin®d 0 0..0 0 0 
Foreign gold,in bars 3.17 104.. 0 0 0 
New doubloons ....3 14 6..3 ]6 0 
New dollars ...... 0 4105..0 0 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 114.. 0 0 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, erclusive 
of Duty, 35s. 53d. 





Bread. 


The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is 11d. the quartern loaf. 





Potatoes per Ton. in Spitalficlds. 


—— 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
{N THE TWELVE MARITIME DIsTRICTSs. 


By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 








rom the Returns in the Weeks ending 
-|Aug. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

19. | 26. S| 16 

Wheat 73 5/72 972 271 069 3 
Rye - |44 3 \44 042 2:41 940 & 
Barley 36 5 36 7 36 3.34 134 2 
Oats 27 427 2 26 124 623 7 
Beans '43 9/44 244 8'44 243 3 
Peas ‘46 0145 843 9142 342 7 


eg 





Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Aug, 24. to Sept. 24. 
| ; English | Irish Foreign) Total 
| Wheat) 26,237} 4,040 | 44,630 74,907 





| Barley} 4,304] 1,524 750; 6,578 
| Oats | 21,503) 5,885 132,461) 159,949 
| Rye 109; — - | 109 
| Beans| 3,025; — 440° 3,465 





Pease 3,846); — — | 8,846 
Malt 8,718 | Qrs.; Flour 35,081 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour 13,273 barrels. 


ee ek 








Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...45s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... GOs. to Fads. 
Essex, ditto ........0038. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ......60s. to 80s. 
Kent, New Pockets 74s. to 102s. 


Sussex, ditto ....... 70s. to O0s. 
Essex, ditto...... - 00s. to 00s. 
Farnham, ditto ..... 00s. to 00s. 


Yearling Pockets ....74s. to 90s. 





Average Price per Load of. 


Hay. Clover. Straw. 
£."e £82 &% ££. bh £8 ££. & 
Smithfield. 

3 Ot04 4 50t06 O01 Btl L 
Whitechapel. 


310to4 8 5 Ot 6151 Btol 4 
St. James's. 
3 10t0410 4 Ot0o0 O11 2tol 16 


Se ee 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 81d. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....3s. 2d. to 4s. 2d. 
Mutton..3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Veal ....4s. 4d. to Gs. 4d. 

Pork ....4s. 8d. to Gs. Bd. 

Lamb. ..4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Leadenhall.—Beef ,.. .38. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton. .3s. 6d. to 4s. Gd. 

Veal ....48. Od. to Gs. Od. 

Pork ....4s. 8d. to 7s. 4d. 
Lamb...4s. dd. to 5s. 8d. 


‘attle sold at Smithfield from July 25, 
to Aug. 24, both inclusive. 
Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 








Kidneys £0 0 000 0 06 
Champions 310 0t0 410 0 
Oxnobles 210 0t0.3 0 0 
Apples 0 0 000 0 0 


14,690 2640 139,820 1,740 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
Ineach Week, from Aug. 11 to Sept. 8. 


Aug. 11. Aug. 


&@ 24 0d 


25. Sept 4. Sept. 8. 
ad e244. £4344 .114 2 


Newcastle....31 6t0 39 0 32 9to 89 6 30 6to41 0 34 3t041 0 


Sunderland... 34 6t040 9 34000406 0 Ot00 0 429to0 0 
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COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


(Sept. 2lst, 1820.) 





By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 


ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
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ee S| 22] | 52 
£4 ped! oss Tet TSE 
ie we = & 
£.\4 Canals, 
eo | 100) — jAndover-++++++++ree- eocoed § 
lie «| 100) — jAshby-de-la-Zouch ---++»| 10 10 
im | — | 3 LOAshton and Oldham ---+--| 70 
mo | 100) — |BasingstoKe----.++-++- eve) 6 
‘gu, | — 3 Do. Bonds---+-- seveveeees! 4) 
oa | 28) 2) {Birmingham (div ided) «- + |5d0 
477 | awl Bolton and Bury: teteeeee +} 100 
ws | 150) 4 |Brecknock & Abergayenny}| 75 
4 | 0) 5 [Chelmer and Blackwater: K) 
— | 1) 8 |Chesterfield.--««++-++++++- 120 
mw | 104 44 COVERTLY weer eeeeeee eeeee OD 
$46 | 144)! — IMCroydon-+-++-++<«+- erecesees| 37 G 
an) lwo! 6 Der ) eeccesecerese i )12 
"hind wo! 3 Dudley ..++s+eeeeeeeeeeeee| G2 
i754 33 3 |Ellesmere and Chester----| 70 
aa 100) 58» =jErewash «-+--+... deeees [1000 
1207 | 100) 20 Forth and Clyde ---+++++-- 00 
iid | 100, — [Gloucester and Berkeley, 
| old Share -«-«+++++ Scoeeeesl — 
= | 60) 3 [Do. optional Loan----.---] 53 
Isla} joel 9 }Grand Junotion veeeeeeees 210 
2) | joo) 3) }Grand Surrey «+++ «+eeeeee} 5 
aan a §& Do. Loan ---+-- spcaceeascen SO 
2494) 100) — [Grand Union ---++----++.. 32 
OM, | eel 5 Do. LOAN secesscsiccosccot Y4 
sue | 100) — = [Grand Westerm,++--++2--+} 4 
79 | lO 7 Grantham-+seeeeeceeccees 126 
M12 | OO} — Huddersfield «+.++-.+--.-/ 13 
25,328 —| Is {Kennet and Avon ++--+---] 18 
11 ayad oni | Lancaster .><osdécccedecee} 27 
703/100, 10 [Leeds and Liverpool------ 280) 
we 4) —| ]4 Leice SLOP cccccecccccsocecs ped 
Imo | 100, 4 [Leicester & Northampton 
Umbom veovccccccccccess RS 
- — 119 |Loughborough-+------ eee (2400 
ou | —! Il |Melton Mowbray «-++++++| — 
_ —| 30) |Mersey and Irwell ----+- ++ |650 
“| 100) 10) =|Meonmouthshire «------ +++ 147 
+28 | 100) 5 = [De, Debentures -----+---- 92 
‘| 100; — |Montgomeryshire «+--+ +++: 70 
247 —| 25 jNeath----.++++- Bedbeodsd - 1350 
Th 2) — North Wilts «+++ e+++eeee od ax 
O00 1) 12 Notting cham---- Tererr ret -— 
Pe Loa 32 UB RAR See sescee 620 
<4) —! 3 Peak Forest «+cesesseeeees 66 
| 60) — | | Portsmouth and Arundel.--| — 
12,2040, =| om Regent’s------ Rec eige cocece so 
3] 100) 2 Roé€hdale .---.-. Reoccccce 40 
OO 1 125) 9 [Shrewsbury «+++ ---+-+ +--+ 1160 
=> | 100) 7 JO)Shwopshire ---«++++-+++- -l140 
4a} 50} — {lSomerset Coal---.++-+.-+++-- ae 
lw) 100) 40 Stafford. & Worcestershire.|640 
WO | B45) 10 [Stourbridge «+ -+++.+-+ +--+ KN 
alae —| —  jStratford on Avon «-+++++*| 47 
Eon —! 99 Stroudwater ----- Gap eceece Qh 
ehh 100) ie SWANSOA «ccc ceeeceees e- — 
| 100) — = Tavistock «---- tepeeee cee! OD 
(|) ae Thames and Medway------ 25 
10 | 2001 75 [Trent & Mersey or Grand 
Trunk - eeee ee eee weet 1950 
000 wo - : 
100 Lit [Warwick and Birmingham 210 
ot | . 
| 100) 10 10) Warwick and Napton - * 1205 
14,283 | | "Wiles and Bepks:++-+++++- 7 
gZt | 105) 5 | Wisbeach .---.----- veveeel OO 
0 | | — dWoresterand Birmingham 23 
Docks, 
200 146 === Bristol seer eemeeeeecere | 98 
3132 _— 5 Do. Notes «--s-+ceeeeeee 
Soe 1 3 ¢ ommercial «««++++es8+++> it) 
i 1 — 10 East- India, eeeeeeeeeweete 164 
] 3S 1 _— East Country eee eee eeeere lb 
Sean, 4 LOndON «+++ ee ce ee ee eeeree &S 
200,004, 10 West-lndia ee eter ee eeneee 1638 16 
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IRISH FUNDS. Prices of the 
“i “ — FRENCH FUNDS, 
From Aug. 21, 
to Sept. 19. 
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Shares. | 
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Government De- 
Government De- 
Pipe Water De- 


benture 34per ct. 
_benture 4 per ct. 


Stock, 34 per ct. 
Stock, 4 per ct. 
Grand Canal — 

_|___ | | Stock, 4 per ct. 
Grand Canal 
Loan, 4 per ct. 
City Dublin 
Bonds. 
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AMERICAN FUNDS. _— 
. ss IN LONDON. NEW YORE: 
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New 6 per cent.......| 104 106 |104 106 |106 
3 per cent ......00...! 70 | 70 | 70 | 70 
103 103 [103 102 /101 


By J. M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 






































